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" Hour al"u*r li'»ur li»* lovrd in prirp 

On Shakv^[»i.'are\s rich aii<l varie«l loro, 
♦ ♦ . * * * * 

And weep himsell' to soft repose 

O'er gentle Desdemona's woes." 

jTIlELLO is u play wliicli every one might read and study 
with profit. We liave in it several pliases of human 
character developed with the skill of a muster — the mean 
and cowardly villain ; the man, naturally true and noble, led 
astray by the fierceness of ])assion ; the trusting wife — all 
strengthened and set oflT by the genius of a mighty mind. To 
say that they are delineated according to the strictly natural, 
would be to speak incorrectly ; for though Shakespeare is called 
the poet of nature, his characters are, in fact, highly ideal. 
Tliere is scarcely a single one of them but rises above or sinks 
below the natural level. Men are pleased with the ideal. The 
natural is too i)rosy, too commonplace, to obtain the fii'st place 
in public favor ; and, of late years especially, if we wish to 
gain the public ear, we must descend into the realms of dark 
Pluto and drag up the vilest of the vile that kennel there, or 
else bring down fi-om heaven some blood and thunder giant — 
some Jove whose puissant nod may shake the world. l»ut if 
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the mere perusal of Othello is profitable to the cursory reader, 
it is much more so to the student of human nature. What if 
Shakespeare surpasses nature in his delineation of the passions ? 
Can one then learn nothing from a metaphysician because, 
perhaps, certain of his opinions are slightly incorrect, or cer- 
tain of his theories questionably supported by the facts ? Vol- 
taire seems to have had Othello in mind when he composed 
Zaire, which has been considered his masterpiece. Zaire is a 
second Desdemona, and a like fate attends her, and from a 
similar cause ; while Orasmane is but little more than a repro- 
duction of the character of Othello. 

Othello can never be an especial favorite of the young, 
except perhaps of those of a melancholy turn- of mind, who 
fieem to take pleasure in weeping over the undeserved and 
untimely ills of their kind. Of the characters of the play, 
Boderigo is almost beneath our contempt ; lago quickly rouses 
in us the deepest feelings of hatred and detestation, until we 
fervently wish, with Emilia, that heaven would 
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put in ev'My honest hand a whip 



To lash the rascal naked through the world." 

Othello, though a man of fierce passions, is still, until he 
falls a prey to villainous arts — to which the true and the gener- 
ous are ever the most liable — noble and manly, gentle in love, 
terrible in war — a character which at first we admire, and 
which even to the end claims a portion of our sympathy. 
Cassio is the only one in whom we feel an interest, to whom 
anything like poetical justice is meted out. However, through 
the whole play we hardly take notice of his disinterestedness 
or his willingness to do justice to others, so vexed are we that 
he is the agent, though all unconscious, of furnishing to the 
Moor the evidence which determined him to proceed to the 
extremity to which his jealous rage was urging him. P>ut it is 
to Desdemona that we turn with our w^hole heart. So sweet 
of temper, so patient under wrong, it is for her that all our 
hopes and fears are engaged ; and so long as we are able to 
pity helplessness and beauty suffering under the '* slings and 
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Desdemona. 3 

arrows of outrageous fortune," bo long will our souls rise up in 
arms against the agents of her destruction. 

No character in all Shakespeare is more calculated to 
awaken our sympathy. Juliet, indeed, meets with a fate aa 
tragical as it was undeserved, but both she and Eomeo died in 
the full confidence of mutual love. In the one, we have the in- 
veterate hatred of two powerful families running through the 
whole play and determining the course of events; in the 
other, we begin with a pretty picture of conjugal felicity, but 
villainous machinations soon mar the marriage hopes of the 
happy pair, and effectually destroy their peace of mind, even if 
their love was not able to be overcome. Hatred is ever to be 
condemned; but it is a thing which our nature is far more 
capable of pardoning than villainy ; and so the objects of the 
latter have our sympathy to a far greater extent than those of 
the former. Desdemona, gentle and yielding in disposition, 
appears as one of the ^'flores tristes'' of this harsh and cruel 
world. The love and faithfulness which characterize her sex 
is beautifiilly exemplified in her character. There is nothing 
of the Amazon about her; indeed, the poet has marred this 
picture of womanhood's perfection by attributing to her a cul- 
pable weakness, which, however, in one so pure, so lovely, 
seems almost a virtue. 

Though we might suppose from the circumstances with 
which the play is introduced that Desdemona had a willful 
and wayward spirit, yet we are soon convinced that it was not 
her wayward disposition, but love and Othello, that ran away 
with her. With her, '* amor omnia vincit." Wliat respect and 
filial love does she show towards her father at the same time 
that she is telling him 

" so much duty as my mother shew'd 

To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord." 

With what modesty and strength of love does she avow her 
wish to accompany her husband to the wars and share his for- 
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tunes ! How could Othello ever doubt her purity ? But inno- 
cence, as it least suspects, is the first to fall a victim to sus- 
picion's hollow voice and sinister eye. The evil within us 
causes ns to suspect others, and renders it necessary for ever}' 
one to avoid even the appearance of evil. This idea, and the 
folly of jealousy, and the fatal consequences to which it is 
likely to lead, is what Shakespeare wished to make clear by 
this play. 

And now with their departure for Cyprus begin the plots 
and machinations against their happiness. lago, who, though 
sorely disappointed in the hope of the lieutenancy, yet actuated 
by hatred, followed as his '* ]\roorship's ancient," remarking to 
Roderigo — 

*' We e«'uinot all be masters, nor all luasttM-s 
Cannot be truly followed ;" 

and Koderigo, who at one time seriously entertained the 
thought of suicide, but ended through lago's advice by con- 
soling himself for the loss of *' the cod's head " with the hope 
of '' the salmon's tail," were fit persons to conceive and to carry 
forward the base and unscrupulous design of ruining the gentle 
Desdemona, and of deceiving her too fiery lord. In lago, 
Shakespeare surpassed himself in the portraiture of the con- 
summate villain. While he is using Koderigo as an instru- 
ment in his hands for the accomplishment of his own ends, 
while he is planning the disgrace of Cassio, while he is '^ pour- 
ing pestilence into the ears of the Moor," and plotting the 
destruction of all, he is honest lago, worthy lago, and his vic- 
tims look upon him as their best friend. What a fearful thing 
is hypocrisy, where stripped of its false coloring I How nicely 
does he lay all his plans, and with what devilish ingenuity 
does he contrive to bring Othello upon the scene at the un- 
lucky moment when Cassio is imploring Desdemona to lend 
her aid in restoring him I 

But hear him as he proceeds : 

lago — Ha I I like not that. 

Oi'A.— What dost thou say / 
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Then lago, with studied cunning, starts as if at the pre- 
«umptou8 boldness of his own words. 

Togo — Nothing, my lord ; or if — 

I know not what. 
Oih. — Was not that Cassio, parted from my wife ".' 
lacjo — Cassio, my lord ? No, pure, 

1 cannot think it, 

That he would steal awav so guiltv-like. 

Seeing you coming. 

'Twas but a look, a word uttered, a sentence spoken, but it 
was as if a poisoned arrow had entered a vital part, and a 
wound was left which was destined to rankle for many days 
to come, even till life was extinct. 

But at this instant Desdemona comes upon the scone — Des- 
demona, 

" of so free, so kind, so blessed a disposition, that she holds 

it a vice, in her goodness, not to do more than she is requested." 

With what frankness and childlike simplicity does she urge 

her friend's suit ! 

" W'liat ! Michael Cassio, 

That came a wooing with you," 

she exclaims in a playful sally. 

" Oh ! many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the archer little meant." 

Her lord was not in a playful mood, and how her words 
must have wrung his jealous heart while the words of lago 
were still ringing in his ears ! She continues to importune 
him, but he puts her off with promises, and requests her to 
retire. 

Then follows the interview with lago, the first after he had 
dared to suggest to the Moor his wife's faithlessness. It is im- 
possible to do justice to this scene without giving it entire. 
However, after having strengthened and confirmed his sus- 
picions, more by his artful insinuations than by his words, lago 
ends by praying him 

" not to strain my speech 

To grosser issues, nor to larger reach 
Than to suspicion." 
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And now Desdeniona perceives a strangeness in her lord's 
conduct. She thinks him ilh How was it to wring her loving 
heart when she should first discover the cause of his moodi- 
ness I He was indeed ill, but his disease was not of the body. 
In the terrible conflict of his passions, jealousy had gained the 
ascendant — jealousy, 

" the green-ey'J monster, which doth make 

The meat it feeds on." 

Well miglit lago exclaim, at seeing him approach on the 
occasion of their next interview : 

" Not poppy, nor mandragoni, 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of the world. 
Shall ever med'cine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday." 

At this interview Othello rages, despairs, threatens : 

" Make me to see it ; or (at the least) so prove it 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop. 
To hang a doubt on : or, woe upon thy life.' 

But lago, with a presence of mind which only the consum- 
mate villain knows how" to assume, contrives to establish his 
own character for good-will and honesty of purpose, while he 
turns all the floor's rage against the gentle and unsuspecting 
Desdemona. As subservient to his diabolical scheming, he 
invents the story of Cassio's dream, and relates his having seen 
Cassio have Desdemona's handkerchief, and with many an 
ambiguous phrase' and covert insinuation he pricks Othello on 
to madness. At parting, Othello bids the villain — 

" Within these three dava let me hear thee sav 
That Cassio's not alive.' 

while he racks his brain to devise 
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some swift means f)f death 



For the fair devil." 

Meanwhile Desdemona, loving, confiding, has no suspicion 
of the storm that's brewing. She only thinks by her kind 
efibrts to reinstate disgraced and repentant Cassio in the affec- 
tions of her lord. But ah ! what a return was she to receive 
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for her good offices. What inferences so fatal were drawn 
from her importunate suit I O, ye gentle spirits that smooth 
life's rugged way, know that men are 

•• not evor ji^alous for the <;;iuse. 

But joalo'.Js tor they are jealous : 'tis a inonst*»r 
Begot upon itselt', born on itsell." 

The jealous man or woman is the most unhappy person in 
the world. Oh ! that 

*' Trifles light as air 
Should be, to the jefil'»ns. fr.nfirniation stron-: 
As holv writ !" 

Desdemona receives now, for the tirst time, an intimation of 
her husband's changed state of mind, lie who before had 
been to her all love and gentleness, becomes, on a sudden, 
sullen and suspicious ; and like the most approved methods of 
rendering a poor wife absolutely miserable, perverts her most 
innocent words, taking every opportunity to pick a quarrel, 
and browbeating her with obscene language. But the picture 
is too shocking, and I spare my readers. However, if there 
are any more curious, w^ho have never yet fully appreciated 
this phase of Othello's character, they will find it delineated 
by Shakespeare with a far greater degree of skill than any to 
which our feeble pen might hope to attain. 

But matters draw on apace. The fatal hour approaches. 
See the man whom jealousy has converted into a fiend, as he 
enters stealthily the apartment of sleeping innocence. His 
features are distorted — evidence of the great struggle going on 
within. But jealousy at last, like a mountain torrent, sweeps 
everything before it — hope, pity and love. Yet even in these 
moments of rage and wild despair his love returns w^ith all its 
pristine power. 

'* Yet I'll not shed her blood, 
Nor scar that whiter skin of hers than snow. 
And smooth as monumental alabaster." 

As he gazes ilpon her his heart relents, so far as the heart of 
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Othello is capable of relenting, and he is almost persuaded tr> 
spare his victim. But no — 

" Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee 
And love thee after;' 

and his hand prepares, '^ like tlie base Judean, to tlirow a pearl 
awav richer than all his tribe." 

V 

Oh, thou fatal gift of beauty I At thy shrine bow down the 
mighty. At thy command cities smoke in ruins, or new ones, 
creations of a few short days, shoot their glittering spires to 
heaven. At thy command armies march forth, leaving in their 
track desolation and death. At thv command a thousand 
swords leap from their scabbards, and the life-blood of thou- 
sands flows as water. At thy command the head of a saint is 
brought to thee on a charger, or cruel! thou piercest the 
tongue of the greatest orator with a bodkin. But woe unto 
thee if the powerful agents whom thou callest to thy aid are 
turned against thee ! Ilostilius knew not how to deal with the 
gods of Numa. Be^vare lest thou shouldst not be able to man- 
age the spirits evoked. Happy is the wife of the cottager — 
moderate desires, moderate pleasures, *' health, quiet and loving 
words." How swiftly glide the sunny hours ! What a pleasant 
evening ! What a beautiful sunset, and how calm ! and lo ! 
at the close, " twilight and a crown of stars." But ^' a thing 
of beauty is a joy forever." To whom ? To her rivals? To 
her disappointed lovers ? To herself? Ah, the sleepless nights, 
the weary days ! Beauty is a lioness, fit only to be kept for 
exhibition on holidays. II ow do men spoil the best and most 
perfect works of the Creator. Alas! that Desdemonas are 
made for Othellos I But the last scene is over. Tlie aroma is 
fled, and the beautiful flower withers on its stem. Take her up 
gently, and gently consign her to her last resting place ; and 
while doing so, let us breathe a prayer that she may sleep 
until the Great Day, and *' wake an angel still." 
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f T is an acknowledged truth that every deliberate action of 
man is prompted by some motive ; that somewhere in the 
f^ chambers of his soul is implanted the mainspring of every 
act. It is equally true that motive gives shape and color to 
the deed. If it is true that every deliberate deed is the off- 
spring of motive, how vast in number and how entirely differ- 
ent in character are the motives which move the world I 

How beautiful and how grand must be the scene which 
greets the eye of the balloonist, as his airy ship trembles in mid- 
heaven and he bends his gaze to the world beneath. Moun- 
tains and valleys, flowering fields and waving woodlands, 
winding brooks and rolling rivers, wide extended plains and 
crowded ether — all blend in one landscape, while the oceans 
fringe its outlines with their silvery spray. But could he, like 
the Eye that never sleeps, look down into the hearts of the 
millions who toil beneath him, how different would be the pic- 
ture which would meet his view ! 

The world in all ages has been divided into two great 
classes, the Christian and the Gentile world. The lines of 
action pursued by these have been and are entirely differ- 
ent ; consequently their motives are different. As we go 
back through the past, the line of distinction grows more and 
more indistinct; but coming down towards the present, it be- 
comes more clearly defined as we approach the " full blaze of 
gospel day." During those periods in which the Christian 
world became assimilated to the Gentile, the motives of the 
two approached each other. Thirst for wealth and national 
glory predominated over love of purity and of God. 

The great error of the world has been, that it has mistaken 
the object of its creation. What is its history but a record of 
blunders, as it has wandered on like a benighted traveler, 
ignorant of its course and its end I The human race is, in 
some respects, naturally slothful and inactive; but when civili- 
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zation sheds her soul-stirring influence upon a people, those 
mighty engines of the soul which are to perpetuate and bear 
it on forever, begin to discover themselves, and instead of being 
dull and sluggish, the people are all aglow for action. And 
here is where the world has made a sad error, viz : in the 
selection of the object for which it labors. Glance along the 
historic track of the world, and what are the monuments of 
human labor which meet the eye ? Old, weather-worn, moss- 
covered pyramids, whose crumbling bricks well attest their 
instability and the folly of their builders ; battle-fields where 
thousands met to crush each other, ambition's votaries climb- 
ing up the heaps of their murdered victims, that the world 
might catch a glimpse of them, dripping with human blood ; 
ruined kingdoms and broken down nationalities — all attest too 
truly the misapplication of human effort. And even when 
the light of Literature dawned upon the world, it seemed 
ratlier to dim than to clear its mission. Some of the grandest 
productions have been eulogies upon men whose business seems 
to have been to scourge humanity. The genius of poetry 
never glows with such brilliancy as when kindled by the red 
glow of the battle-plain. Nor has the church been free from 
these errors. Strange to say, some of her most lavish expen- 
ditures and strenuous efforts have been on the side of fanati- 
cism. 

A few centuries ago, and all Europe was in the wildest com- 
motion. Peter the Hermit, who, one has well said, has left 
the world in doubt whether he was a prophet, madman, fool 
or demagogue, had been pleading in favor of a crusade to the 
Holy Land. Everything was stir and confusion. Kings and 
slaves, nobles and peasants, alike espoused the holy cause, 
while a stupendous army of 800,000 men, like a vast flood of 
humanity, swept on towards Palestine; — and to-night their 
bones lie scattered through valleys and strewn on mountain 
tops. Had the money thus wasted and the lives thus sacrificed 
been consecrated to the risen Saviour, they could have spread 
the glory of his gospel all over Europe, and perhaps over all 
the world. 
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Nor have such instances of misapplied effort been few in the 
history of the past. Such has been the case with some of the 
most distinguished individuals the world has ever seen. Men 
who have possessed the will and energy to do things which 
startle the world, have spent their time and powers in the 
accomplishment of ends which reflect some transient glory 
apon their names, but are conducive in a very poor degree to 
the good of their fellows or to fulfilling the great ends of life. 
If all the great characters which have lived in the world had 
understood the true object of life, and had applied themselves 
to the accomplishment of it, how very different would be the 
condition and history of ou'r race. We would see all the scenes 
of ambition, and cruelty, and intrigue blotted from the pages 
of history, and against the names of the guilty and splendid 
actors whom the world has wondered at, written the achieve- 
ments of Christian benevolence equally grand and character- 
istic ;• and then, what a change would there be in the scenes 
which the world has beheld transacted, and what a difierence 
in the results I Alexander would have won victories in Persia 
more splendid than those of Granicus and Arbela; Csesar 
should have made Gaul and Britain obedient to the faith ; and 
crossing the Rubicon with his apostolic legions, and making 
the Romans freemen of the Lord, should have been the fore- 
runner of Paul, and done half his work. Voltair should have 
written Christian tracts. Hume should have unraveled the 
intricacies of theology, and defended, like Edwards, the faith 
once delivered to the saints. 

The records of the past are worthless to us unless we are 
profited by their lessons. They give no instruction of more 
vital importance than that which bears on our present and 
future happiness. If the motives which prompted the lives of 
the great characters of whom we have spoken led to results so 
entirely different from what they should have been, certainly 
it becomes us who are just preparing for the contest of life to 
examine well the object in view, and see if it is worthy our 
aim. 

One of the most essential elements of a strong and manly 
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character, is a constant and unflinching aim at some high and 
noble end. Like the strong rudder hands wliich hold the 
ship on her course across the deep, this consciousness of a pure 
purpose supports a man against every adverse wind, imparting 
to him the courage and energy wliich will finally bring him 
into the harbor of success and security. J>ut he who enters 
life with purposes unworthy of earnest eflfort, will become weak, 
and finally fail. If he looks above, God condemns; if he 
looks into his own heart, he finds the withering conviction that 
his purposes are not worthy of his life; and thus he strugglea 
on against his judgment and the better feelings of his heart 
until, faint and dispirited, he sinks down into despondency, 
and finally into dissipation and shame. 

There is one great centre motive around which all others 
should revolve, and the one which should engage the attention 
of immortal creatures — that is, to glorify God and elevate 
humanity. Anything, I care not what, that does not teruJ 
directly or indirectly to this great leading idea of our being, is 
not to be regarded or entitled to our consideration. I do not 
mean that we shall ignore the secular vocations of life ; but I 
mean that the great and leading object of everything we do 
should be to glorify God and bless mankind. Whenever you 
find a man who does this, you find one who can look with 
steady eye upon the most fearful realities of life, and feel that 
he can do and dare anything for the aeeomplishment of his 
great purpose. 
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N these days, when the inventive genius of the precocious 
American is taxed to the uttermost in order to supply tlie 
demand for labor-saving inventions, the above title need 
not strike the eye as absurd or preposterous. When we can 
fly without danger of an unforeseen and unwelcome ocean bath, 
like Icarus of old ; w^hen we can have our most trivial remarks 
about the weather bottled up and handed down to a gaping 
posterity ; when we can talk to the inhabitants of the other 
hemisphere without the annoyance of sea-sickness, and can 
make fire without fuel — when all these things, and many more 
equally wonderful, are in actual operation, or within the reach 
of the persevering— nothing then need be an object of won- 
der. Let not, therefore, the hasty reader accuse the writer of 
vanity, self-conceit, or an attempt to storm the citadel of his 
preconceived opinions, but apply the directions, if he possesses 
tlie ingredients, to his individual needs. 

Does he wish to write a moral or didactic essay — one con- 
taining sound, wholesome advice, over which is thrown the 
glamour of goodness I First, let him supply himself with 
mild decoctions of Gray's Elegy and the Psalm of Life. These 
are absolutely indispensable. No sober essay, of any preten- 
sion to soundness and a sad, moral, deprecating tone as regards 
the decay of things terrestrial and the glories of things celestial, 
is complete without a judicious sprinkling of the best seasoned 
stanzas from these two poems. They are like salt to thp house- 
w^ife. Does the writer wish to inculcate principles of industry 
and perseverance ? What apter phrase than 

" Let us then be up and doing," &c. 

Has he finished a soul-stirring and heart-rending tirade upon 
ambition and its evil consequences ? What more fitting pero- 
ration than 

" The paths of glory lead but to the grave." 

What more poetic and vaguely beautiful idea than ** footprints 
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in the sands of Time," How adaptable, how flexible, how 
easily interwoven into every thought, how pretty withal, and 
how — new. Are we writing of eloquence — bring in "foot- 
prints" of Demosthenes, Cicero, Webster, Calhoun, Clay ; are 
we writing on Culture, on Ambition, on Newspapers, on 
Woman, on Love, on the Sublime and Beautiful, on Nature, 
on Antiquity, on Books, on things temporal and things spirit- 
ual, things corporeal and things evanescent — we shall be sure 
to find in every one a chink for tlie reception of this patent- 
adjustable quotation. Even as dark a subject as *' The Negro 
Kace " can furnish the hugest *' footprints " that^eadily serve 
to guide or to warn us througli its many labyrinthine bypaths. 

Do we wish to conjure up from the days "that are not" 
some sweet, modest, retiring maiden, whose actions speak 
louder than her words ? Do we wish to drag perforce this lily 
of the valley, in her scant frocks and hair d la Pompadour^ 
and parade her on the modern stage as a worthy exemplar for 
the flippant damsels of the present ? (Caution. — In all writings 
of the moral or didactic nature, always abuse the present and 
lavish praises on the past. This is a general rule, without 
exception, and for this reason is the most admirable and unique 
" general rule " before advanced.) Is this delicate preference 
for the maid of yore desirable ? What sweeter way of putting 
it than to say : 

'* Full many a flower is born," &c. 

Is there any more delightful theme to the youthful essayist 
than the subject of '^ Unacknowledged Merit," in some shape 
or form ! Could such a subject be properly handled without 
lugging in " the mute, inglorious Milton ?" But we refrain 
from further excerpts and illustrations from these storehouses 
of pathos and beauty — a beauty, too, that need not be pur- 
chased by the line, as was unfortunately the case with K^ramos, 
written by the author of those verses so invaluable to youthful 
writers and orators. 

" The lives of great men all remind ua 
We can make our lives sublime," &c. 
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These quotations must be judiciously and sparingly made. 
Like salt, they are indispensable in proper quantities, and un- 
savory when in excess. Add to these, to suit the taste, dark or 
indirect 'allusions, " a divinity that stirs within us," and sad 
lamentation over the degeneracy of the times, and exhortations 
to a better life, and the whole is well seasoned. These, under- 
stand, are the condiments. The substantial part may be 
obtained in many different ways.- The most fruitful sources, 
however, are disordered livers, unwholesome food, imagined 
ill-treatment on the part of the College Professors, and impe- 
cuniosity. If the would-be essayist finds himself suffering 
with any of these symptoms, let him take a lonely ramble, with 
the Psalm of Life and the Elegy, one under each arm, return 
home and confine himself in a silent garret (a cloudy day or a 
rainy night is the preferable time for incubation) and if a 
moral essay is not hatched from his brooding brain, it will not 
be the fault of the recipe. 

The next species of essay that finds favor with a great many 
is the critique* This is the simplest and easiest of all to write, 
inasmuch as it entails no necessity for rambling, or an abnor- 
mal state of the w^eather, the purse, or the temper. There are 
three ways in which the writer may accomplish his work 
effectively. The first thing of all is, of course, to select a book 
upon which the sage Aristarchus is to vent his spleen or ex- 
haust his admiration. This is the easiest part of his task, 
although many imagine it, erroneously, to be the most difficult. 
Select any book of which the critic can catch the faintest 
glimpses of the sense — the size and language in which it is 
written are immaterial. For if written in a foreign language, 
we have merely to procure a translation into the vernacular 
(we forgot to say every critic is expected to know how to read 
and write ; nothing else is, however, necessary) ; and, if very 
large, we have merely to jcriticise portions — the first, middle 
and last — and say at the end of the critique, *' We regret that 
we are unable to point out any more beauties in this inestima- 
ble work ; for they are so numerous and so ' closely interwoven 
with the web of the author's thought,' that nothing short of 
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an octavo would contain them. We advise everv reader, therc^ 
fore, to give this magnilicent prochu^t of a stupendous intellect 
his closest attention. Price, in calf, ^7.50 ; in cloth, So.OO. 
Smith it Jones, publishers, 511 Hroadway, X. Y." t)r, as is 
better adapted to modern taste, close as follows . '* We finish 
the volume before us with a siijrh of relief. It is difticult to 
imagine how any man. with a grain of mother wit, could s^x^nd 
a lifetime in comjnling a more gigantic bore. The very im- 
perfections of the work are on such a grand scaU' as to attract 
attention. We advise every lover of books to purchme it, as 
an example of what a man can not d(s and also for the lauda- 
ble end of filh'mr his ])ook-slielves ; but. as he loves liis ease, bv 
no means read it.'' TricH' as i)eforc. The result of this is 
sometimes startling ; the abused work runs through the fiftieth 
edition, for all are anxious to see whether the critic is lying or 
telling the truth. But to resume : The first way of criticising, 
after this preliminary skirmishing, is to read the criticisms of 
others, select therefrom the choicest bits of satire, laudation, 
wit and humor, and incorporate them into one united whole. 
]^e careful to alter the words and use synonymous terms. 
(C'rabb's Dictionary of Synonyms is useful for this purpose.") 
This is an easy way, and one that an adroit writer can turn to 
a good purpose. The second way is to make extensive exceq>ts 
(vulgo, clippings,) and to preface them by such remarks as 
these : " Observe how pathetically the author," etc. ; '' how 
expressive the thought,'" *' how- witty," *^ how sublime," ** how 
humorous," and other adjectives to suit the taste. Then change 
the author's language in the succeeding passage to your own. 
then quote again, '* ringing in a few changes" in the adjectives. 
If the book i^ small, continue this process to the bitter end ; if 
large, suy something about time and space, or break off* sud- 
denly with a shower of all the surplus adjectivc^s. The intro- 
duction, w^hich should always be written last, mav be obtained 
from any book that bears the least upon the subject under dis- 
cussion — alwavs makinnr use of Oabb's Svnonvms. This is a 
beautiful way of writing, inasmuch as it is honest, easy and 
effective. The only difficulty is the adjectives, and they can 
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be easily obtained from a coiiiiuon lexicon. Of course, if wo 
wish the criticism to be harsh, we liave merely to change* the 
adjectives to tlieir opposites. 

The third way of criticising is extremely dangerous and un- 
profitable. This is an attempt to give your own opinion of 
the merits of a work. It is a wild and erratic notion, fostered 
by our conceit, to imagine that we have an individual opinion. 
AVe must learn to mould our views by those previously ex- 
pressed by the recognized authorities. If any one should have 
the temerity to make so foolhardy an attempt, we advise him 
to prepare for a long and tedious battle, against tremendous 
odds. 

The third kind of essay is the humorous. The standard 
authorities are Bill Arp, »Iosh Billings, Artemus Ward, Mark 
Twain, Eli Perkins, and Ghe Whillikins. Without a thorough 
knowledge of these, the would-be humorist can do nothing. 
These are as necessary as (Cray's Elegy and the Psalm of Life to 
the moral essayist. The fii-st thing to do is to make a few 
choice selections from the most approved slang of the above- 
mentioned authorities, and to intersperse them with bad Eng- 
lish. If this does not succeed, use a profusion of asterisks, 
indexes and blank spaces. Blank spaces are very eflfective, for 
the reader naturally supposes that there must be something 
witty in so peculiar a proceeding, and is ashamed to acknowl- 
edge his own obtuseness. Obscurity is as essential in Wit as 
it is in Sublimity. As a parting injunction to the would-be wit, 
we would say: ** Cultivate obscure language." 

With these ample directions, we leave the discovery to the 
mercy of the critics. " You know who the critics are. The 
men and women who have failed in literature and art." 
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THE (CONSTITUENTS OF TRUE (GREATNESS. 




'ERE I asked to give my definition of a truly great man, 
I would say, without hesitation, that ho was one who 
possessed talent, will and virtue. Either one of these 
three attributes is great in itself. When a person possesses 
great talent and an iron will, he wins the proud name of a 
genius. No matter where he is, or how he acts his part, his 
achievements are great and wonderful, either for weal or woe. 
Thus talent and will may be likened to the lever, and force 
applied. The lever, we are taught by common sense, would 
be a worthless thing in mechanics were it not for force. This 
force and lever are powerful. Talent is the lever and Will the 
force that moves the world. But there is something else neces- 
sary, that the deeds of the genius may be glorious — a guide 
to the will. This guide is virtue. When a person is so fortu- 
nate as to possess all three of these qualities, he goes forth 
conquering and to conquer. This is rarely the case. We 
often see a man with little talent and a firm will, or little will 
and not much mind ; for the greater part of the human race 
are such. Less often we see men of mighty minds and un- 
bending wills, but wanting in virtue. Such a man we call a 
misguided genius. If he be a warrior, we regret that he ever 
lived. Napoleon was such. He immolated the glory of 
Europe upon the pyre of unbridled ambition! Be he a poet ? 
A tear of pity is shed for him. Byron was such. At one 
moment he soars aloft in a flood of beauty, but at the very 
next he is reveling in pollution. Be he an astronomer ? We 
regret that one who could mete the very heavens had a little 
soul. Laplace was such. His will gave wings to his mighty 
mind, that moved aloft and explored worlds and suns, " that 
whirled with the galaxies through the wastes of heaven," and 
tracked the comet into the far-away, unseen and infinite realms 
of space. But with him virtue was wanting. Chance was 
his god. He considered np first cause. His soul, that was 
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aent ae a fledgeling to be reared upon earth, Vetnmed to the 
*' Great Tribunal " 

" With ruffled plume, with drooping head, 
With low ana mournful strain." 

He was detested while living, and now — a wreck in eternity. 

But when the possessor of talent and will has virtue for his 
guide, his victories are glorious and eternal — glorious because 
they are for good, and eternal because they are the oflspring of 
the God-part of man. Such men cannot be over-estimated. 
No eulogy is too good for them. If poor, they make poverty 
pleasant. If bound with the galling gyves of sickness, they 
still work. The damp, dismal and loathsome dungeon walls 
cannot keep the mind imprisoned ; upward, ever upward, it 
moves. New forms of golden truth, new axioms of precious 
wisdom, and scenes of heavenly beauty, are won from the void 
and formless infinite, and handed down as a costly legacy for 
all generations. On their works we see the image of their 
characters. The soul of Milton is mirrored in his immortal 

song — 

*• How his rapturous words arise, 

Like a strain of heavenly music 
Stealing grandly through the skies." 

Fit song for angelic hosts. 

Socrates lived in an age when the world was enveloped in 
moral darkness and superstition enthroned in beauty. But 
his uplifted eye could discern light beyond. For his ideal of 
goodness he lived, for it he died — sunk with the golden sun, to 
shine upon a fairer shore. Yes, with the sun the spark of his 
life went out ; but it left the horizon gilded with a hallowed 
influence. Humboldt w^as the offspring of illustrious parent- 
age, cradled in the lap of luxury and '^ courted by kings." 
But wealtli was too trifling for him. His soul longed for 
truth, and he sought it in Nature's book. He read the history 
of our globe as traced by the finger of God upon the rocky 
strata, and explored the awful volcano, with hell heaving in 
its bosom. He said, *' God liveth," and died in hope of life 
eternal beyond the shores of time. 
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These are the true men. Their talent was great, their will 
was firm, and virtue their guide. ' In the great *' battle of life" 
they won laurels more beautiful than ever wreathed the brow 
of a monarch — more lasting than were ever won by victorious 
gladiator upon the blood-crimsoned sands of the arena. Their 
names, as well as their deeds, cannot be forgotten. They are 
engraved deep upon tlie world's great heart. The bones of 
Laplace lie mouldering in the grave of an infidel. Hia 
works will be buried deep in the wrecks of time. But the 
remains of the Christian philosopher sleep in a gorgeous mau- 
soleum — ''the grave of hi? glorious deodii." Time cannot 
tarnish them. 

The possession of talent and will only, will always be de- 
tested ; but he who has virtue for his guide will never, no 
never, fear death; for in him are the Constituents of True 
Greatness. 

" When her la^t sob convulsive givat nature sliall heave, 
And the world its foundations in ruin shall leave, 
The end such a man shall oahiily expeet, 
And sink 2">rou4 on the bier of a universe wrecked." 



TIME AND TIDE WAIT FOR NO MAX. 




\ P[HE above is not less true than familiar. Though a learned 
pride may have suggested quite a different beginning, yet 
for once elegance was sacrificed to energy; and though 
an expression has been used manifestly not my own, and more- 
over unacknowledged, yet, I suppose no one will be found har- 
dy enough to charge me with plagiarism. It is a sentence with 
which every school-boy has become familiar along with ^' A 
bird in hand is worth two in the bush," etc., and which was 
indelibly impressed ui>on his youthful memory at the same 
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time that, with pen poised between forefinger and tliumb, he 
was making delible impreppions npon foolscap. 

The phrase is a familiar one, yet we might write a small 
treatise npon it without exhausting the subject. However, do 
not be needlessly alarmed ; for w^e do not intend to write even 
a small treatise upon it at present, and our remarks will be 
rather curtailed than extended. The same thing predicated of 
these two subjects shows that there are at least two things in 
the world over which man has neither absolutely nor in part 
any control. Boasted lord of creation, the waves swallow up 
the works of thy hands, while time writes his wrinkles on thy 
brow and makes manifest the results of his insidious attacks in 
thy feeble step and lack-lustre eye. Though these subjects 
have a common predicate, they are far from being similar in 
themselves. The tides occur at regular intervals, and shall 
ever do so while our terrestrial system continues to make its 
annual revolution around the sun. Ihit it is a thing of earth 
and must perish. IVIight we not say that its contimiation de- 
pends upon that of the solar system and hence — shall not the 
Bolar system pass away ? Ay, not only will there come a time 
when 

" the treasuiv 

Of nature's gennins sliall tumble all together;" 

but the whole universe shall vanish before the frown of Him by 
whom it was so " fearfully and wonderfully made," 

" Like the baseless fabric of a vision shall diasolve, 
And faded, leave not a wrack behind." 

But of time, the definition of the wisest philosopher may not 
hope to convey an idea beyond that conveyed by the identical 
assertion, time is time ; and indeed, who but Omnipotence 
shall tell of its beginning, or who shall say '' Time was, but 
time shall be no more." Time is one of the mysteries of the 
unknown and unknowable. From an ineffable germ was he 
evolved and void, and chaos are his younger brothers His 
countenance is stern, and the streams of ages have worn long 
narrow grooves in cheeks that were never fair, and the accumu- 
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lated duets of centuries cover his raven locks. He is the ^'old 
man eloquent" though mute, impressive from his very silence. 
Though old would be meaningless if applied to him, yet his 
cold gray eye vrith undiminished lustre continues to dart forth 
its eagle glance, and his step, strong and vigorous, has discovered 
no signs of decay. He is the mathematical man, the embodi- 
ment of promptness and energy. He is punctual and never 
fails to meet any of his engagements. Think of it dissolute 
man ! His steps are so exact and regular that clocks and 
watches are regulated by them. We will close by summing 
up his failings. But alas I he is " faultily faultless." What 
can we say not in his praise ? Do we admire the picture ? 
Possibly as a piece of imagination, but what of the analogous 
human production ? O, ye hard hearts that are not cheered 
by the milk of human kindness, that — 

*' Melt not at another's \voe8 !*' 

O, ye models of mathematical precision, ye proud in your own 
strength ; ye uncharitable towards your fellow-men, think you 
it is human ? Yours is a select company ; your friends are like 
yourselves, though not of a congenial spirit ; your road lonely. 
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ARGUMENTUM BACKULORUM. 



Oratores, Scriptores, et oinues alii, 
Who write when they're asked, ut ego feci, 
Faciunt nihil that's worthy to read, 
Sed solum, I think, ridiculum quid. 

Be hoc as it may, attende to me, 
Dum narro a rem jucundam ad te ; 
Veritatem of it non possum to swear ; 
In a paper id lexi : audietis it there. 

Judices, et testes, et counselors bold, 
Congregabantur in court I am told. 
Judices fruebantur officii otio, 
While lawyers w«re gaping on benches below. 

Unas attestator in box there stabat ; 

Hie homo appeared nempe quasi erat 

Viridis, et piger; et somewhat too soft 

To pass per the ignem without being caught. 

The actor causarum, then pleading the case. 
Was homo de novo, just into the place ; 
Dum putans himself maximum in the town, 
Putavit he would the testem frown down. 

The causas agebat was one assault 

Upon hominem qui erat very much mauled : 

The lawyer jubebat the testem to show 

The quid, quum, and where descended the blow. 

The testis, impotens, exactly to t«ll, 
Conabatur ab voce id monstrare well. 
The lawyer still dicens se non posse see 
" Come candide," dixit, " id monstra to me." 

The testis, jam putans 'twas tempus to quit, 
Nee timens judices aut forum a whit, 
Perspexit the lawyer cum some of a frown, 
Dixit " erat just so," et turn knock'd him down. 

— Rochesia^ Campus. 
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PHILIP L. YKATMAN. — Wlieii .studcMits avo hmn Jissocialod 
together in the .same classes, imder tlie same instructors, anil meet 
frequently outside ot" the (.lass-room, it is not uncommon for stron^ 
ties of friendship to Ix' formed; but when, in a«lditinn to such asso- 
ciation, there is some conjmunity of iri(en*st through r<'lati"n to one 
another in more intimate matters, an attachment is formed whirh 
})inds the parties with indissolui^le boncls. 

Such friendships, such bonds, were tormed ])y the subjeit of this 
notice — our beloved friend and f»dlow-student, PliiLii* L. Yeatman 
— while a student of Washington and Lee University. And now 
the news that he is no more casts a pall of sadness over more hearts 
than one, and is the source of the greatest sorrow to those who 
knew him best; for " to know him was to love him," so kind and 
generotis and good he was. 

Struck down, at Liberty, Va., with a violent fever, away from 
home, yet among friends, he suflfered for six long, w^eary weeks, till, 
on the 24th day of August, with the Lord's prayer uj^on his lips, 
his spirit was released by the hand of our merciful Father, who 
doeth all things in love ; 

" and his duKt, 

Precious in death as it has been in life, 
Was borne by those who loved him to his home, 
Which had so oft been brightened by his smile — 
To those sad, sorrowing ones who called him son, 
And those fond hearts, so proud to call him brother ; 
But ah ! no thrilling look uf love they met, 

When it was said, * lie comes !' 

How bitter is the sorrow of the heart 

When thus bereaved ! how drear the fiitiire seenin ! 

But there is liope : the Christian contemplates 

Paternity with joy, and hope's bright bow 

ITas spanned tlie dreary portals he must pabs." 
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EDITORIAL. 

J. II. HAMILTON. Virjrinla. Editor In Chlrf. 

Washington IM. StH'hty : draham Lee Society : 

R. E. CoBBT. Teiin. Glover Moore, Texao. 

J. G. Taxton, Va. W. D. Carter, Ky. 

W. S. FOUKESTEK. Ky.. Uui'iuei'f Managir. 



SALrTATORV. 




HE oAperiinont of lust year liavin<;:j^)rovQd succ««^tul, tho 
Southern Collegian will continue a monthly Magazine. 
In this form it is not only more favorably reoeived by our ex- 
changes, but commands more notice of the University authori- 
ties. During the past session tlie Collegian's growth of influ- 
ence was naturally ill-received by the Faculty and Trustees, 
yet we hope for the future to escape reprimand. While it shall 
be our prime endeavor to preserve an unvarying tone of cour- 
tesy to our superiors, we shall not feel the least liesitancy in 
discussing freely and frankly all matters of College interest, that 
the sentiment of the Students expressed through this medium 
may liave due influence in the councils of the " powers that 
be." Evidently the interests of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity and the Southern Collegian are identical ; the success of 
the former is necessary to the latter's existence, while it can not 
be denied that a prosperous College journal is beneficial to any 
literary institution. Upon these considerations we shall expect 
of the Faculty a patient audience, assuring that honorable body 
that the twelfth volume of the Collegian shall contain noth- 
ing that may be construed as detrimental to themselves or the 
University. 

In this connection we would urge the Alumni to aid us, at 
least in the Personal Department. By occasional communi- 
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cations they are able to render the (oi.lecjian far more enter- 
taining to their class of subscribers. Surely your College ex- 
periences occupy no small place in memory ; hence favor U8 
with some pleasant reminiscences. 

As to the general "makeup" of the Collkgiax, we deem 
no changes necessary ; so in this respect we shall follow the 
course of our predecessors. The only improvement contem- 
plated is a new design for the cover. 

In conclusion, we desire a word with the Trustees. It is in- 
deed with deep solicitude that we learn what a small propor- 
tion of these names honor our subscription list. AVe never 
before imagined that a member of that body could feel so little 
interest in us as not to desire the Southern Collegian. This 
number will be sent to every one related to the University, 
and we confidently expect that at least every Trustee will for- 
ward his name as a regular subscriber. Becoming thus inti- 
mately acquainted with the thoughts and feelings of the youth 
placed under their surveillance, they will certainly feci better 
qualified to make laws for its government. 



TWO MATTERS OF PKACTICAL IMPORTA>XE. 




" I am no orator, as Brutus is, 
But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man," tfec*. 

[HERE are two things which every student should do, 
viz : join one of the Literary Societies, and take the 
Collegian. We would say nothing against boating and base- 
ball, each of which, though perhaps more agreeable, is yet but 
a modification of gymnasium exercise ; but while physical de- 
velopment is desirable, we should not, in the meantime, neglect 
that cultivation of the mind which is necessary to place in the 
most advantageous light our personal graces and accomplish- 
ments. But it is not necessary to dwell on the advantages 
which a connection with a well-ordered literary society would 
afford us ; nor is it necessary to speak of the great benefits 
which would result to us from the mental exercise required in 
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composing. There can be but one opinion, concerning these 
matters; and any one who has seriously considered the ques- 
tion must be aware how intimately connected is the success of 
the Collegian and of the Literary Societies with the welfare 
and prosperity of the institution itself on which we are de- 
pending for educational improvement. A University should 
be something more than a place where we may study Latin 
and Cireek under competent instructors. It should be a place 
where opportunities are afforded us of ridding ourselves of 
youthful bashfulness and timidity. The mistakes which we 
make before coming to College, and even those we make while 
there, have little, if any, effect on our afterlife ; but we should 
keep in mind that when we leave our Alma Mater and our 
youthful companions, we shall immediately enter upon that 
part of our course which is practical, and where there will be 
many to dispute the prize \vith us. Every word and action of 
ours will then be criticised and dwelt upon, if possible, to our 
disadvantage. Then shall we regret that such matters as we 
shall have found to be of great practical importance we have 
entirely neglected. Then shall we regret that, while bending 
all our efforts towards obtaining diplomas, we had not suffi- 
cient regard for that intellectual cultivation of which every 
College should be a center. 



-THE OLD, OLD STORY.'' 




S the heading would naturally suggest, the subject of this 
5 writing is a College Hall. Formerly our arguments in 
favor of such an institution were somewhat of a conjectural 
type ; now, a year's experience has confirmed our prophecies. 
The inconveniences that detracted from every variety of enter- 
tainment attempted by the students during the past session are 
too fresh in our memories to require attention here. It is our 
object to impress upon the authorities the necessity of a new 
building, or an apartment in the University suitable for con- 
certs, balls, and the like. The revenue to the different College 
organizations would, in a short time, amount to more than the 
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cost of construction. Such an addition, in our opinion, would 
not only be of telling benefit to the I'niversity, but would be 
a fruitful source of pleasure to the students and community 
in general. The In'gh standard of Lexington society is no 
small ingredient in our educational facilities ; and in order to 
utilize this important factor, the favor of the young ladies must 
be cultivated, which cannot be done without succumbing to 
the commands of fashion in giving occasional food for gaiety. 
Without a suitable hall, we are thus, to a great degree, de- 
prived of one of the most polishing features of (^ollego erudi- 
tion. 

liesides this, the several sporting organizations of the Uni- 
versity have, in former years, derived quite considerable sup- 
port from the entertainments given by students and friends of 
these institutions. Without the needed improvement, all tlu» 
athletic associations must suffer or become a serious burden to 
their members. At best, we could only keep up to the stand- 
ard of those who have gone before, a poor accomplishment as 
compared to the rapid advances in progress at many Southern 
Colleges and Universities. We are well aware that the old 
])eople are, to some extent, prejudiced against the increased 
prominence of sports in schools and colleges, yet it is necessary, 
in order to retain our position, to " fight the devil \vith fire." 
The great tendency of the age is to " follow the crowd," and 
those who avoid the throng have no portion in the spoils. That 
any [)ublic institution succeed, its pilots must be awake to im- 
provements of e.y^^ry st^rt, and* prepare<l to jjin in every ad- 
vance. 

Filled with these ideas, we beg the Hoard of Trustees to 
take immediate steps in regard to the improvement for which 
the (\)LLEGiAN has been so long clamoring. We understand 
that the Faculty are in favor of the move, and we earnestly 
hope their recommendations will be favorably heard by the 
higher body. 
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tup: walks. 
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UR suggestions about practical mattere of interest con- 
nected with the University liave hitherto met with recep- 
tions whieli though in striking contrast, were equally unpleas- 
ant; at first they were received coldly, oh! so coldly! — and 
then suddenly became warra — in fact so fervent that for a time 
the patient, long suffering Editor-in-chief, was threatened with 
utter annihilation. Again, however, conscious as we are of 
good intentions and honest, we ^* put in our editorial/' 

AVe protest against the walks on thc- Cauipu» being con-i 
tinually raked up and pressed down and reshaped and rendereija 
unfit for use. The walks are nominally made of gravel, bu| 
in reality are made of sand and clay with just enough grave| 
to affotd an excuse for the name. In dry weather these walki 
are too dusty for use, and in >yet weather, too muddy. Therq 
is little chance for any improvement now, but we call the at- 
tention of the authorities to the evil with the hope that in fu- 
ture it will be corrected. And we wish it clearly understood, 
that while we say boldly that our walks are muddy, we do not 
mean any disrespect to our Honorable Ijoard of Trustees. 
In future, any article inten4ed to impugn \\\q honor of this 
body, will l)e accompanied by a fooi note to that effect. 

WOOD. 




^URIXG the past year there was considerable complaint on 
the part of students occupying rooms about the College 
that the price of wood furnished them was unreasonable. The 
matter was referred to the Proctor, but he, with the usual con- 
servatism of our authorities, declined to make any change in 
the price which had been adopted by his predecessor. Now 
the students are charged $5 per cord, and at the same time 
receive short measure. Again, the price of wood is $2.50 per 
cord ; the price of cutting and storing, seventy-five cents per 
cord ; making a total cost of $3.25, and leaving a clear profit 
of $1.75, or 53 per cent. The statement is made in the cata- 
logue that fuel " is furni^cd at cost." Surely this does not 
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tally with the above statement. Here we have the '* law and 
evidence," but whence shall we expect the " administration of 
justice." Doubtless some one will be offended at this state- 
ment of facts ; but, be this as it may, they are facts, and we 
have the right to claim a reform." The figures above given 
are for purchases of single cords of wood, and no one will 
make himself ridiculous by asserting that large quantities of 
wood cannot be bought and • handled at the same rates. Let 
us have wood at $3.50 per cord, and we are content. 



f\y 



rHK (iVMNASlUM. 




;HE prosperity of the Athletic Association of '76-'7, '77-'8, 
see ms to have beentpg great to be lasting. At the Com- 
mencements of these sessions the athletic performances added 
no little to the general entertainment ; and now scarcely a rem- 
nant is left «av£. ..the half dilapidated gymnasium, the mere 
vestige of past celebrity. With two such spirited boat clubs, 
we cannot see any excuse for the present neglect of such an 
essential to training. The needed repairs might be made at a 
very moderate expense, if done immediately ; yet, on the prin- 
ciple that " a stitch in time saves nine," the Preps will soon 
have the apparatus beyond the power of repair. We suggest 
two remedies : either reorganize the old Athletic Association, 
or let the Boat Clubs take the matter in hand, and make such 
repairs as shall be deemed expedient, with the understanding 
tliat they shall have control of its management and free use of 
it for training their crews. Prompt action must be taken, or 
what is left of the Oymnasium will not be serviceable. 



** LABOR HAS SURE REWARD." 



,UIS motto has long hung in the editors' sanctum ; but 
we fear our faith in it will soon be shaken, if there is not 
a change. Its sentiment has enthused many a weary writer, 
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and produced many deserving compositions that would other- 
wise have been unknown to the world ;. and yet the present 
editors, although imbued with the most profound horror of 
every species of skepticism, nmst soon wrc^t it from its perch 
of honor, unless the friends of the Collegian, rallv to their 
support, AVe deem it a sutMcient exhibition of ingratitude for 
a student or young alumnus to refuse to take his College Mag- 
azine ; for one to subscribe for the Collegian and refuse to 
pay his subscription, is no less than a disgraceful breach of 
honor. Instead of the Collkuian's being self-supporting, as 



NVe are sorely 
apprehensive that we shall lind in our very home an unhappy ' 
exception to the maxim that has stimulated the energies of our 
predecessors. Then, by all the dear ties of student friendship, 
and by all the pleasant recollections of your Alma Mater, we 
do implore you to pay your honest dues to the Southern Col- 
legian. Purely none of you could repudiate such a debt. 
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College and Campus 



Where are you living ? 



The work on the ^fjiusoleuiu i^j in'ourresMiM'. 



Who was the " Irebu mat asKeu a jumig muy u nc un^ni 
lielp her to '' Bviionirns." lie probably meant Binib'ns. 

Gen. Lee has resumed the duties of IVesident and Professor 
of Applied Mathematics. 



The Matriculation list shows a welcome increase over the 
number last year. 



A young lady of Lex. :^ays she is d'uujonally opposed to round 
dancinjr. 



A certain freshman wishes to know whether Geometry and 

«. 

Algebra are taught in the Senior Class. O pshaw! 



D of La. contemplates readjusting the < onstitution 

of the U. S. 
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Is it fate that guides the footsteps of wandering freshmen to 
the back window when they seek their ranch at a ghostly hour ? 

" Smike" says he don't see why a corporation can't sufler 
corporal punishment. 

WK- f\ "'1-- ^'-^ f^ of Kv ^•nmf» out in a pair of black 



e 
inquired if " those rx)nes' were uie luaubuiuun/. 



Miss has materially injured her eyes coi)ying notes re- 
ceived from a certain bic. Probably she also has an eye to 
the law. 



of Ky. to H of Va. " Lend me a handkerchief 



I want to go calicoing." 



*' Freshie" asks Prof. White who '' Old Jim" is. Says he 
has been told to get on the good side of him. 

D of Ky. seeing a fellow-passenger assisted off the stage 

by a limb, retired to the inside with the remark that it would 
teach him a salutatory lesson. 

J> of Europe says he don't see why the young ladies of 

Lex. should think it strange that one student should take 
another buggy riding mstead of taking calico. May be one 
young lady could give the reason. 

n 



F of Ky. is President of the Y. Ai. CJ. A. ; President 01 

the Hop Club ; President of the Boxing Club ; Chairman of G. 
Lit. Society, Committee on Constitution of Hop Club and Com. of 
Arrangements; Ex-Moderator (?) of the M. M's; Business 
Manager of the Collegian ; Chief of Secret Service department 



/ 
/ 

/ 
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and Secretary of the A. S. Boat Club. Still he was not happy 
until he got permission to copy the Graham Constitution. 

" Mig." and '' Hint." have grown to such boldness as to at- 
tend D. P. Verily ye know not what a day or an hour may 
bring forth. 



Dick was recently informed by a phrenologist that he had a 
good head for poetry. The next day's sun found his lamps 
still trimmed and buniing. The Collegian hopes to profit by 
the results. 



A certain brown but handsome bic. has so many notes to 
write that he is compelled to resort to a writing machine. 

Serenades are all the rage. Even was one of our Profes- 
sors filled with great wrath when he looked upon his apple 
trees on Saturday morning. 

B of Ky. came to see us a few mornings since in a very 

melancholy state of mind. Said life had become a bore. No 
questions were asked. Calico the probable cause. 

The Literary Societies organized early, and have gotten 
regularly to work. Their membership will possibly i » a 
that of last year. 



t .11 V 



On the 29th, a party of young ladies wxnt out t< 
grapes (?) from Weiss. They returned singing, but com]. i:i'r>' A 
that the road was very steep (the road to Lex. is all dow- • *IL\ 
Some sympathizing friends sent around brandy and 6ou«, aad 
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the young ladies remained at home for a few days, in the state 
called remorse. 

N. B. — The printers were instructed to withhold the fore- 
going, but receive<l the instructions too late, 

During the summer Kirk wrote that the ** j>erspiration was 
rolling from every ^wr." Pore Kirk ! 

M of Texas. '• H , who was the father of Zebidee's 

children?" H . "God only knows; I've forgotten all 

the Scripture I ever knew." Old jokes will find new victims. 

" Mis." promised to furnish the editor-in-chief with cigarettes 
if he would not publish any jokes on him. He has been 
sponging off the editor for the aforesaid commodity ever since, 
so he feels released from the contract. 



The Freshmen are waging a terrible war on the bats. At 
least a hundred pounds of shot are sold daily. Three bats 
have been killed and many thousands crippled (?). One 
Freshman was arrested, two days after his arrival, for shooting 
inside the corporation. 

M. of Texas wants to know where those large roses in the 
botanical collection of the museum grew. 



If. of Ky. says he can substantiate all of his statesmen. 



1 



£ a t». 
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Prof. Harrison Las made a change in the text-books of 
Frendi. Otto's Grammar has been replaced by Kietel's Col- 
legiate French Cx)urse in the Junior. One is struck with the 
aj)propriatene8S of the green cover. • 

'* Jerimeny Christmas, but we have to study like thunder," 
was the remark of a Freshman to a young lady to whom he 
had just been introduced. Death by strangulation is the price 
of this ^* young idea's " next calico trip. 

Two young ladies having kindly proffered their assistance, 
for the fullest accounts of balls and fancy parties after this 
issue, examine the local columns of the Southern Collegian. 



By special request of parties concerned, we call the atten- 
tion of loafers to the convenience of the rooms in North Dor- 
mitory. 



^Notwithstanding the small number in the fourth class, tlu* 
attendance at the Virginia Military Institute shows an increa •* 
over last year. 

Mc. of Va. concludes that the Emperor Probus must have 
been a megatherium, to have had his breast pierced with a 
thousand swords at the same time. What a light Zoolotry 
throws on the history of ancient times. 
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F. of Va. tliinks we should have suspenBion od the twelfth 
of October, since it is Washington's birth-day. How long the 
Wash. L. Society has celebrated the wrong day ! 

B. of Ga., reading a newspaper account of a railroad acci- 
dent. — ** One passenger had his head entirely serced from liis 
body.'' The kind of sauce not mentioned. 

North Dormitory has opened a wholesale and retail dry- 
goods establishment since the hop. Ladies' white dress goods 
a specialty. [Sept. 26 — 3 insertions.] 

We call the attention of the students generally to the adver- 
tisements in the Collegian. In their i>atronage, preference 
should be given those who help to support the College paper. 

The Freshmen should be more regular in their attendance at 
Chapel services. It makes a very unfavorable impression for 
a young man to cut Chapel in his first session. This advice is 
offered in all kindness, since we are anxious for the young men 
to succeed. 



" Fid " likes to talk over the good old times in Academ. Its 
associations are so delightful that he visits his old Professor of 
Mathematics more often than his present Legal Instructor. 
" Whv this thusness ?" 



Of the A. B.'s of '79, Gaines and Hopkins have returned to 
take Law, ^* Pansey " McCluer is taking a special academic 
course, and Rainsford is applying for M. A. Getzendanner, 
B. L. '79, is taking Academ. 

It is remarkable what careful modulations the tone of the 
Freshman undergoes when he is negotiating for a second-hand 
*^Jack." 



Wash, and Lee University Hop Club. — The ** mashers" 
to whom this lengthy appellation is collectively applied organ- 
ized on Monday afternoon, Sept. 22d. Mr. A. W. Gaines was 
called to the chair. A motion was made for the enrollment of 
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members, and about thirty-five '' had men " made their marks. 
Elections being declared in order, Mr. W. S. Forrester was 
elected President, and Mr. J. C. Bullitt Secretary and Treas- 
urer. On motion, it was decided to give a grand hop on the 
following Thursday evening, to commence promptly at eight 
o'clock and end at twelve. Messrs. Carter and Hopkins, with 
the President as chairman, composed the committee of arrange- 
ments. Messrs. Gaines and Eainsford were elected floor man- 
agers. After some instructions to the Treasurer as to the 
number of ducats to be collected from each member, the 
august assembly adjourned to discuss the merits of dancing in 
general, and of the Lexington belles in particular. 



The Hop. — Although the clear sky on the evening of Sept. 
£5th caused an appreciable decline in livery stocks, it was none 
the less delightful to the hoppists, in whose pleasure the Fates 
themselves seemed to feel an interest. The Graham Societj' 
Ilall had been in readiness for some time, when tlie committee 
of arrangements found that more room was necessary for the 
accommodation of all expected. This news, at such a late 
hour, puzzled the committee to no little extent, inasmuch as 
Lexington can furnish only one regular band. They were 
relieved of their anxiety, however, by the announcement that 
some roving Italian musicians were in town. The Wash. 
Hall was soon fitted up, and the Italians employed to manu- 
facture the music. 

Notwithstanding ''various and sundry" prophecies to the 
contrary, the party began to assemble at eight, and in twenty 
minutes the first set was being enjoyed by nearly thirty couples. 
We would fain notice the individual dancers ; but without the 
assistance of a young lady, we fear to remark on their several 
graces. As to the attractiveness of the entertainment, it need 
only be said that every one except the chaperofis joined in the 
dance. Every regular set of lancers was followed by a waltz, 
and the managers were so indefatigable in their exertions as to 
aflbrd the dancers scarcely breathing time. The only causes 
of diversion were the not unfrequent losses of equilibrium, 
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none of which, however, resulted in any berious injury to the 
person most deeply concerned. One of the editors, who was 
inveigled into the dance, left the mark of his cranium on- the 
floor, and came near causing his partner to follow his example. 
Barely escaping annihilation in this instance, he wisely con- 
cluded that it was better to ^' fugit '^ than to come to his death 
at the hands of a female. His knowledge of Scripture evi- 
dently assisted in tliis wise determination. When the sixth 
set had been completed, a grand quadrille was announced, 
after which the party partook of some refreshments. Three 
more regular sets were danced before twelve o'clock, when the 
chaperons, as they had been before requested by the Chib, 
informed the happy assembly that it was time to go home. 
With great reluctance the party disbanded, and universally 
declared that this was the most successful hop Lexington had 
seen for years. O, tliat the editors' feet were at their bidding, 
that some of life's happiness might be theirs ! 



ALUMNI. 



Gus Walton is in the cotton business in Augusta, Ga. It is 
said that he sings very little and has almost entirely stopped 
taking " calico." How we have felt the need of him in the 
Concerts. 

J. S. Wilson is studing law in Yorkville, S. C. How the 
Courts will echo when he is admitted to the bar. 

R D. Shepherd, '75-6-7-8, was in Shepherdstown, W. Va. 
when we last heard of him. If some " easy tickets" were in- 
stituted he could perhaps be prevailed on to return to the Uni- 
versity. 

Johnie Eobinson, C. E. '76, is surveying on Red River, La. 
The Harry Lees think of him whenever one of the crew-men 
misses a row. 
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Albert Steves, 'T^-'To-'TO-'TT, is in the lumber business in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

•Thad. Smitli, '74-' 75-' 70-' 7 7, is in the Clerk's offic*e in tho 
same place. 

R. V. Campbell, A. M., and Santini Medalist '77, is assistant 
in a large Classical School near Charlestown, W. Yju Rubt's 
success as a pedagogue is certain. 

Alonzo Snyder, '74-' 75-' 70-' 7 7, having mastered the threo 
professions, law, medicine and engineering, luis settled down a« 
a cotton planter near St. Joseph, T.a. Study divinity 'J)uz,' 
and stick to it. 

H. L. Dufour, '72-' 73-' 74-' 75, Wash. Medalist, 'Ma.sher,' etc., 
etc., having spent the summer in Lexington, left several weeks 
ago ui)on the urgent solicitations of his numerous clients in the 
Cregcent City. May his shadow never grow less. 

'' Ilec." Dulaney, A. B., '79, is in the law office of his brotlier- 
in-law, the Hon. A. J. Willis, preparing himself for the har, 
Jle still gives some encouragement to the production of Ken- 
tucky's staple article. 

'' Woolly" Campbell, 1 812-1 tKK», is at his house in Manches- 
ter with his Ma. 

J. W. Kennedy, !>. L. of '79, has passed his examination for 
entrance to the bar. He expects to put up his sign in West Va. 

II. II. Ilamill, '77-'S-'9, is studying law in Baltimore. The 
Harry Lees mourn the loss of No. 5. 

C. C. McCluer, '76-'7-'S-'9, is in business in Chicago. Toly' 
has no trouble in reaching articles for customers. 

"I)ick"nollyday, '76-'7-'8-'9, isin a law office in Balti- 
more. He expects to get fmh with legal lore. 

W. S. Currell, M. A. of '79, is Adjunct Professor of Modern 
Languages and Modern History. The present editorial staff' 
were delighted to see him back, since he has so long been the 
very life of the Collegian. We take this occjision to express 
our gratitude for his assistance in preparing the first number 
of this volume. "We learn that Currell has also a French class 
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of ten at Ann Smith. What a nice language for conversation 
of a i)eculiar kind I A German class had been less dangerous. 

♦I. Fred Effinger, B. L., '70, is practicing law in Staunton, 
Va. Although he has two offices, he is rarely to be found in 
cither. 

J. F. HuUitt Jr., '7i)-'s, commonly known as the *' Blonde/' 
is studying law in Ix)uisville, and exj)ects soon to have a shingle. 

J. T. Akers, A. M., is teaching in Texas. 

C. B. Antrim, A. B., '77, is traveling for the commission 
house of Antrim it Bowie, IHchmond, Va. He has ac(juired 
all the habits of the i)rofession, and talks as glibly as a light- 
ning rod agent. 

G. J. Dennis, A. B., '7'^, is studying law at the University 
of La. The past summer he spent in Lexington, being afraid, 
we 8upiK)se, to take his (^hauces in another epidemic. 

A. llerff, '75-'76-'77, is studying medicine in Philadelphia. 

Josiali Winchester Jr., '75-'76-'77, is practicing law in 
Natchez, Miss. If Joe continues in good health, we predict 
for him a brilliant career. 

(leo. A. Sykes, A. B., of '79, usually known as " Suacks, the 
curver," is teaching in Bourbon county, Ky. He was offered 
a position as Principal of a Female school, but declined it in 
favor of the boys, whom he could teach the different curves. 
" O who will play the pitcher since Sukes is gone ?" 

Bourbon county, Ky., has also another of the graduates of 
'79, Joe Brooks, B. L. Joe says he is putting forth his might- 
iest efforts to keep above starvation, but is afraid he will sink 
before long. If we did not know his modesty we would be 
alarmed. We have heard from other sources that he is doing 
splendidly. Do come to Commencement, Joe; we are all ever 
80 anxious to see you. 

Lucian Eaines is planting in Thomasville, Ga. He has also 
a plantation in Florida ; so that we may safely assert that he 
is making life a success. 

Wm. J. Nelson is a practicing physician in Austin, Miss. 
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He long since gave up single blessednesSj and now often hears 
the euphonious sound of " pa." 

W. J. Kingsbury, B. L. '79 and stroke of A. S. first crew, is 
at home in San Antonio, Texas. He expects to commence 
practicing the legal profession at an early date; will settle 
somewhere in his native State. 

The *' melancholy youth," Speed Stephens, and his brother 
Lou, are cashier and assistant cashier respectively of the Boon- 
ville National Bank, Boonville, Mo. We have been looking 
for Speed for about two years, but he seems to have entirely 
forgotten Lexington. If he does not come to the next Com- 
mencement, we shall not expect him any more. We thought, 
however, that one of the memorable *' Dauntless Nine" could 
never forget his College life. 

John Paul Bocock, M. A. '76, paid us a visit this summer. 
He is still engaged in the practice of law at the bar of Pork- 
opolis. 

"Flicker" Bocock, M. A. '77, Santini Medalist, continues 
to suffer the trials and tribulations of the journalistic profession. 
** Flicker " seems to keep on good terms with the MoUie Ma- 
guires, since we have not noticed his name among the objects 
of that order's murderous intent. 

"Jass" Beattie, '78-'9, is at the University of Virginia. 
Since " Hec," the " Beast " and " Woody " are gone, he might 
have enjoyed Washington and Lee more. We guess, however, 
that all orders for " pencil drawings " will be promptly filled. 

0. E. Kregloe, 1809-1879, is loafing about Lexington. He 
will probably return to College in a year or two. 

Eli Alston Wilkes, '78-'9, is at his home in South Carolina, 
pouring over a collection of books obtained in Lexington. The 
mysterious Sons of Confucius miss him greatly. 

A RocKBBiDOE Lawyer Mauls a Mayor. — An Associated 
Press dispatch, to be found below, gives the details of a " ruc- 
tion " in which a Rockbridge lawyer was one of the principals. 
Mopping the ground with the " Court " is a little out of the 
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usual order, and Billy Blackstone never taught it, but when 
those " little guns " are flourished within range, we begin to 
wonder what kind of a place this prospective capital of West 
Virginia is : 

Charl£ston, W. Va., Sept. 10. — A few weeks ago articles of impeach- 
ment against the Major of this city were filed by parties, the animus of the 
impeachers being spite work. Among the lawyers retained by the attacking 
party was one named McCk>rkle, of Kockbridge County, a young gentleman 
of undoubted character, and who is fast gaining ground as an accomplished 
expounder of the law. Last night, as testimony was being taken, the Mayor 
excitedly intimated that McCorkle was manufacturing evidence against him 
(the Mayor.) The imputation being thrice repeated, McCorkle landed a ter- 
rible left-hander on the right optic of the Mayor, knocking him into an ante- 
room. In an instant friends of both parties drew their shooting irons, and 
had not wise counsel prevailed, one or more first-class funerals would to-day 
grace our streets. During the row, a member of the City Council, named 
Carr, jumped upon a table and, flourishing a six-shooter, shouted : '' (Gentle- 
men, fair play I No crowding the mourners I'' Knowing that Carr would 
shoot, and not knowing which of the belligerents he sided with, outsider! 
were deterred from joining in the row, lest Carr's little pistol might be dis- 
charged and somebody hurt. This morning the eye of the Mayor gave full 
evidence of the intentions of McCorkle ; and as a reminder that he must not 
again attack the Mayor, the Recorder fined him $2 and costs. From the fact 
that our Mayor has two grown up sons to avenge him, it is thought McCorkle 
has just but inaugurated what will terminate in something serious. 

The McCorkle referred to above as an accomplished ex- 
pounder of the law is no other than our old friend " Fireman 
Billy," and we congratulate him upon the early recognition of 
his ability. The muscle developed by the boat races has proved 
as valuable as his knowledge of contingent remainders or 
executory devises. Let senior Bics take notice. 
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KXOIIAXGKS. 

While the pernsal of the literary eftbrts of College jonmal- 
ists is most prolific of pleasure, the responsible position of 
critic must ever burden the editor of the exchange column. 
Instead of laboring for those inclined to leniency, his critique 
is exposed to that class of readers in whom the controlling 
tendency is too often to overlook what is meritorious and to 
attend particularly to that which is faulty. Since no writer 
can be a competent judge of the merit or demerit of his own 
productions, we are far from claiming that the work of the 
critic in pointing out imperfections is unproductive of good ; 
yet we do hold that this should ever be accompanied with a 
due portion of encouragement ; for, without this co-partner, 
one's patent errors cannot be viewed in an unprejudiced light, 
in accord with these persuasions it shall be our intent to per- 
form the duties of exchange editor without bias or prejudice, 
condemning what we deem deficient, and lauding what, in our 
opinion, is deserving. 

With this brief introduction, we extend a most cordial wel- 
come to our old visitors, and shall be happy to make new 
acquaintances. 

Among the exchanges received during vacation is the Au- 
gust number of the Colby Echo^ from Waterville, Me. This 
paper presents a neat appearance, and one is not surprised to 
find its contents creditable to the institution it represents. 
Notwithstanding the eflbrts of the editors to the contrary, in 
the commencement number the '* Sanctum" is filled with fare- 
•wells and parting thanks. It is hard to uproot a custom 
strengthened by an origin of such ancient date. In the Lit<*- 
rary department we were attracted by an essay on the '' Origin 
of English ;^^etres," which shows rather too much penetration 
for a college student ; so we forbear a prolix criticism. A con- 
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siderable space is devoted to locals — very appropriately, since 
this portion of a college journal is most interesting to the stu- 
dents and alumni. The comparative standing of the Echo's 
exchanges may have been published after a most searching 
examination, yet we think the editor exjx)ses himself to cen- 
sure by thus constituting himself supreme judge of the College 
World. The Echo should pay more attention to the " Per- 
sonals,' for the benefit of alumni. 

Hoping to hear regularly from Colby, we take up the Penn- 
sylvania College Monthly, The October number is principally 
taken up with alumni reimions, which, though probably inter- 
esting to its subscribers, furnish little of special interest to us. 
The personal and local columns are gotten up in an attractive 
manner, an example worthy of imitation by many college 
papers. The exchange editor contents himself with a repub- 
lication of the Echo's opinion as to the relative quality of its 
exchanges. If the Echo had been afiected with the Monthly^s 
modesty, its judgment would probably not have been so hon- 
ored by the latter. AVe sincerely regret that the Echo has 
stifled the ideas of the Monthhfs editor, but hope to hear him 
express himself hereafter. 

The Pennsylvania University Magazine visits us in a more 
handsome and substantial form. Like the Ada Colunibiana^ 
it is principally devoted to general college new^s and to the 
sporting interests of the University. Judging from the first 
number, we shall expect it to be among the best of our ex- 
changes. We think it could have preserved its dignity more 
liecomingly by entirely overlooking the abuse of the Archangel. 

The Howard Collegian comes from Alabama looking more 
like a daily newspaper than a college journal. While its pages 
contain much that is instructive, there is an almost entire al> 
sence of that sort of matter that especially attracts the readers 
of college papers. With the exception of a littlQ gfpace appro- 
priated to personals and jokes, the contents have the sound of 
a diurch organ. We hope the editors will add at least a local 
column, and in this way try to counterbalance the heavines^s of 
the literary department. 
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The Bates Student commences with some wholesome advice 
luider the head of " The College Library, and How to Use It," 
followed by a eulogy on John Brown, who is placed along 
with Leonidas, Joan of Arc and Gustavus Adolphus, as the 
hero of Afrieo-Americans. If the appellation Africo- American 
refers to the mulatto, we make no exception, and merely ask, 
for the information of the Colored Glee Club of Lexington, 
what the number of John Brown's knapsack was, in order 
that our dusky neighbors may desist from continual change in 
the well-known song. After reading the essay on Lord Byron, 
we were filled with grief that death had left him at the mercy 
of an author so unfeeling. While we by no means consider 
Lord Byron a type of morality, we do think the critic's views 
have been somewhat distempered by prejudice. " He might 
have acquired a fame that should live as long as English his- 
tory." If Byron's name be not deservedly immortal, we anx- 
iously inquire where one can be found. To season the biogra- 
phies which the author has been reading, we would suggest an 
intermixture of the works. The " Editor's Portfolio " con- 
tains an account of the commencement exercises, some edito- 
rials on local subjects, and an interesting column of Lewiston 
happenings. 

The Seminary Guards from New Berlin, Penn., is a new 
exchange, beginning in good style and promising great success. 
The Guard has our best wishes, and we hope to make more 
extended notice of it hereafter. We deem it rather indelicate 
to' criticise the first issue, and indeed we have not had time to 
peruse it« columns as we should. 

Besides the above, we have received the Acta Columbiana ; 
Round Table; The South ; College Journaly Georgetown, D. 
( \ ; Notre Dame Scholastic ; Missouri University Magazine ; 
Bowdoin Orient; Richmond Standard; The Cosmxypolite^ 
Sioux City, Iowa ; Oestrus^ Berkeley, Cal.; Louisville Courier- 
Journal; Lexington Gazette; Grand Hj v^ C^H^f^ nmiTn>ni 
Edinburg, Mo.; The Princetonian ; The Vidette; Centre Col- 
lege Co%irant ; lioaiwke Collegian ; College Message^ St, Vin- 
cent's College, Mo.; The College Qourler^ Monmouth, 111. 
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COLUMBIA. 

An experiment is being made in the establishment of a chair 
of Anglo-Saxon. 

It took nineteen casks of beer to ilrown SlV grief at the loss 
of Bojesen. — Ada. 

.ludge Dillon, of Iowa, who was a i)ronjineiit candidate for 
the Chief-Justiceship of the United States at the death of Mr. 
Chase, has accepted the chair of Ethical Jurisprudence in the 
Law School. — Acta. 

Eighty-one passed through the deep waters. During the 
single week preceding the final exams., one man was expelled, 
two were suspended for six months, one was debarred, one was 
reprimanded, several more were warned, and twenty-two were 
bulletined as deficient in mathematics. — Acta. 

The Columbias won in the College four-oared race on Lake 
George, in the fastest time on record — 8:26. In the second 
place were the Wesleyans, with Cornell third. 

The class of '83 numbers about one hundred. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the boat race between Columbia, Princeton and the 
University of Pennsylvania, the University four won by half 
a length, Columbia second, and Princeton a bad third. 

The Columbia College eleven were defeated by the Univer- 
sity cricket team. The score stood : University, 195 ; Colum- 
bia, 112. 

Of the graduating class, twenty-six were members of frater- 
nities. Phi Kappa Sigma had seven ; Delta Psi had seven ; 
Zeta Psi had four ; Phi Kappa Psi had eight. — University 
Magazine. 

There were ninety-eight applicants for admission to the 
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fVeshnian Class in June, iifty to the T. S. S., and fortj-ciglit 
to the Department of Arts. 

The Hoat Club lia« tliirty-five active, and eleven honorary, 
members. — Mag, 

The MiUjazinc clamors for a r»abe-J5all Association in the 
Tniversitv. 

TKINCKTON. 

The College is out of debt. 

One hundred and four Kreshi!ien have entered. 

The games for the class base-l)all cliampionship have coni- 
menced. The little time given to the Freshmen for organiza- 
tion places them under a very serious disadvantage. 

Prof. Hunt has succeeded in securing from I^ong Meadow, 
Mass., for the College Library, the famous Medlicott collection 
of Anglo-Saxon works. — Princetonian, 

Preliminary cane-spree could boast but one fight. The re- 
mainder of the evening was spent by all hands in crawling 
through their respective knot-holes. — Id, 

'* Companion volumes " are rapidly changing hands. — Id, 

MISGKI.LAXEOUS. 

Ko Kum-IIuo is to teach the Chinese language at Harvard. 
He has been engaged at a salary of $200 per month. The 
new Professor is described by the press as a slender, richly 
dressed man of forty. He has a wife and six children, who 
are now with him at Cambridge. — Ex, 

"Wellesley Female College has received gifts amounting to 
$165,000 during the last year. Three thousand volunjes have 
been added to its valuable library. — Ex, 

Fencing is popular at the University of Michigan. One of 
the professors has kindly consented to give lessons to those 
desiring to become proficient in this important art. — Ex, 

Wm. H. Vanderbilt has recently given $100,000 to Vander- 
bilt University for the purpose of erecting a scientific hall and 
gymnasium. 
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Mr. AViji. Taylor Thorn, who was educated at Washington 
and Lee University and at Heidelberg, Germany, has entered 
upon his duties as Professor of English Literature at llollins 
Institute, located near this place. — Roanoke Col. 

Brown University has 625 scholarships of $1,000, the income 
of which is given to aid meritorious students. 

Yale has a Freshman who is IS years of age, four feet in 
height, and weighs only 00 pounds. Less than two years ago 
we were ahead of that. We had a Sophomore who was 18 
years old, 40 inches in height, and weighed only 42 pounds. — 
Pain. Col. Monthly. 
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Literary Pun. — Sterne looked he as he passed High, seated 
By(r)on his ass. 

A Freshman says : ** Between euchre in the barn, and prayer, 
meeting in the house, I had a lively old vacation." — Ex. 

Little boy at the opening of a proposed spelling match — 
"Let's start fair, grandmother. You take Nebuchadnezzar, 
and ril take cat. — Kx. 

Mrs. Partington has been reading the health officer's weekly 
reports, and thinks " total" must be an awful disease, since as 
many die of it as all the rest put together. — Ex. 

I stole the melons, and I feared 

About them some fatality ; 

I ate the melons, and my fear 

I found a dire reality. — Ex. 

Brief Chronicle. — *' Saturday, two little boys and a pistol. 
Now, only one little boy and a pistol." — Ex. 

What did the donkey say (or do) when he first heard of the 
doctrine of evolution ? He brayed till he became a little 
hoarse. — Ex. 
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VIVISLCTION. 

The Medic calls the vi^low doi 

In confidence ho comes. 
The Medic takes the yellow A^^^^ 

Into the Medic's rooms. 

The o\vn<^r seeks the yellnw d^;^ ; 

He seeks for him in vain. 
Alas, alas, the yellow doer ! 

He'll never smile again 1 — Kx. 

A tramp, who received a blow from an Amazonian widow, 
declared that until then lie never realized the full significance 
of a widow's smite. — K.c. 

Three vonncr ladies visit a vinrvard. 

^ CD ^ 

Three young ladies return singing. 

Three young ladies complain of steep hills. 

Three young ladies need brandy and soda hetore hreakfast. 

Three young ladies have much remorse. 

" Boy," said a gentleman to the hostler of a hotel, on alight- 
ing from his phaeton, '* extricate that quadruped from the 
vehicle, stabulate him, donate him an adequate supply of nu- 
tritious aliment, and w hen the aurora of morning shall again 
illuminate the oriental horizon, I will award thee a pecuniary 
compensation for thine admirable hospitality." The boy ran 
in the house and told his master that a Dutchman wanted to 
see him. — Ex, 

The boy stewed on the burning deck, 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
And when they shouted " Leave the wr»^rk!" 
He turned and hotly said : 
** I'm goin' down with this 'ere shij> — 
Hulk, mast, jib-boom, and spanker ; 
And when I've made my briny trip. 

You'll find Cassa bv anchor." — Ex. 

Father (who is always trying to teach his son how^ to act 
while at table) — " Well, John, you see that when I have fin- 
ished eating I always leave the table." John- -" Yes sir ; and 
that is all you do leave." — Ex, 
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A book, to be popular with students, sliould abound in cuts. 
—Ex, 

TOO AMBITIOUS. 

" Write me a letter, love," he said. 

Each night before that darling head 

Sinks on its guileless pillow : 
And as I burn the midnight oil, 
Your words will gild and lighten toil, 

As dawning gilds the billow." 

Dear girl I Her fancy nightly drew 
Pictures of care that student knew ; 

The dreary room he sat in ; 
His aching brow ; his pallid cheek ; 
She shuddered as she thought of Greek 

And all that " horrid Latin." 

And, *' Oh, my love ! you'll surely kill 
Yourself," she wrote, " I know you will — 

You're far, far too ambitious ;" 
And then bewailed, in piteous plaint. 
Her own sad state in such event — 

And signed, " Your darling precious." 

:^ 4e * 4e 4e ♦ 

That night — I mean at four A. M. — 
With wavering steps that student came 

A brief hour's rest to borrow ; 
He bound his head with towels wet, 
He smoked a final cigarette — 
And sighed, " 'Twas jolly ! — but, you bet, 

I'll have to flunk to-morrow." — Ex, 

While in a grocery store at Fostoria, Ohio, the editor of a 
local paper was assaulted by a small mob for having written 
an article which they did not like ; but when the editor sud- 
denly pulled out his little pistol, the valorous crowd inconti- 
nently fled. — Ex, 

Some of our subscribers are trying to kill us with kindness — 
unremitting kindness. — Turner^s Falh Reporter, 
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A MILTOX IN EMBRYO. 

ISy II ! who can tell ot tlie trouble which tliose easy-flowing, 
nicely-rounded periods cost their autlior I AV hat sordid 

1^ mind will venture to estimate in dollars and cents the 
cost of those eflbrts, painful it is true, yet how strangely 
attractive, even fascinating, that usher in the career of every 
literary character ! •' Milton was composed of flesh and blood. 
I am of flesh and blood. Ergo," says the aspirant to literary 
honors — ** well, at least there's a presumption in my favor." 
And straightway the furnishers of material for aiding noctur- 
nal lucubrations are going to receive a call. Ah, when the 
great active principle of our nature first begins to contend with 
the immortal part of ourselves, what confusion dire and dis- 
order both mental and physical I 

" Prithee, why so pale, cousin ?" 

Perhaps the *'dim candle and the dull night" could tell a tale 
of watching, could explain thy haggard looks, could tell why 
thy appetite, except that for scribbling, has deserted thee. 
What a " pleasing, dreadful thought that if we but succeed, 
immortality awaits us! AVe are young and full of vigor; a 
long life is before us — the whole world around us. How may 
we, by judicious eflfort, convert life into one long heyday of 
prosperity and honor ! Such thoughts have dazzled the imagi- 
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nation of more than one amlntious voiith. Yet if this is hlB 
only defect — since love of fame is themo&t excusable of human 
weaknesses — may we not forgive him i Kind reader, you see 
from the above that we have become a moralist thus early in 
life. AVe deplore it, but it cannot be remedied. Perhaps it is 
the result of too premature experience that we have, almost 
unconsciously, adopted a habit which we never " forgive or 
forget" in another. 

It might be supposed that this paper is ironical. We scorn, 
in behalf of the paper, the base insinuation. In considering 
our remarks we beg you, if it is necessary, to refer to the 
primitive meaning of terms. Do not misunderstand us, and 
do not pervert our meaning. AVhether the high-souled, noble- 
minded youth, whose lucubrations and the results of them, as 
exhibited in his attainments in verse trulv admirable, we are 
going to set forth in tliis paper, is worthy the appellation we 
have bestowed, let the candid ju<lge. It is not for us to regard 
the frown of envy or the siii (^i*s of '• carping littleness." 

'Twas one o'clock in the morning when James Confucius 
Frere, the Junior, retired to his little couch, but not to sleep, 
as one might have at first supposed. AVhy does he take that 
half-used "scratch-book" and well-sliar])ened pencil to bed 
with him ? Why hidest thou, James Confucius Frere, that 
box of parlor matches so carefully under thy pillow ? What 
god or goddess wouldst thou propitiate, or what witches' charm 
dost thou use ? Art thou an alchemist or blasphemer ? Hast 
thou sold thy young and tender soul to the modern proprietor 
of Pluto's realms ? Sir, who are you that would cast a slur 
upon the character of one who wouldn't even understand your 
allusions were he to hear them ; who is as ignorant of the 
'* black art," either in its real or historical existence, as the 
new-born babe ? But I shall not proceed further in his defence. 
He shall be the author of his own justification. Hear his 
soliloquy : 

*' Xow I lay me down,' but not to sleep. Confound those 
crickets I Ah, me ! T must compose myself. There is a great 
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purpose for mo to accomplish, a grand destiny for me to fulfil. 
Ah! how suited to my present circnniRtancefl aro those words 
of the mighty bard of Avon : 

* Surelv ho that i^are ur> 
Sncli large disoonrse und godlike vfasuii 
Wished it not 
To fast in iis uiui>«m1.' ' 

But though he realizes the utility, nay the necessity, of com- 
posing himself, yet he finds it no easy matter. The strength 
of imagination is not to be crijipled by will. That ^' careering 
and wide-spreading comprehension of thought," that ignis- 
fatuus light of genius which is wont to 

'* Pluck bright honor from the pale-faced nioun, 
Or dive into the ])ottom of the deep, 
Where fathom line could ne'er touch the f^round. 
And drag up drowned Imnor by tlie locks," 

is not to be cured by the bridle of a judgment bestial in com- 
parison with its own refined purity. Yet, in our character of 
moralist, it cannot fail to occur to us that if we had among 
writers of the present day more soundness of judgment, more 
delicacy of taste and nicety of perception of differences, in the 
place of so much genius (?) and so much imagination, fruitful 
indeed but too often, like the dragon's teeth, which sown, 
sprang up into a body of armed men, productive of hideous 
monsters of moral deformity and mental crookedness, the 
world would be all the better for it. But stop ? AVhat sound 
is that which breaks the solemn stillness ? From the dark 
comer in which is located the couch of James Confucius Frere 
comes a subdued sound as if from a body under '' high press- 
ure." Ah ! James Confucius has composed himself, and is 
now engaged in composing — ^ycs, epic strains. O, ye Pierian 
muses, ye Aeonian sisters, if ye are indeed wont to aid the 
spirit of genius, come to the help of James Confucius. Turn 
now through the thymy fields of his imagination a pure rivulet 
from famed Helicon. 
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James Confucius loquitur : 
*' T bopoccli not 

' Acliillo.^ wnitli to Groero the ilin.-ful spring 
or woos \Himniiboro<l, hojiV'-nly g(uM<vs sing,' 

nor sing: I of an<:]:el^l, death, and tlie shades of the departed, 
like Dante; hut tlio wortliy deeds of Ike sliall adorn my epic 
page. I shall thus be ahle to paint everything true to nature, 
and in accordance with the creations of my own fancy. I 
need not take an ancient model. n(>r he cramped by the neces- 
sity of making ' classical allusions."' And thus he proceeds: 

'■ Frnm IK) I'oval liiu- <l<'s.'t'iiihMl — 

Shall I make the next line rhyme with this \ Let me see — 

And at Lis tutlicr's dt-atli had «'Md(»d — 

Ah ! I well ])erceivc that line is not in m}* happiest style. It 
lacks the true poetic sj»irit. Ah ! a hapi)y thought strikes me. 
Who said that the muses love alternate strains? Oh, that I 
could only incorporate iluii thouirht within mv verse! 

Fi'nm no rcval \\\w. »u^^'•l'rl<^".l. 

Y<;t consci .us how royally .nature gave — 

Ah I that will dc). Let mc but get it down in black and 
white! Only a thou«;ht, vet how priceless! Truly did he 
s])ejik who said, 

• Mind is man*-- - '' ^ * * *" 

The stars represent the rest of his soliloquy, which -was in- 
audible. We were transported with admiration. What a 
pn)rnund mind, what transcen(h'nt genius, must that be which, 
while pouring forth the grandest tiiouglits to the <lelight and 
admiration of mankind, is yet able, merely for its own amuse- 
ment, to drag forth by a seemingly magic touch, and handle 
with as much ease as a carpenter <loes his tools, the condensed 
wisdom of a thousand generations! This much we thought, 
and more; but stop! The coverlet shakes; a dark form rises 
up in the corner — scratch! — scratch!! Ah! he is lighting a 
match. See him as, with deft fingers, he traces on a leaf of 
tiie scratch-book under the forty-seventh problem of Euclid, 
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which during the early part of tlie night lie had tried in vain 
to solve, the first two lines of his noble epic. His face, though 
ever overcast by a look of ** green and yellow melancholy" — a 
sure mark of a great mind — is yet more serious on the present 
occasion ; while the broad forehead and the mild, calm glance 
of his clear blue eye sliow forth the lofty spirit within, and 
betray the genius conscious of its own powers. But a parlor 
match will not give light always, and the mind, if not kept 
employed, will lose its brilliancy. 

*' 'Tis likp the fuvfly of a .southern clime, 
Which gives light only when upon the wit:g — 
When we rest, we darken." 

Again darkness reigns in the corner w^here James Confucius 
lies. It might be supjiosed that after such an effort his mind 
was exhausted ; but in fact, with courage renewed, he was only 
hesitating as to the manner of again mounting to the attack. 
But he still hesitates. It might seem indeed that the spirit of 
poetic inspiration had taken its final flight with the match's 
expiring flame. But hark I he speaks. His words are a 
strange medley : " Ended — tended — fended — rended — ex- 
tended — blended — ah ! yes — blended — perhaps that will do. 
Let me so blend it with the rest as to form an harmonious 
whole ! 

From no royal line descended, 

Yet conscious how royally nature gave 

To him at birth her gifts well blended — 

No, that last line is too long by two syllables. Ah I I have it : 

To him at birlh her gifts and blended — 

Now have I entrapped myself. I must think of something 
that must depend on ' blended,' and 3-et rhyme with * gave.' 
Cave — rave — save — nave — stave — Dave — lave — crave — ^grave! 
No one of these but * grave ' seems to suit a serious subject ; 
but my first stanza must not end with my hero in the grave, 
else I shall have nothing to do but to sing an elegy to the soul 
of the departed. Ah ! let me see. 

To him at birth her gifts, and blended 
Strength, symmetry, the dignified and grave." 
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Again, scratch ! scratcli ! ! another match lent its feeble 
glimmer, and another couplet \vas added to that which was 
first put down I But it is not necessary to follow him further. 
AVliat if that which proved to him of all-absorbing interest 
should api)ear monotonous in the recital ? What if the ''cock's 
shrill clarion" had echoed tlirough the morning air, and *'the 
powerful king of day " had already come " rejoicing in the 
east" before his eyes had closed in slumber ? What if two, or 
at least three, stanzas, had occupied him the livelong night ? 
The poem is finislied, and " mirabile dictu," Jupiter has already 
thundered his approval ; for we are informed that not long 
since, in many parts of the United States and Canada, a storm 
occurred such as luis not been witnessed for many years! For 
the benefit of our readers, and by the consent of the author, 
reluctanihj given, we have been at the pains to collect and 
arrange the whole of the first stanza, together with several 
whicli follow : 

IKE. 

From no roval Hue descended, 

Yet conscious how royally nature gave 
T(^ him at birth lior ^ifts, and blended 

Strt'Tigth. symmetry, the dignified and grave, 

He sits in lii.s snui^ sky-parlor, 

Built for liim wholly by editors' cash ; 
Xow with pride his polished armor 

He views, and sighs, wliile he K^ngs for a clash 

With some of those desperadoes 

Who are most luckless, howsoever right. 

With tlie air (»f braggadocios, 

To sumnion Ike, the immortal, to fight. 

Now rises he majestically — 

IJut it would be unnecessary to give more. Your interest 
is no doubt already awakened, and your appetite fully whetted 
for the enjoyment of the- whole in its completed state, the 
lengtli of which would preclude my giving it here even were I 
so inclined. Further, I would hesitate to anticipate the author 
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in his scheme for its publication, as I understand it it^ to make 
its appearance soon in vohime form, when it will no doubt be 
read and appreciated to the fullest extent by all distinguished 
for taste and culture throughout the land. To the public I 
make no apology for introducing to their notice a poem which 
they will read w^ith pleasure and enthusiastic admiration, and 
which their great-great-great-great-great-grandsons' grandsons 
and their great-grcat-great-great-great-grand-daughters' grand- 
daughtera will reperuse with transmitted reverence as the work 
of the sublimest poet of antiquity. 

Some notion of our author's felicity of style may be gath- 
ered from the quotations which we have given. Be it ob- 
served, also, that the foregoing stanzas were not culled from 
the bulk of the poem, w^hich abounds in rare gems of thought, 
but were selected loithout apecial regard to beauty^ m the exact 
order in which they were composed. Yet even in these few 
lines we find mfiny passages in which the tliouglits are truly 
striking, and others in the haj»piest style of an author who, for 
refined taste and elegance of diction is simply unrivaled. Xote, 
for instance, what an amount of energy is imparted to the 
verse by the play upon the word royal in the first couplet, or 
rather, we should say, the poetically discovered adaptation of 
that word to give force and elegance to the opening thought of 
a poem which, if it have not a king for its hero, yet has a hero 
who, in loftiness of carriage, majesty of de])ortment, and su- 
preme contempt for the enemies of his patrons, is *'every inch 
a king." To say nothing of the ingeniousness displayed by 
the author in closing in a grave manner the first stanza with 
the word * grave,' and that too when the author could not 
possibly have used any other word without a sacrifice of gravity 
to the detriment of the poem ; to say nothing of the second 
stanza, and the inimitable manner in which tlie thoughts are 
expressed and the great suggest iven ess of the style, by reason 
of which even the most cursory reader cannot but '' read be- 
tween the lines *' — to say nothing of all these excellencies, we 
would only invite the attention of the reader to the beauty 
and sublimity of the last stanza, which closes with this striking 
line: 
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*' To pumnion Ike, the iiiuuDi'tal, to figlit." 

Milton, looking down with Sliakespeare and Homer froni the 
topmost pinnacle of poetic fame, might well envy our author 
the line just quoted, w^liich, even in his description of the com- 
bat between the archangel and satan, he has failed to (equal ?) 
surpass. AVe await the appearance of the first edition with a 
certain degree of impatience. 
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no has not heard of this great and august person ? His 
fame is not confined to earth — world-w'ide does not de- 
"q!^' scribe it. He is known "and respected throughout tlie 
realms of light, even to the farthest limit of space. Yet he 
never travels. AVe read in history (see Mother Goose) of only 
one journey which he made, and the result was so disastrous 
that it is confidently asserted by persons who pretend to know, 
that he will never undertake to repeat his experience. Why 
we have never heard more of his ancestors and of his family 
history, no one can say with certainty. 

Various theories as to how the manuscripts of his historians 
have been destroyed by great disturbances of the elements 
have been advanced, at different times, by persons who wished 
to leave behind them some evidences of their research ; but as 
yet none of them have established the one important fact in- 
dispensable to any theory, namely, that he ever had a family 
and a family history. Now hearken to the words of a sao:e of 
the nineteenth century. I don't believe he ever had any such 
incumbrance as a family. 1 believe he was niade when the 
moon was made, and that he is part of the apparatus by which 
that orb of beauty is manipulated and guided in its journey 
through space. He is the great sentinel set by the Author of 
all that is to w'atch the career of all his creatures, worlds and 
planetary systems. 
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My first theory of his being a part of the operating force of 
the moon, I support by the undisputed fact that he is always 
seen to be adding fuel to the fires. The colored population 
have a pet notion that he did something wrong once, and for 
punishment was set to burning brush ; although I have no 
confidence in the assertion myself, but give it for what it is 
worth. My first theory is not controverted by the assertion 
that the moon is made of green cheese ; for then could he not 
be the skipper t 

My second theory is based on the fact that he can always 
be seen peering out of his little window on moonshiny nights, 
with an expression on his face which is one of acute attention. 
From his many opportunities of observation, he must have an 
immense store of information. It would be useless to attempt 
a calculation of the difiereiit things he has seen, and the pecu- 
liar scenes at which he was an unnoticed gazer. He must be 
deeply learned in the art of front-gate courtships, for he has 
been present at untold millions of front gates when the mo- 
mentous question was up for discussion. Many are the soft 
and touching sentences that have been drank in by his willing 
ears. 'Tis well for many thoughtless lovers that he has no 
confidants and tells no stories. He has watched the civiliza- 
tion of the world from its earliest infancy ; he has seen empire 
after empire, kingdom after kingdom, rise and fall, with the 
serenity of a wooden Indian. He could tell us whether the 
negro is the son of Ham ; whether our grandmothers were 
monkeys ; who was the mother of Zebedee's children ; where 
Moses was when the candle went out ; what kind of hair 
Moses' dog had ; where the Hebrew children are; who struck 
Billy Patterson ; and a great many other things which have 
been for so long matters of doubt and perplexity to our theo- 
logians. The store of information is exhaustless. All the 
tongues of all the women in the world, running night and day 
for a hundred years, could not tell of the knowledge he has 
acquired. Among other important questions he could answer 
are: Is the moon inhabited? Can the dog star bark? Was 
there a mule in the ark ? and if not, why not ? Where do all 
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the Smiths come from ? And other matters of vital moment 
which are too numerous to mention. 'Tis not all work with 
him, however. He has his sports as well. He has the 
dog star for his bird dog, and the " artillery of heaven " is at 
his disposal. Pegasus is his steed, and space his hunting 
ground. Pisces he has for game fish, rays of light for his 
fishing-rod, and the river of time his stream. Ursa Minor, 
Ursa Major and Janus furnish him his meat, and Ceres gives 
him bread. He promenades on the milky-way, and should he 
feel inclined to music, the Seven Sisters, dancing to the music 
of the spheres, delight his eyes and charm his ear. He is 
somewhat inclined to dissipation, too; for we know that every 
twenty-eight days he gets full. Of course his libations are 
taken from the " Dipper." Even in his dissipation he shows 
method. Who ever heard of his getting full just because it 
happened to be Fourth of July, Christmas, or such an anni- 
versary ? He is not a hospitable man. AVhen the cow jumped 
over the moon, he did not invite her to dinner, but allowed her 
to return unfed, to be laughed at by the " little dog." Jules 
Verne sent a projectile to the moon, but the embassadors 
report no hand-shaking with his most high. 

There is reason to suppose that the next trip will be made 
by Grant, in a U. S. man-of-war, when he leaves the White 
House in 1885, unless he goes up Salt River in a Eepublican 
minority barge in 1881. AVherever Grant docs go, it will de- 
volve upon James Gordon Bennett, as the Great American 
Discoverer, to send a party to search for him. 

The man in the moon never insured his life, for the reason, 
I suppose, that no insurance agent ever has been able to go 
upward. 

He must be above the petty annoyances of common human- 
ity ; for his arduous duties of chief engineer of the " Queen of 
Night" demand that none of his time shall be consumed by 
people who want to know how far it is to the next quarter, 
how fast the machine is running, how many horse power is the 
engine, does he steer and engineer too and how he does it. 
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whether there are sleeping apartments attached, and if there 
is danger of a collision. Then imagine him dropping his lever 
and grabbing wildly at a festive fly at the end of his nose, or 
holding his collar down with one hand and steering with the 
other. 

There are people who are skeptical enough to doubt the 
existence of the man in the moon ; but as they are the same 
kind of people as those who doubt the existence of Hell, and 
who will eventually learn by sad experience, there is no use to 
argue with them. Don't we know that he is ? Don't we see 
him ? Don't we read about him in history and romance. 

If Mother Goose had lived to finish her writings, I believe 
there would be a more definite idea of him in men's minds. 
She never committed to writing her experience on the numer- 
ous trips she made to his abode. As she always carried her 
broom along, she is supposed to have been his chambermaid, 
and from this very circumstance it could be presumed that she 
knew a great many of liis secrets. 

When we will know more of him is a question hard to 
answer — probably when the world comes to an end, or there 
is a railroad from Lexington to Goshen. 

The pen of the writer, unlike the brook, cannot '' go on 
forever." Exhausted nature begins to assert its claims. The 
moon gradually sinks behind the House Mountain, the spell is 
broken, the charm has fled. Slowly the arms of Morpheus 
steal around the author's neck, his head drops on his manly 
bosom, and he seeks the sleep of the righteous. 

" The man in the moon is looking, 
Is leaking, is looking at me. 
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COLLEGE ASSOCIATIONS. 
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AYIXG outstripped the notions of the Old World in all 
the industries of life, America is speedily equaling the 
%§ culture and refinement of her parent countries. Having 
surpassed them in agriculture and the several departments of 
manufacture, our people have only to improve their educa- 
tional facilities to assert their superiority in every respect. In 
colonies, the natural tendency is to the procurement of the 
solid and unpolished food of existence which the soil surren- 
ders to manual exertion ; but age has ever been the agent of 
refinement. No nation has sprung up enlightened in the 
knowledge of the fine arts, which alone develop the animal 
into the elegance and grandeur of an immortal man. Indeed, 
the process of evolution seems to pervade all nature, from the 
diminutive protozoan to the most talented member of the 
human family, developing what is lowly and simple into the 
most beautiful complexities, advancing every form of animal 
and vegetable life, and constructing every living frame to suit 
the circumstances under which it is destined to employ its 
existence. The United States presents a grand example of 
the evolution of a great and powerful nation out of a few 
handfiils of primeval adventurei's, who trusted their fortunes 
to the savage wilds of America, aiid grew into an enlightened 
and cultivated people. In the machinations conducive to ease 
and luxury we have no rivals, and the mental power of the 
land is finally being turned to the pursuit of virtue and knowl- 
eJge. Almost every mail announces the birth of some new 
institution of learning, and new courses of study are being 
continually added to those already in successful operation. 
Afonoy and ability are in no wise lacking; but the influence of 
tradition still constitutes a formidable barrier to progress in 
education. While we must acknowledge that our people are 
the quickest in the world to utilize promising innovations, they 
eceem to contemplate the growing popularity of education as 
an impotent and disgraceful imitation of the old countries, and 
reason that if we have made such rapid strides in the past with 
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but a moderate proportion of so-called book-learning, while 
other nations that have cultivated the fine arts remained at a 
comparative standstill, it is faulty to imitate them. They are 
forgetful of the fact that the most imperfect machinery may 
have redeeming features, and that predominance of error should 
not be a cause for discarding that which possesses desirable 
qualities. This misconception of the general public has long 
been the bulwark of those opposed to college training, and we 
cannot hope that the evil will speedily disappear. Until col- 
lege students become a race of saints, extremists will not be 
wanting in arguments, if we may so call them, to oppose the 
advance recommended by the truly great men of our land. 
Corruption of morals is the fictitious disease which these 
sophists would remedy, establishing their position by adducing 
examples that are exceptions to the general rule. It is our 
purpose in this writing to expose some of the fallacies that are 
most often urged against Colleges and Universities, and demon- 
strate in part the good that must inevitably ilow from a proper 
and judicious use of them. It shall not be our province to set 
forth the multifarious advantages accruing from a knowledge 
of the sciences and the classics ; but we shall be content to 
enumerate the serviceable results of the associations formed by 
the average College student. 

The College may well be called the stepping-stone between 
home and the labors and contests of life. From the parental 
rule of home, the student enters the halls of his Alma Mater 
to make the first trial of his capacities, and here for the first 
time is he made to rely on his own resources for success, yet 
under the guidance of faithful and experienced instructors. 
At College the man commences the great fight with tempta- 
tion — not single-handed, however, but directed by the wisdom 
of older minds, who are ever ready to assist when defeat 
threatens the weak and irresolute. Here is the threshold of 
life — the preparation for its trials and uncertainties ; here the 
secrets of man's fortunes and misfortunes are held up to view, 
and the mind is rendered competent to decide what avocation 
best accords with its talents, and the proper mode of exercising 
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those taleuts in order to rise above the level of mediocritv. 
But since it is a universal failing of the human race to be un- 
able to steer clear of error, it cannot be reasonably expected 
that any College or University conduct its exercises and ad- 
minister its laws with so great wisdom that no one of its chil- 
dren depart from its precepts after being loosed from its con- 
trol ; and yet this very fact is often adduced against collegiate 
instruction, as if this department of human contrivances should 
stand alone in the possession of unattainable perfection. The 
good accomi^lished passes unnoticed, while the evil, which hap- 
pily is a rare exception comparatively, receives the undivided 
attention of the uneducated, and works inestimable injury. If 
the mind of the untutored public could be forced from preju- 
dice and prevailed on to give audience to reason, the people 
would soon become convinced of their error, since it can readily 
be proven b}' visible sign-, as well as by statistics, that the 
proportion of students who are corrupted at College is far less 
than that of those wlio enter life without this preparation; and 
moreover, when a man has successfully baffled the temptations 
of College, there is little danger of his falling thereafter. In 
fact, the man who has not the advantage of a collegiate train- 
ing is without the data of life's problem, and must wander in 
ignorance or surmount the most powerful obstacles. It stands 
to reason that an acquaintance with the labors and mistakes of 
others is an invaluiible instrument wherewith to follow the 
paths to honor, and at the same time avoid the misfortunes of 
those w^ho were taught by the expensive lessons of experience. 
Furthermore, it is very improbable that one will be more 
prone to stray from a righteous course when under the influence 
of silver-haired pilots, than when unaflTected by kindly advice 
and destitute of friends save those who are such from sheer 
policy. In the world, or more precisely, the business world, 
all friendship not consanguineous is more or less the result of 
policy, while the student enjoys the pleasure and advantage of 
entirely disinterested intimacies. It has been truly said that 
College friendships arc the purest and closest ; strengthened by 
continuous association, this hold on the soul becomes impreg- 
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nable to the assaults of time. Adversity cements the affection 
of classmates, while the friends acquired beyond the shades of 
the Alma Mater are only of prosperity. 

In addition to these services of a few vears' sojourn in the 
College community, under the surveillance of a trustworthy 
faculty, another may be mentioned, and of no less importance, 
springing from conversation with the learned. Even if a 
young man be neglectful of his studies, the polishing and 
refining influence of tlie society into which he is thrown amply 
remunerates all pecuniary outlay; no matter how careless he 
may be of his text-books, he is unwittingly drawn into the 
manners and speech of his associates, and in consequence ac- 
quires a more easy flow of language, as it were, intuitively. 
This improvement should not be underrated ; it renders one's 
company more agreeable, and is of itself a passport to good 
society. Besides this, the finer sensibilities are strengthened 
and the tender cords of the heart educated — a by no means 
sihall agent in the advancement of moral and religious culture. 
The tempering atmosphere of the student world has rescued 
many a soul from ruin, and created in many a breast emotions 
that afterward produced the most lasting benefits. There is 
little to tempt the student to a concealment of what is sincere 
and an expression of false sentiments ; so that after being thus 
accustomed to truth and frankness, he is less apt to be dis- 
suaded from the habits of virtue, when the world's depravity 
suggests such a course. 

Again, we would notice the wholesome lessons of the literary 
societies, by which the youth is prepared directly for the stage, 
pulpit and rostrum. ' Beginning with addresses to an assembly 
of sympathizing friends and classmates, the speaker gains con- 
fidence, until the great faculty is attained of thinking before 
the public. Truly this is an accomplishment for the attain- 
ment of which no exertions can be considered too great; in 
fact, many have to master this lesson when the pressure of 
circumstances forces it upon them, and when the time con- 
sumed in the learning should be put to valuable practical use. 
There is also the information acquired in the preparation on 
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subjects of debate, and in the exposition of original argnments 
by opponents and colleagues. In this way the researches of 
the individual become tlie common store of the whole body, 
and every member is to some degree instructed by the mutual 
interchange of ideas. A professor is credited with the asser- 
tion that literary societies, when judiciously conducted, are 
more improving to their members than any other one depart- 
ment of collegiate instruction. In addition to the regular 
literary exercises in most Colleges and Universities, there are 
also journals conducted by the societies, forming no incon- 
siderable component in education, especially in the case of those 
intending to pursue the journalistic profession. 

Thus far we feel confident that our ideas coincide with those 
of every unbiased mind ; but now we enter contested domains 
and remark on disputed points. Aside from all questions of 
advantage, it must be admitted that athletic exercises, as ball, 
rowing, running and other gymnastics, are refreshing oases in 
the otherwise desert pathway of the student. No one will 
deny that a certain amount of physical exertion is necessary 
to the health and mental activity of anyone ; but the question 
for discussion here is whether or not the training requisite to 
success in our athletic contests, as they are now conducted, is 
too severe, or, more plainly, an injurious extreme. While we 
dare not claim that hard training is necessary, or even an 
assistance, to intellectual development, we can knowingly assert 
that the one is not incompatible with the other, and that the 
best classmen are not unfrequently the victors in athletics. 
College gymnasts may be divided into three classes. In the 
first division may be placed those with whom gymnastic exer- 
cises occupy the spare moments, and serve as an aid rather 
than a drawback in their class standing; by the second class 
athletics are made a substitute for indulgence in the various 
forms of dissipation, and in this way constitute a source of 
incalculable good. But there is yet another class, who neglect 
all sorts of intellectual labor, and devote their whole time and 
energy to physical development. Of course we sincerely 
deprecate any such conduct, yet venture the assertion that 
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extremely few who would succeed in their studies, surrender 
this standing to acquire distinction for brute strength or ac- 
tivity ; indeed the preference itself demonstrates mental weak- 
ness. Such being the case, the unceasing clamors against 
athletics seem to us inexplicable. If a man desire that his son 
receive a collegiate education, his sending him to an institution 
in which there is a boat club will no more compel him to 
become an oarsman, than sending him to a city would make 
him a newsboy. If there are men who prefer physical im- 
provement to mental culture, why can they not be permitted 
to pursue the object of their choice without interruptions? 
Surely the limits of our country are not too contracted to con- 
tain people imbued with different tastes and ideas. In every 
department of life are found these differences. Even in the 
most wisely-chosen body the world has ever known there was 
one devil; and shall it be expected that institutions for the, 
cultivation of the general youth follow not the rule ? 

When the "old fogy" ideas about "training up a child in. 
the way he should go " &c., are successfully uprooted, we may 
look forward to a more glorious era in education, and expect 
our republican form of government to attain that proximity to 
perfection anticipated by our forefathers. It must not be un- 
derstood, however, that we question the wisdom of the proverb ; 
we merely object to the construction put upon it by the multi- 
tude. As a change of climate will stunt the growth of a 
vegetable organism, so a sudden transition from the protecting 
influences of home into the turmoil of active life, must be per- 
ilous to the novice. Gradual exposure to the "slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune " is the only surety of a prosper- 
ous issue. College education strives to fill the dangerous gap ; 
hence the College man is better prepared to assume the respon- 
sibilities of an active existence than one just parted from 
parental rule. Why cannot the public be convinced of this 
fact and profit thereby ? We might then compose a nation 
whose intelligence was fully equal to the emergencies of popu- 
lar government. 
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FAIRS. 




HE fiat has gone forth and we must write an essay— for 'ti» 
treason to disobey its mandates ; but what shall the sub- 
ject be? "Aye, there's the rub." What indeed shall it 
be? However, though unable to determine this all-important 
question, we are not much disturbed, for we know that the 
Fair is not far distant, and, of course, as a natural sequence — 
suspension. So, though knowing that delay is dangerous, we 
wait till Fair day, and then we will be a martyr, and do our 
duty, at ti, sacrifice of pleasure. But, alas for good resolutions ; 
we stifle the cries of that troublesome monitor, conscience, 
and go to the Fair, where, among other things, we see the 
famous pony which has for the past fifteen years taken first 
^premium for the best three-year-old trotter, and the equally 
ancient and renowned ox, which tips the scales at something 
less than twenty tons; then, too, there were innumerable 
quilts, tidies, and other domestic articles, made by children six 
months old and upward. But stop, gentle reader; we guess 
you had best take these statements cum grano — yes^ we will be 
generous, take them with two or three. After such a day's de- 
bauch is it any wonder that we determine to inflict upon a 
sufiering public an essay on the thread-bare subject of Fairs. 

After ranch historical research we find that fairs have been 
in vogue *'time whereof the mind of man runneth not to the 
contrary," some even holding that our venerable parent Adam 
was the originator, and that this first example was a World's 
Fair, strictly so ijenominated, the germ from which all species 
spring. 

However this may be, it is certain that fairs are of a very 
ancient origin, and that they have ever been attended alike 
with good and evil results ; yet, with the good we think very 
much predominating. At first, from the very nature of things, 
fairs were of an agricultural kind, but afterwards, as new pur- 
suits and occupations arose, as wealthy cities sprang up along 
and off the coast of the Mediterranean, we find these gather- 
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ings taking on other and different characters and shapes. 
They seem to be indigenous to the soil of every climate. The 
half-frozen Greenlander scuds away to them in his fur-lined 
sleigh, to the tinkling of merry bells. The inhabitants of the 
warmer climates revel in them, and even the almon-eyed sons 
of Confucius do not find it beneath their dignity to lend their 
presence and support to these business-like entertainments. 

And yet the feria which we find in the '^ blonde light of 
yellow Spain," the Jiera of fair Italy's warm and, as it were, 
soft-tinted atmosphere, the sturdy old Norman's foire^ the 
World's Fair of London, proud America's Centennial, and the 
Exposition Universelle of the dapper Frenchman, are all but 
evolutions of the same idea, the difference being due only to 
the different customs, occupations and situations of the various 
communities or peoples represented. 

At firet we can imagine the scanty products gathered to- 
gether under tents or temporarily constructed booths, then we 
find them held in churches or in church-yards, but to-day we 
see buildings of greatest beauty and elegance, erected in taste- 
fully laid out grounds, whose walks and carriage drives are 
lined with rare exotics from foreign climes, and to these places 
flock countlesss thousands from all quarters of the globe. 

What we find existing and constantly being improved 
through so many ages, it is reasonable to suppose must have 
some points of excellence, but limited space allows us to mei.- * 
tion only a few of these points. 

If only those of the same employment in one community were 
to bring together their products and submit them for compari- 
son, great benefit would be derived, aside from the pleasure 
conferred, for each could see wherein others excelled or were 
deficient, and thus be led in the future to emulate the example 
of the succssful competitor, and strive to avoid the defects in 
one's own or others products, w^hile at the same time each one's 
attention would be directed to the best manner of doing this. 

But, as the different pursuits and occupations are in a great 
measure dependent upon one another, ii fortiori would there be 
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benefit for the followers of these difierent pursuits to meet thus 
at stated times for exposition and comparison of their products 
and plans. And all the more forcible is the argument in the 
case of fairs where different States and nations are represented, 
for then as a rule only the most excellent articles are exhibited, 
thus furnishing to the home States and neighboring nations 
facilities for gaining new ideas of improvement which other- 
wise could only be gotten by very great expense and trouble. 

Look for an instant at the industry of watchmaking. It is 
well known that for years the Swiss have laid claim to the 
first rank in this pursuit; but when her representatives returned 
home from the Centennial they knew that their *' independent 
cousins " had wrested the palm of victory from their grasp, 
and though this knowledge has humbled their pride, it will no 
doubt be the cause of great improvement in this direction. 
While this is only one instance, still it is a type, and there is a 
reciprocal relation between improved industries and refined 
society. 

Then, too, these fairs and expositions afford to many the 
opportunity of seeing and learning what otherwise could only 
be gathered from extended travels, attended with great outlay. 
Witness the Centennial, where thousands upon thousands wit- 
nessed what, had it not been for this opportunity, would never 
have been known. 

^ " Church fairs," at which so many persons, holding up their 
hands in holy horror, hurl anathemas, have also obtained for 
ages. We only mention this fact because we think that it . 
overthrows the argument that the existence of these is an evi- 
dence of the degeneracy of our " boasted nineteenth century.*' 
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A LESSON. 



She wandered by the babbling brook, 

By maiden fancy careless led, 
Kissed by the forest-scented breeze 

That stirred the branches overhead. 
Tdll waving grasses, crimson tipped, 

Bowed low to her in homage meet, 
And envied with adoring love 

The flowers crushed beneath her feet. 

She paused beside a glassy pool, 

Beheld her features mirrored there, 
And standing by its liquid calm 

Unloosed the treasures of her hair. 
A smile of pride lit up her face, 

A smile that made her fairer grow. 
And lingering long she fondly gazed 

Upon her pictured charms below. 

A sudden fitful gust of wind 

A moment in the forest played ; 
Then rippling o'er the waters clear, 

Destroyed the image there portrayed. 
The maiden frowned — then smiled and said : 

" Fit punishment for vanity ! 
For beauty 'dures but for a time, 

While Truth lives for eternity." 
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A QUESTION OF THE DAY. 




BOUT this time last year, a committee from the Faculty 
presented to the Literary Societies a report submitted to 
them from the Board of Trustees respecting the manner of 
conferring the medals. This report was to the effect that a 
change in the constitution of the Societies should be made, 
thereby conferring on a committee of the Faculty the right to 
bestow the medals for Debate and Declamation and to elect 
the Final Orators. Some such measure, at that time, was not 
only advisable, but necessary ; and the Societies, recognizing 
this fact, readily acceded to the wishes of the Faculty. TTe 
do not propose to discuss the wisdom of their action, but we 
wish to call attention to the effects of this change, both on the 
Societies themselves and on the Collegian. The most im- 
portant result of the new regime was to free the members 
from all constraint to pay their dues and to avoid incuriing 
fines. A member's eligibility to office, and his right to vote, 
are all that depend upon his having paid his fines and dues ; 
but the first having lost its value, and the second being abol- 
ished, it became at once difficult to find men willing to accept 
offices, and iti:possible for them to enforce the authority of their 
offices. After three months the attendance became very small, 
and before the Intermediate Examinations it became no un- 
common thing for the Society to vote optional duty and attend- 



JOURNALISM. 



^I^'HERE is no profession, occupation or calling wliich can 
engage the attention of men that requires more thought. 



or a more intimate acquaintance with human nature, than that 
of journalism. The well-informed journalist has a duty to 
perform which cannot be evaded ; and a critical and impartial 
public will, as they should, hold him to a rigid accountability 
in the discharge of that duty. He is an educator of the 
masses, and in the same proportion as he infuses those precepts 
of honor, honesty and morality which should ever be the guide 
in his writings, precisely in the same ratio will his influence 
for good or evil be felt and appreciated in the community in 
which he lives. It is a proposition which cannot be contro- 
verted, that newspapers exercise a controlling and directing 
influence in shaping public opinion ; and no matter what ques- 
tion may be under discussion, whether in the political, religious 
or metaphysical world, that side which is espoused by the pub- 
lic press will ultimately be triumphant. So great is this in- 
fluence, and so potent is its effect, that no political party or 
religious sect will undertake to oppose a rival faction or an 
opposite creed without calling to its aid the support of the 
fourth estate. The great dailies of the world, particularly in 
the larger cities, constitute* a power which, could it be united 
in one common force, would be sufficient to upturn legisla- 
turesy dethrone monarchs, and even threaten the citadel of 



glance over me taDIe of contents of some of our exchanges, to 
note to what deprree of excellence the standard of literature 
has advanced; and we may, without vanity or egotism, point 
to our own Southern Collegian as occupying a place in the 
front rank of our sister College magazines. And now, in con- 
clusion, may we not be excused in appealing to the Alumni of 
Washington and Lee University, scattered all over this broad, 
sunny land of ours, to come to our aid, and each contribute to 
its support — mate the Collegian worthy of a University 
which bears the immortal names of Washington and Lee. 



AN OLIGARCHY. 



jT will doubtless prove a surprise to our readere that a head* 
S ing like the above appears in these columns ; but, notwith- 
ing our efforts to refrain from what is political, necessity de- 
mands some defence of Eepublicanism. Popular rule is the 
only restriction to which an American can submit, and in this 
instance rumors of revolt and assassination are whispered. An 
organization was born some time in September and was chris- 
tened the Washington and Lee University Hop Club. Having 
grown to the dimensions of forty members, it begins to evince 
signs of an irresistible disease. At its creation a head was 
chosen, which, with the aid of two members, has set up an oli- 
garchical form of government that is greatly oppressing the 



whole body. Without the least deference to the opinions of 
its subjects, this oligarchy of three levies taxes and controls the 
seasons of their entertainments. A few days since the popular 
representatives vjrere sent to this august body to request 
that a hop be given on a certain evening. The president dis- 
missed them with the declaration that no representative body 
could assemble without a call from him, and proclaimed that 
the cabinet had decided to have the hop another time, and they 
must make their arrangements accordingly. When this came 
to the knowledge of the people there was great dissatisfaction 
among them, so that many were desirous of rebellion. But the 
president, being warned of their intentions, moved to a place of 
safety, and continues to assert his supremacy. We are fully 
imbued with the right of the popular cause, and beg our men 
of influence to use their power in favor of Republicanism as 
opposed to the rule of three slaves of ambition. Let the peo- 
ple rise in arms and quell their power before it has grown to 
too great magnitude. Dethrone the tyrants and place the 
government in the hands of the several members who shall be 
convened at the middle of each month. Such action will in- 
sure prosperity, and place the Hop Club along with the United 
States in the catalogue of free and independent peoples. Give 
to the press its freedom and list to its opinions 



CONTRIBUTIONS. 




S every student is aware, the Santini medal is confeiTcd on 
the student who writes the best essay published in a volume 
of the Southern Collegian, and yet the editors have to compose 
almost everything that appears previous to the April number. 
N^ow, it is a well-known fact that the fortunate recipient of 
this honor is rarely an editor, for, instead of those being re- 
warded who have labored most, it is often the case that some 
one contributes an essay about May or June and is the suc- 
cessful contestant, when, perhaps, he has never written another 
line for the magazine. Then it certainly can not have the 
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appearance of charity to compel the staff to fill the Collkgian 
for five months and then for the remainder of the year glut it 
with dry essays, to the exclusion of lighter and more interesting 
matter. It is the purpose of the editors to make their college 
magazine as readable as possible, and they pan accomplish this 
far more surely if those who propose contesting for the Santini 
medal would submit their contributions throughout the entire 
year. The opinion seems to be prevalent that an essay is not 
as apt to get the medal when published early in the session ; 
but the least reflection will make patent the error of any such 
idea. If we could parcel out the essays of contributors 
through the entire volume, the Literary Department would 
assume a uniform standard of excellence, and the latter num- 
bers would be less heavy and unattractive. It is too burden- 
some for five men to write the essays, in addition to their edi- 
torial work, and the students should not expect them to accom- 
plish it in a manner befitting the literary advantages of the 
University. Let them ponder our sayings and prepare to 
remove the disadvantages under which our predecessors labor- 
ed, that the Souteiern Collegian may continue to improve as 
in the past. An existence of eleven years has produced a fifty- 
six page magazine from a little sheet which its exchanges 
threw aside unnoticed. It is left with the students to determine 
what the next equal period will accomplish. 



A GRATUITY. 



T having never entered the mind of the Business Manager 
S3 that a student of Washington and Lee University could 
possess so little patriotism in his constitution as not to sub- 
scribe for the Southern Collegian, the October number was 
sent to every name on the matriculation list. Surprising as it 
may seem, several copies were returned with the defiling 
inscription, " Refused." That these aliens from the paths of 
right may not contaminate undeserved associates, we shall, in 
all probability, be forced to stamp them traitors by publication, 
unless they repent of their sins and conform to the unwritten 
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laws of propriety. Meanwhile, on the principle of returning 
good for evil, we insert this article for their especial benefit, 
conscious that they will prove regular readers of these pages, 
notwithstanding their lack of proper feelings and impulses. 
For this month we shall not advise subscribers to place their 
Collegians under lock and key on leaving their rooms, in the 
hope that this issue will contain something that will disgust 
them with appropriating, in an underhand manner, the prop- 
erty of others. Subjoined are some arguments for taking the 
Collegian, founded on the undisputed premise that every stu- 
dent will, by some means, fair or foul, examine the contents of 
his College publication : 

First. — It is patriotism to aid all institutions for improve- 
ment ; and the Collegian, being universal in its benefit, holds 
the first claim on the student body. 

Second.-^The appellation of " sponger " is a disgrace, and 
reading a fellow-student's Collegian is "sponging" in its 
most restricted sense. 

Third. — The Southern Collegian is a reflection of the 
literary talents of the students generally, and no one should 
enjoy its distinction or permit its decline from mere stinginess 
or selfish conceptions of so-called economy. 

We might multiply these reasons indefinitely, but hope these 
will suflice. Surely no student can, after due consideration, 
refuse to take his College journal. 
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College and Campus. 



"Paradise" is deserted. 



Ask D. to tell you his gun joke. 
Don't make a bit of difference. 



'Twas seventj-eight days till Christmas. 

Well, what do you think of the weather ? 

" Judge" signs himself " Yours, till 11. F. O." 

" Scales " says he is a " solid muldoon." 

Editors quake at the flutter of calico. 

*' Three young ladies " have scissors in their sleeves. 

" Fid" says he can explain " Why this thusness ?" 

D. wants to know how much a 3-cent stamp is worth. 

Poultry of all sorts is suffering from the ravages of bear. 

" Zebe," a young lady says your name should be spelled with 
an X. 



" Mig " says the Hall will be under way by Nov. 25, 'Rah 
for Mig and his watch charm ! 

T. says he had rather be a doorkeeper for the " bics " than 
sit down in class with the academs. 



The proceeds of the sale of dry goods in North Dormitory 
will be devoted to the purpose of commencing a Hall. 
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The excitement over the locals in last issue of the CoLlis- 
oiAN having abated, the eds. are seen occasionally viewing D. 
P. from afar. 



The Rockbridge Co. Fair was an unprecedented success. 
For the fifth time Prof. N.^s bay took the premium for the 
best three-year-old. 

The ladies who promised to write up the hop, would substi- 
tute *' kindly consented, after being importuned " &c., instead 
of " proffered their assistance." 

Since our last issue, we learn that the price of wood is $4 
per cord, and fiill measure guaranteed. 



If a body take a toddy, 
Bourbon or Old Rye— 

If a body treat a body, 
Need a bard decry ? 



T. of Va. says he is going to send his Dulce a turkey 
Thanksgiving Day. Can't the editors get a bid to dinner ? 



D, of Europe says the Bible says an *' inch in time saves 
nine." First time we ever heard of it, anyhow. 

We would call the attention of the preps to the facility with 
which the boys at the Blue can be smoked out. 

"2-4" says he remembers when the case of Jacob and Leah 
came up for trial. *' Smike" says he never heard of the case. 

A young lady tells the following : A rabbit, being pursued 
by a dog, struck his head against a step, breaking his neck and 
five ribs. 



Tliree Kentuckians, being summoned to appear before the 
Mayor, went around with their little shot-guns and adjourned 
the court in Kentucky style. 
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The crop of winter apples is turning out badly. They fre- 
quently disappear from tlie trees in the interval between bed- 
time and breakfast. 



" Ouueurastheuipponskelesteridzo," was all he said aa he 
ruefully rubbed his injured calf, while his comrade calmly 
loaded up for a shot at another rabbit. 

Young lady, sweetly — *' Mr. D., what profession are you go- 
ing to follow " 

D., (who speaks three languages fluently) — " I expect to be 
a diplomat, Miss. I suppose you are none the wiser?" 

The freshmen are tearing things. B — " Come on, let's get 
on a tear." 

C— «' What for ? Where will you stay to-night ? " 
B — " God knows; I don't. In jail may be." 
C. — " What's the matter ? Have you been kicked ? " 
B.— " Let's take a drink." 



Speaking of *' seeing double," a young lady says : '* O, that 
would be fine ; for if you had two beaux you''d see eight." 
That's the worst. We never did see quadruple, (What does 
he look like, any how ?) 

K., of Va., had evidently been to the Fair. He was sing- 
ing " I want to be an angel," and vainly endeavoring to induce 
his wilting collar to brace up and have some style about it. 
Told three freshmen that he was going to the Mecademery — to 
the Female Cemstery, 

The Lexington belles are tired of being wingless angels. 
Numbers of small birds are slaughtered daily for their wings, 
and that young man is most cordially received who brings the 
greatestjnumber of wings when he calls. 

D., of foreign nationality, returning home as the clock was 
striking the hour of midnight, gives vent to his pent-up feelings 
in the following eloquence : " I had as soon expect a star to 
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descend and perch upon my finger, or the wind to follow me 
like a dog, as to hold a woman's heart.'' Koom-mate awake 
in tears. 



Law Class. — Prof. — " Mr. P., what kinds of guardians at 
0. L. ? " 

Mr. P., (pompously) — " Yes, sir. "Well, there are, first, those 
of nature ; second, those of sav^sage ; third, -" 

Prof. — "Not satisaffe, Mr. P. You mean Bocage^ do you 
not?" 

Consequential ** Bic " wilts. 



An amorous ** Bic," while musing over his lecture on the 
subject of Modem English Tenures, was heard to repeat : 

" Fee simple and simple fee, 

And all the fees in tail, 
Are nothing when compared with thee, 

Thou best of fees — fe(e)male." 

" Bic " No. 2. — " I didn't see that in the lesson. Let me 
see it." 

" Bic " No. 3, (Smike) contemptuously — ** Of course you 
didn't see it It's from Shakespeare's " Lady of the Lake." 



Amob Omnia Vincit. — Happening to call upon one of our 
friends lately, we were gratified to find him absent, and on a 
detached leaf of a scratch-book the following verses. From the 
style in which they were written, they were evidently not in- 
tended for publication ; but, being fond of practical jokes, and 
having heard our editor say that he lacked matter for the next 
issue, we surreptitiously seized upon them, and, placing them 
deep in our pocket, bore them off in triumph. In justice 
we must say that they have had the benefit of a slight revision 
from our own classic pen. Out of regard for our young friend's 
feelings we must suppress the name: 



LINES TO 



I saw you in my dreams, love, 
And I fondly pressed your hand, 
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As I often did of yore, love, 
Before I Bought a distant land. 

Ah ! how your bine eyes sparkle J, love ! 

How gay and playful was your mood ! 
How my eyes in rapture, love, 

Drank in ycur beauty as you stood — 



Smiling back so playfully, love ! 

Ah ! how dear the smile that beauty threw 
To a lover kind and true, love. 

The holy angels only knew. 

Deep in my fond heart, my love, 
I treasure each kind word and look. 

Oh 1 think you of me still, my love, 
Or have you your lover true forsook ? 



Sacred Pboclamation. — When the fulness of time was come^ 
behold there appeared certain documents, on which were writ- 
ten the shortcomings of the tribe of Basileus, and these docu- 
ments were scattered abroad over the face of the earth, that the 
nations might know what manner of people this tribe was. 
But when the mighty men of valor beheld what was written 
of them, their wrath was kindled against the scribes whom 
they had chosen, and straightway they counselled together how 
they might destroy them. So, when it was night, they toot 
every one unto his sword and proceeded to the house of the 
Editor-in-Chief, thinking to take him by stealth. But this man 
heard of their coming, and fled with his followers to a great 
cave in the mountain of Jim. In this cave there was a pit, 
the bottom whereof the eye of man hath not seen, and over it 
the weary scribes miist pass in order to escape the wrath of 
their enemies. While they reasoned among themselves how 
they might cross over, lo ! their enemies appeared, and they 
became filled with so great dread that they rushed headlong 
into the pit, and vanished from the sight of their pursuers. 

After many days the scribes awoke in the bowels of the earth, 
and beheld a man of great stature standing in the midst of 
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them, and his eyes shone as those of a young woman. Seeing 
that they looked npon him, he opened his mouth and spoke 
unto them, saying : Verily have I delivered you from death 
and your enemies that ye might serve me on the earth. From 
what I have done unto you, ye know that I am a god, and 
from the lowliness of mine habitation, ye are persuaded that lam 
Slang, the college deity. And the scribes greatly rejoiced that 
their lives had been spared, and that they were in the presence 
of him of whom they had so often heard. So they threw them- 
selves at the feet of Slang, and swore eternal obedience to his 
commands. Then Slang spoke unto them on this wise : Since 
ye have sworn to do that which I shall command of you, take 
forth your pens and write the things that I shall declare unto 
you. And they did even as they were commanded. When all 
was in readiness. Slang spoke unto them as follows : Thus saith 
Slang, the college god : Inasmuch as my people hoppists are 
about to depart from my laws, I shall visit them with evil, ex- 
cept they repent and return to their former ways. Be ye not 
deceived by the false origin of words that I have not given 
unto you, for verily are my words more powerful than they. 
Follow not after strange gods; it is confusion. That ye may 
more fully learn of me, I will teach you some reason for cling- 
ing to my phrase. Behold, I speak whereof I know. Harken 
nnto me and be wise. '* Calico" is from the ancient caligo, 
which, being interpreted, is darkness, for that women do hide 
themselves in their garments and appear what they are not. 
Verily I say unto you, it is a good word. 

Of the origin of "bic" ye have been falsely taught. It is a 
corruption of beak, and signifies one who puts his nose into the 
business of others. Verily I say unto you, it is a good word. 

" Mash" was created in that place of evil which men call 
Kentucky, where the people are ignorant of all things, except 
the production of strong drink. It bears witness of the mental 
confusion which feminine influence works. Woman cannot be 
mashed. By the laws of language may ye know the relations. 
Verily I say unto you, it is a good word. 

Of ** fugit " ye are not ignorant. It is linked with tempus, 
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whose march no man can oppose. Verily I say unto you, it is 
a good word. 

*' Eating much monkey" means, by interpretation, the pro- 
cess whereby man is degraded to the state in which he lived 
before the advance of evolution entrusted an immortal soul to 
his l^eeping. For by the absorption of this article, man re- 
places his human form by that of his ancient progenitor. 
Verily I say unto you, it is a good phrase, 

*' Augur" comes from the fact that it pierces to man's inmost 
soul, and bores from its recesses every trace of love that there 
exists for the being designated by the symbol. Verily I say 
unto you, it is a good word. 

Surely ye have fear of being " roped," wherefore ye are per- 
suaded that " rope" possesseth great depth of meaning. Verily 
I say unto you, it is a good word. 

Of other w^ords I could thus speak unto you, for ye know 
not the wisdom of my works. If ye hearken not unto my 
teachings, verily shall ye be left in confusion, as the builders 
of Babel, and none shall understand the words of his brother. 
Be ye not deceived, follow not after the gods of the nations that 
are round about you, that ye live not in confusion. Then Slang 
bade the scribes return to their homes and proclaim what things 
had been revealed unto them. But they feared greatly lest 
they should fall into the hands of their enemies. But Slang 
comforted them, saying : Verily I will send my servant Ike to 
watch over you, and deliver you out of the hand of your ene- 
mies. Fear not, for the might of my servant is known unto all 
the world. And when he had finished speaking, behold, there 
came a chariot, in which the scribes were conveyed to their 
sanctum. So they rejoiced with one accord, and sang praises 
unto him who had given them power to overcome their ene- 
mies ; and, although it was the hour of midnight, they pre- 
pared to proclaim the things which they had heard. 

Verily the persons of the editors are sacred, and for the sins 
of their pens shall they not be held accountable. 
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The Hop. — The second of the Beries of monthly entertain- 
ments was given by the W. & L. II. C. Friday evening, Oct. 
24th. After the unprecedented success of the first, there was 
good cause to fear that the second would prove a decline rather 
than an improvement ; but the glorious uncertainty of human 
afikirs had in store a happy surprise, and we do not hesitate to 
Bay tliat the last hop was even more enjoyable than the one in 
September. Twenty-eight couples tripped to the notes of the 
worn but uninjured music of the Eitterhouse band, and a hap- 
pier party never graced the lialls of the old Wash., not except- 
ing, perhaps, the first Saturdays in May. Election times 
sadden some at least, while this occasion was unmarred by 
even the shadow of unpleasantness, unless we may thus de- 
nominate the breaking of sets, a practice growing entirely too 
common. 

The dancing commenced promptly at the time ap- 
pointed, and four hours glided by far too swiftly for many. 
After the seventh set the company partook of some simple 
refreshments, and recommenced the dance with increased vigor. 
When two more sets had been completed, the cJiaperons an- 
nounced the '' Home Waltz " in order ; but, after much impor- 
tuning, they were prevailed upon to remain a short while 
longer, and the Centennial Lancers were once more enacted, 
with a most reckless disregard for trains and corporal punish- 
ment. 

Twelve o'clock ushered in with the new day many a regret 
that the October hop was a thing of the past, and the 
beauty and gallantry of Lexington reluctantly dispersed, every 
young man to receive the parting exclamation, " O, I just had 
a delightful time!" The above may have been varied in the 
unlimited adjectival power of feminine parlance, yet we have 
embodied the main sentiment. As to the gentlemen nothing 
need be said ; the temporary favor of Venus' maids simply set 
them wild with delight, and those who had been foolish enough 
to prepare for Saturday's recitation had the exquisite pleasure 
of finding their reproductive faculties incapable of manipu- 
lating any but the material furnished by the enjoyment of the 
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previous evening. We would like to draw a little moral here, 
but refrain, since our views might not exactly coincide with 
those of the Faculty. 

A much better idea of the pleasure of the evening may 
be conveyed by the following brief description of the dressing 
of the more attractive half of the company: Miss Bessie Nel- 
son, dotted muslin and lace ; Miss Julia Nelson, white organ- 
die, with blue trimmings; Miss Gertrude Tucker, yellow silk 
and crimson poppies ; Miss Laura Tucker, light blue cashmere ; 
Miss Mary Johnston, white organdie over blue silk, pink orna- 
ments; Miss Eosa Johnston, white muslin and lace over blue; 
Miss Mary Bruce, pink muslin and lace, with silver ornaments; 
Miss Maggie Letcher, cream-colored muslin over pink ; Miss 
Jennie Letcher, green organdie ; Miss Mary Dold, white mus- 
lin, with waist of white satin ; Miss Sallie White, blue organ- 
die and lace ; Miss Belle White, pink organdie and lace ; Miss 
Hattie Campbell, white organdie and lace ; Miss Eleanor Camp- 
bell, rose-colored muslin ; Miss Maggie Campbell, in white, 
with blue trimmings ; Miss Nannie Bowyer, white tarletan and 
red ornaments ; Miss Fannie Bowyer, white dress, with pink 
ornaments; Miss Josephine Lewis, white muslin and pink 
trimmings ; Miss Mattie Graham, white muslin, trimmings of 
light blue ; Miss Florence Barclay, white organdie over pink 
silk ; Miss Maggie Madison, white muslin and lace ; Miss Lillie 
Newman, white, trimmed with lace, and pink ornaments ; Miss 
Anna Junkin, of Charleston, S. C, white, trimmed with white 
lace, pearl ornaments; Miss Armstrong, of Norfolk, white 
muslin and lace, white satin trimmings; Miss Harrison, of 
Staunton, Va., black illusion over black silk, and yellow orna- 
ments ; Miss Morson, of Warrenton, Va., black and white 
organdie ; Miss Collins, of Covington, Ky., black silk ; Miss 
Semms, white organdie and lace, pink trimmings. 

Inasmuch as it is the desire of the Hop Club to discourage 
expensive dress at their regular entertainments, the description 
of costumes will be discontinued, if it create a tendency 
toward greater elaboration on the part of the young ladies. 
Our accounts will be much more satisfactory to Alumni with 
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thifl feature, since they znuet enjoy any recall of their Lexing- 
ton friends, and at the same time a better conception of the 
hops themselves can be impressed by this means than by any 
other. 

Before leaving the subject, we would suggest that the Com* 
niittee of Arrangements hereafter permit no cards to be filled 
until after all engagements have been made. We think this 
will avoid all confusion. 



k^ta^*^k*«ifeH 



ALUMNI. 



William Porterfield, '76-'77, is a successful engineer in 
Vicksburg, Miss. 

Irby Boyd, 73-'74-'75, is a partner in the firm of A. M. 
Boyd & Sons, Memphis, Tenn. He js married and is the 
father of a family. 

Walter Gregory, '73-'74-'75, is a promising young lawyer 
of the same place. 

Kev. E. L. McCorkle, '70-'75, is at his home in Rockbridge 
county. We heard recently of his making some young couple 
happy by uniting them in the holy bonds of matrimony. Phy- 
sician heal thyself. 

W. H. Eobinson, '73-'74-'75-'76-'77, at last accounts was 
in Germany, putting the fining touches to his education. 

Geo. J. Preston, A. B. '79, is studying medicine, and has 
already undertaken to practice the healing art upon our friends 
of the V. M. L We extend to them our heart-felt sympathies. 
N. B. — Ike retains his old position on the staff. 

W. F. Miller, '77, is studying law in San Antonio, Texas. 

John T. McChesney, '72'-'73'-74'-75, is assistant general 
agent for the firm of C. J. & L. McCormick, in Minneapolis, 
Minn. His rapid advancement from a subordinate position in 
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that house leads ns to hope that John may Ve a millionaire 
himself some day, and that when distributing gigantic tele- 
scopes he will not forget his Alma Mater. 

Omar Hassan Bartlett, Gazette Medalist, '75-'76-'77, hav- 
ing covered himself with glory in the epidemics of '78 and '79, 
is now employed on one of the New Orleans dailies. The life 
of a New Orleans Bohemian ought to be a happy one, but 
Omar sighs for north dormitory, the *' mashers, " and the * crit- 
tnr.' 

H.L.Barclay, "Chum," is clerking in a large hardware 
establishment in Little Eock, Ark. 

E. L. Owen, '74-75-'76-'77, A. M. and Wash. Medalist, is 
principal of a llourishing school in Fort Smith, Ark, 

W. L. Lea, '76-'77-'78, is engaged in the iron business in 
Wilkesbare, Penn. So distingushed a * masher ' ought cer- 
tainly to succeed in that business. 

Sam Jack, '74-'75-'76-'77-'78, Graham Medalist, is now in 
Lexington. He comes for the purpose of raising fun(d6) for 
the yellow fever sufferer(8) of Memphis. Lexington will not 
fail to do her duty in such a cause. 

Mick Stratton, '75-'76, is in business in Memphis. He is 
still a strong believer in the efficacy of Seidlitz powders. 

G. B. Peters, A. B. '70, is a prominent young lawyer of Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

F. H. Heiskell,'70-'71-'72, Graham Medalist, is in business 
in the same place. 

D.C. Humphries, C. E. '78, is employed on the United States 
coast survey, and has his headquarters in St. Louis. 

Jim Dunbar, '72-'73-'74,-'Tie Taster," is engineering in the 
same city. 

Geo. Altgelt, '74-'75-'76, is farming in western Texas. 

T. S. McPheeters, " Pie Eater," '70-'71-'72-'73, is a sue- 
cessful business man in St. Louis. 

H. G. Sizer, '75-'76, is in business in the same city. 
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W. L. McCorkle, B. L., *79, who has been practicing his pro- 
fession irith marked snccess in Maysville, Ky., is on a visit to 
his friends in Rockbrid^^e. AVe saw him at the Conservative 
Barbecue on the 30th inst., and lie was looking as hale and 
hearty as ever. AVe are not certain that an ambition for Mat- 
rimonial honors did not in part at least determine this visit. 
lie has the best wishes of the " Bics" and the powerful prayers 
of the " Demise." 

A. W. Marshall, B. L., '79, and Graham Dcclaimer's Med- 
alist, is exacting handsome Lawyer's fees from the people of 
Lexington, Ky. May he prove worthy of his distinguished 
name I 

In our last issue we said that " odious Bill Sykes" was teach- 
ing in Bourbon county, Ky. We were misinformed, and have 
Bince learned that he is attending the Louisville Law ifchool. 
He writes to send him the Collegian, and wants Hopkins to 
curve W. & L. to victory in May. 

"Billy" McEl wee, '77-8-9, is in business in Chicago. In 
him the Base-Ball Club has lost a catcher who made the un- 
precedented score of putting out sixteen, assisting twice, and 
making a home run and a two-base hit, with but one error. 
We cannot hope soon to replace such a team as Sykcs and 
HcElwee. 

Octavius Locke, '' Museum" Bate '78-9, is a tiller of the soil 
near Louisville, Ky. The Collegian no longer contains poetic 
effusions on '* The erratic youth called B," We expected him 
to return with the ^' judge," bnt were disappointed. The term 
"onconverted" has become obsolete. 

Hunter McDonald, '78-9, one of the most distinguished 
members of the mighty M. M.'s, who fulfilled in that mysteri- 
ous order the offices of Chief Manufiicturer of Keys, Mighty 
Grand Collector of Tools, and Permanent Chairman of a 
Committee whose object can not be here divulged, is survey- 
ing on the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. Since his de- 
parture, North Dormitory has lost so much of its terror that a 
kind fnend visited " Dick" and relieved him of all his wear- 
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ing apparel. Verily, there was great virtue in the monnrfnl 
howls that once made night hideous ; but we can not know 
what 18 good until we have been deprived thereof. 

Samuel C. Cason, '74-5, is merchandising in Abbeville, S. 
C. Groceries are his living. 

J. Allen Smith is a successful practitioner of Law in the 
same place. 

" Hickey" and '^^itty" Bell, '76-7-8, spent their summer in 
Europe. When we last heard of them they were farming with 
their father in Pulaski county, Va. May tradition never for- 
get their exploits. 

llint Gordon, B. L. '79, AVash. Declatmer's Medalist and 
Law Orator, is practicing his profession in Wyandotte, Kan. 
Such an H. N. as Hint is sure to do well at the bar. We feel 
that ho is amply accomplished in the arts particularly requisite 
to success in his profession, so only breathe the hope that *' his 
shadow may never grow less." We hear that Geo. Denis is 
to join him during the winter, when the rabble will be astound- 
ed with the huge sign of "Gordon & Denis, Attorneys at 
Law." If the partners were not so religiously inclined, t^ere 
might be some fear for them in the " wild, wild West ;" but 
under the circumstances, nothing but success can be expected. 

**Lucy" Glenn, M. A. and Robinson Prize Medalist of '79, 
is taking a post graduate course of Greek at Johns Hopkins 
University. His friends in Lexington were greatly disap- 
pointed that he did not make his proposed visit to W. & L. in 
September. 

Married — On the 20th of October, in Baltimore, at the residence 
of Mr. Geo. B. Baker, Mr. John Pw. Tyson, of Alabama, and Miss 
Mary Jordan, of Lexington, Yc,^Lcxing(o7i Gazette 

The Southern Collegian presents its congratulations to the 
Wash. Medalist of '79. 

A Request. — Since this department of the Southern Col- 
legian is of most interest to Alumni, we feel that a few words 
here would be most likely to attract their notice. We 
would urge them to communicate with the magazine and give 
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OS information as to the whereabouts and doinjrs of old students. 
It is impossible for the editors to make this column entertain- 
ing to those who have been some time out of College, with- 
out this assistance, while a few communications to each num- 
ber from the old Alumni would constitute it one of the most 
attractive features of our College publication. Reflect on the 
advantage of such a course and devote a few spare moments 
to the pleasure of old class-mates and friends. Not only per- 
sonals, but the relation of incidents occurring in sessions past, 
would add greatly to the entertainment of this department, 
which is exclusively devoted to Alumni, and whose duty it is 
to contribute to its interest. With this little reminder we shall 
espect to be almost entirely relieved of this work in the future. 



BY MAIL, 



EXCHANGES. 

In glancing over the accumulation of exchanges, our eye is 
attracted by the handsome look of the Ilamiltan Litei'ary 
Monthly, Its contents even surpass the expectations arroused 
by its appearance. " Itomance of Lord Beaconsfield's Career" 
k a highly entertaining description of the gradual elevation of 
merit over prejudice, the final triumphs of energy over opposi- 
tion. The author's manner is peculiarly attractive, and his 
choice of figures uncommonly apt. We give the Acta editors 
credit for not having received the IlamUton Lit,^ when they 
constructed those demonstrations of the dryness of essays. 
"The American Teacher and his Training," while a subject 
not strikingly new, is made very readable by the comparison of 
American institutions with the systems of other countries. The 
sentiment is rather clerical, but the stylo light and tripping. 
" The Higher Law of Ancient and Modern Literature" is a 
tracing out of the power of conscience in the writings of tha 
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princjipal authors in ancient and modern times, showing its 
ever-increasing influence and ameliorating tendencies. On 
the ^vhole, we congratulate the editors of the Monthly on the 
ability shown in this department, and hope future numbers 
will not efface the good impression of the first issue. The 
Editor's Table contains an editorial on ** Hazing," deprecating 
its effects and urging an entire abolition of the practice. The 
space occupied by '• Reviews and Notices" might be appropria- 
ted to locals without detriment, while it would increase the 
interest. ''Alumniana" is well edited and is allotted due 
prominence. 

"We next take up the Acta ColmnMana of Oct. 10. It be- 
gins with an article in defense of its " sprightly and amusing" 
contents as opposed to ^' heavy and uninteresting articles," 
which generous denomination the author bestows upon essays. 
" We have yet to learn that dullness is a synonym for literary 
excellence." We feel confident that the sparkling wit of the 
Act<i*s staff could interweave in the solid material so many 
brilliant illustrations, and intersperse the ''dullness" with such 
striking illusions, that a department of this kind would in no 
wise injure the universal interest of its pages. The number 
before us contains several pretty specimens from the youthful 
muse, and an entertaining article on *' Inter-collegiate Slang." 
"De Profundis Yalensibus" is a humorous production; but we 
notice throughout the issue a tone of sarcasm toward Yale that 
we can not call other than puerile. Just give us a rest on the 
Yale-IIarvard boat race and we shall be content. 

The Columhia Spectator is also at hand, and though not as 
attractively clothed as the Acta^ certainly equals her sister in 
sprightliness and wit. The new feature of cartoons is especially 
pleasing. '-Drinking Song" is not onl}' a successful attempt 
at poetry, but embodies splendid sentiment. The Spectator is 
principally devoted to the doings at Columbia, and never seems 
to la(;k interesting news. We can say of the Spectator what 
we cannot of many other college publications, that we read 
every line of it without being bored in the least; indeed, we 
ei^pect its coming with pleasure. 
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Loosing ourselves from the festivities of Columbia, we are 
introduced to the life of Princeton through the Nassau Lit, 
The literary department opens with a prize essay on "The Ge- 
nius of Charlotte Bronte," followed by a prize oration, subject — 
" Moses and Mahomet." Of course we do not propose to criti- 
cise these productions, so paf^s on to *• Christian," a not over- 
brilliant poetical effusion. *' Eighteen Hours in the Eernese 
Oberland" is a pleasant description of mountain scenery, with 
humorous allusions to the experiences of travelers on the Con- 
tinent. In the next article the existence of Grav's '-mute, in- 
glorious Milton " is denied, and arguments to sustain this posi- 
tion are constructed from the foundation that '* what might have 
been can never be." The premise at least can not be denied. 
'* The Lake Hermit" is an excellent specimen of descriptive 
talent, and very enjoyable. ''Voices" consists of remarks on 
matters of local interest, and exposes the sentiments of the 
Btudents in regard to the College doings. " College Gossip " 
is gotten up in admirable style, as well as '' Olla-Podrida." We 
would suggest an allotment of space to Alumni notices. As a 
•whole, we were very much pleased with the Nassau LiLy and 
hope it will continue punctual in its visits. 

The Revellh hails from the Penn. Military Academy at 
Chester. The October number is very readable. Its contents 
are principally of the lighter sort, but are written in attractive 
Btyle, and one imagines its language resembles the regular and 
graceful march of the battalion. It is a live journnl, and does 
no little credit to its institution. The locals are especially 
Bpicy. "The Ramparts" is quite a novelty, and may become 
an improving feature of the Reveille, 

The *' dainty little " Earlhamite comes to us from Earlham 
College, Richmond, Ind. The perusal of '* Three Broken 
Lyres " gave us real pleasure. "Along the Colunibia" is an 
interesting and instructive description, interpersed with pleasant 
anecdotes of travel and historical touches. If a D. D. had not 
written "The reautiful," we might venture a somewhat unfa- 
vorable critique of it, notwithstanding the pretty language in 
which the author's Bcntimcnts are expressed. " Pike's Peak " 
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relates some of the incidents of a visit to the summit of that 
lofty mount, but is rather an imperfect description of the varied 
objects of interest that present themselves to one making the 
tour from Colorado Springs. IVfore space might have been 
appropriately given to so proliiiLj a subject. In connection 
with the article on American Archeology, is a plate represent- 
ing the outlines of an ancient earthwork in Wayne county. 
As it was entirely new to us, we examined it with some degree 
of interest. The editorial department is quite tedious. This 
portion might be greatly improved by a more judicious uae of 
the scissors. 

While writing, Th'} Targum is handed to us. We open it 
and '*A Vacation llcminiscence'' attracts our notice. We 
think a difl'erent verse would have improved an otherwise in- 
jurious production. "The Thousand Islands" is a somewhat 
romantic piece on the islands of the St. Lawrence. From 
*' The Sovereignty of Conscience" we learn that the author 
has lately read Macbeth, but otherwise we are little instructed. 
The next article has for its text '' Perhaps no class of men are 
in greater danger of neglecting to cultivate politeness, at the 
present day, than students." " Perhaps" struck us as being 
the best part of the quotation, but the author assumes the sen- 
timent of the remainder much to our surprise, and notwith- 
standing, gives us some good advice. The verse on the follow- 
ing page is rather hard to read, yet is probably of local inter- 
est. Having read one column of *' Sir Walter Scott" without 
perceiving a trace of originality, w-c pass to the editorial de- 
partment, which we lind spirited and well worth the perusal 
of those interested in the welfiire of Kutgers. 

The Oestrus comes all the wav from California, and has evi- 
dently suffered from its travel. We read it through with great 
care in search of something interesting, but found nothing ex- 
cept the following, which is taken from the Washington J^-fft 
sonian, and a little poem entitled " Dad." 

8unic s:iy tlie little cIiiKlren feliould 

he disciplined together, 
For little boys and girls h\R good 

That they bliould love each other. 
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Bat when they've left the conimon schooIS) 

And from high echooln graduated, 
Young men nre knavpfi, young Indies fools, 

They must be 8e(ta rated. 

When they are sent to separate schools, 

For males or females only, 
Where some make war upon the rules, 

And tome grow bad and weary. 

In addition to those noticed above and in October number, 
we have received the following exchanges: U/tiversity Mia- 
saurian; The Argosy ; Ntw York World; The Tutor; The 
Witteriberger ; The Chronicle; College Rec(/rd ; The Tripod ; 
The Berkley an; The Transcript; The Shnpsohian ; Student 
Life; University Courier ; Th'i College Olio ; The Ktiiyon 
Advance; The Archangd ; Dcnison Collegian; The Mary- 
land Collegian ; The Seminarian ; The ]Yabash. 



Grave and Gay. 

A Sunday school scholar again becomes an actor — Teacher: 
" Tommie, on what day did our Savior rise from the dead?" 
Tommie (quickly) — " On the Fourth of July." Young lady 
teacher is unable to retain her dignity, so the curtain falls. 

A Soph whom the Lord smote during vacation for learning 
to waltz, now devotes his leisure moujents to love ballads. 
*'Ephraim is joined to his idols, let him alone." 

In the race for matrimony, it is not always the girl who 
covers the most laps that wins. — Ex, 

A Toast. — Woman: The last and best of the series. If we 
may have her for a toast, we wouldn't ask for any but her. — 

" May I ask what that is?" said an unsophisticated Fresh- 
man to a Senior who is toying with a cork-screw. *' That — 
that is the key to Bliss," replied the baccanalian Senior.— 
JSalu Student 
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Mary's little lamb again on the turf. The story is told by a 
sophomore to his little sister. — Mary was the proprietress of a 
diminutive, incipient sheep, whose outer covering was devoid 
of color, as congealed atmosphere vapor, and to all localities to 
which Mary peranibulated her young Southdown was morally 
sure to follow. It tagged her to the dispensary of learning one 
diurnal section of time, which was contrary to all precedent, 
and excited cachination of the seminary attendants when they 
perceived the presence of a young mutton at the establishment 
of instruction. Consequently, the preceptor expelled him from 
the interior, but he continued to remain in the immediate va- 
cinity, and continued in the neighborhood without fretfulncss 
until Mary once more became visible. '' What caused this spe- 
cimen of the genus ovis to bestow so much afiection on Mary ?" 
the impetuous progeny vociferated. '' Because Mary recipro- 
cated the wool-producer's esteem, you understand," the tutor 
answered back.^-jEIr. 

COMMENCKMENT. 

The Senior blacks his boots 
And elbows up his way. 
Makes his little bow 
And says his little say: 
Then he makes another, 
And waits for his bouquet, 
Wliile the people clap their hands 
And the band begins to play. — Ex. 

He rang the bell ; young lady a])pcared, of whom he very 
anxiously inquired," would you not like to have a room-mate?" 
He told the boys afterward that he was excited, but did not 
know why the door should have been shut in his face. — Tran- 
scrijpt. 

There is a great difference in milkmaids. The milk made 
in the country is not the same as the milk made in the city. — JEr, 

There is a maid in this city, 
Whose hand is exceedingly pretty; 
I kissed it one night. 
In the silver moonlight — 
^And the way that it slapped was a pity. 

— Yale Record. 
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EXTRACT FROM A TRIl' TO THE PEAKS OF OTTER. 

i — 

^>, FTER having crossed tlie James and left behind the few 
I; straggling houses in the vicinity of Buchanan, we found 
Si'cr the road wild and lonely. Up, uj\ vj> we went for seve- 
ral miles, without going down any corresponding declivity. 
Not a house, not a traveler, save ourselves. On our right 
mountains, on our left mountains, and at our feet, several hun- 
dred feet below, a mountain torrent foimd its way through a 
deep gorge, keeping up a continuous roar. Our road lay along 
the course of this stream, though at some distance from it, 
until finally the two having been gradually approaching each 
other for sometime, the stream narrowed into a small spring 
branch, that flowed in delicious coolness across the road. 
Being tired and thirsty, and now near the top of the moun- 
tain, we were glad enough to stop and refresh ourselves 
before proceeding further. The place and its surroundings 
were most romantic. The brook babbled along over its rocky 
bed, its banks clothed with wild flowers and giant ferns. The 
mountains rose up on every side, and even the road, having 
made a sudden bend, seemed to have conducted us to this wild 
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spot and then disappeared, leaving us no visible means of 
egress. The sky had cleared up somewhat since morning, and 
we could hear the large rain-drops as they fell from the leaves 
of the trees around us. The wild loveliness of the scene made 
a deep impression upon us, and we began, almost unconsciously, 
to quote Bryant's beautiful description of that place, 

" Where voices of the water sweetly talk, 
And fcft rains of tinv music swell 
From every nios.s-cup of the rock, 
From every nameless blossom's bell." 

After stopping at this place a short time, we passed over the 
summit of the mountain and began our descent on the other 
side, stepping aside now and then to gather huckleberries and 
to gaze at the valleys below, of which we caught occasional 
glimpses through the tree-tops. 

For two or three miles we walked along the brow of the 
long ridge of mountains which we were at that time crossing. 
From this eminence w6 cuuld see the streams far below us 
winding in and out aniong the hills. Among others, we 
traced the meandering c )urse of Goose Creek and its lovely 
valley. Many more ol»jects of interest we might have de- 
scribed with more accuracy if we had been better acquainted 
with the country. 

But the clouds, which before had seemed to promise a fair 
day, now began to grow dark and murky, and we found our- 
selves obliged to take shelter under a large bending tree from 
the slowly falling rain. Having remained there for some time, 
and the rain being still unabated, we wrapped our blankets 
about us and pursued our journey rather disconsolately. Pres- 
ently we met a boy, who was trying in vain to make the cor- 
ners of a saddle-blanket, which he had drawn over the points 
of his shoulders from behind, meet and fasten in front. Among 
sundry other things, we asked him how far it was to the Peaks. 
He said it was only a little way, and that we could see the 
Peaks very plainly if it were not for the mist. " What clouds 
and storms you must have here, if you call such as this only 
mist!" we exclaimed, with an appearance of great wonder. 
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At this he looked very wise and pleased withal, and passed on 
without replying. We had now become pretty thoroughly 
drenched, and began to make merry over our wretched condi- 
tion. Quoting Tennyson, and changing and interpolating his 
words so as to suit our then present circumstances, \ve trudged 
on, singing — 

" Wrinkled Horstley, grim and thin, 
Here's cufitom come your way ; 
Take us both and lead us in, 

Stuff our ribs with mouldy hay," &c. 

But if we expected nothing better than "mouldy liay" at 
the inn which we were approaching, we were the more agree- 
ably surprised, and a blazing fire and a nice warm supper, to 
which we did ample justice, soon made us forget the ills which 
we had suffered during the day. But the supper and the fire 
were not the only things that elicited our praise and admira- 
tion. Many were the bashful glances which we cjist upon our 
landlady's pretty niece, w^ho is as beautiful as the wild ilowers 
that grow on her own native mountains. After supper, taking 
a Pilgrim's Progress from a table in our room, we opened it 
casually, and found ourselves reading a description of the 
Delectable Mountains, whence Christian and Hopeful saw the 
Celestial City. The author is here describing the clouds and 
mists of doubt and ignorance which encircle the christian on 
his way ; and the Delectable Mountains are one of the few 
places where, all fears being removed, the soul is bathed in 
pure floods of heavenly radiance. This accidental occurrence 
we chose to consider a promise of fair weather for the next 
day ; and, retiring to our comfortable bed, we were s9on fast 
asleep. 

Next morning we arose early, and having taken our break- 
fast of ham and eggs, fried chicken and fried apples, etc., etc., 
all served np in the most enticing manner, we began to look 
around at the aspect of things. The sky was still lowering, 
and a few drops of rain would patter down now and then to 
admonish us, as it seemed, that the elements had not yet spent 
their whole fury. We walked out to the orchard and up to 
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the summit of the " windy hill," if indeed one hill could have 
been called more windy than another on this particular morn- 
ing, and enjoyed the sight of the clouds, as they went hurrying 
across the neighboring hills and mountains, with the wind, like 
never so many little demons, roaring along behind them. 
And now with the winds as our allies, and with old Sol, whom, 
though we did not see, we knew to be exerting his mild but 
powerful influence in melting the clouds, our promise of the 
previous night seemed likely to be fulfilled. Sure enough, 
about ten o'clock straggling beams of light began to find their 
way through the rifted clouds, and a few houi-s later the moun- 
tains appeared rearing their summits, grand and bright, from 
which all trace of fog and mist had disappeared, save where a 
tiny wreath encircled the brow of the principal peak, which, 
too, like its companions of the morning, finally melted into 
nothingness. 

After partaking of a hearty dinner, we began the tiresome 
ascent of the mountain. Having reached the summit, we 
quickly clambered to the highest point of the rocks, and cast 
our eyes over the beautiful prosi)ect that lay before us. What 
traveler or sketch- writer ever described a landscape with the 
sun upon the meridian ? llow prosy must be that description 
in which we are not able to talk of. the first beams of the 
rising sun^ and of the eastern hills suffused with the first faint 
ting(^ of dawn, or of the golden glories of sunset, and the 
si)irit of musing which takes hold npon us in the deepening 
twilight. 

Thougli seen thus at a disadvantage, the view was magnifi- 
cent. sThe beauties of several counties lay spread out like a 
map before us. Towards the east a comparatively level coun- 
try stretches out, broken by the "Willis ^fountains and the hills 
of Buckini^ham. To the south and west, the Blue Ridjxe and 
the Alleghanies run along in parallel chains, the former range 
being very regular at this point, while the latter is much 
broken. Northward aj)pear the double mountain called House 
Mountain and Ilog-back, seven or eight miles from Lexington. 
We looked again and again to the point of the compass where 
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Lexington is situated, but no spire or other sign to mark the 
site of the College City presented itself to our anxious gaze. 
Our horizon was bounded by an almost unbroken line of white, 
fleecy clouds, which formed a highly ornamental frame to this 
beautiful picture. Towards the south a portion of the frame 
was wanting, while to the northeast there was a small rain- 
cloud, which at first seemed to hang like a vulture over the 
land ; but soon a rainbow, " unfolding in it its soft pinions of 
purple and gold," caused it to add to the charms of the scene. 
Nearer the mountain's base the hills and valleys appeared 
dotted with orchards and farm-houses, while still further on 
the spires of Liberty, in Bedford, rose up on the plain. We 
strained our eyes in the direction of Lynchburg, but the cloud 
before-mentioned barred the view. Towards the northeast our 
eyes followed the course of the James, marked by a line of 
mist. 

But one cannot look always upon the Fame scene however 
enchanting, and so we turned our attention from the landscape 
to the exploration of the mountain. We clambered np the 
rocks and down the rocks, and peered into every crack and 
cranny, as if we expected to find a bag of gold at the very 
least. We stood up ; we lay down ; we drank out of a puddle 
on the rock formed by the rain of the night before ; we threw 
a stone at the. sun without affecting his brightness; ^ve threw 
one down the mountain ; and ended by placing a copper in a 
hole near the highest point of the rock. Why we should 
have done this last, is not very clear. Our reasons might be 
satisfactory to all and then again they might not. We shall, 
therefore, not attempt to give any. However, if any one 
wishes to make a trip to the Peaks to secure the aforesaid coin, 
be it hereby known that he has our full permission to do so. 

The loveliness of the prospect had a sort of enchantment 
that caused us still to linger. Our minds ran back along the 
thread of time and we called up into imagination the memory 
of our forefathers, simple-hearted, earnest pioneers of civil 
and religious liberty, who first climbed this peak and looked 
down on a savage wilderness. We saw in imagination the 
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Father of his Country, then a simple surveyor, stand upon the 
self-same rocks, and gazing 

" Beyond the mountain's utmost purple rim," 

dream of states and empires yet to be. 

At length turning our faces downward we prepared to de- 
scend ; and being in excellent spirits, we started on a run. 
But running down a mountain is like a too eager courtship, in 
that it often has an unpleasant termination. At first we got 
along trippingly, but the path making a sudden bend, your 
humble servant in a rather hurried manner began to investi- 
gate a more direct route to the bottom. We have a confused 
recollection of sharp-pointed rocks, of cruel limbs projecting 
from the trunks of fallen trees, which threatened to impale us 
or at least deprive us of sight and the greater portion of our 
wearing apparel. But our brain became too dizzy to take 
cognizance of, or to be thankful for, our narrow escape. 
Suddenly with a jerk and a bump we were brought to a 
standstill to find ourselves astride a chestnut log, with our 
back supported by a stout sappling and our eyes wandering 
np to take a last, faint, lingering look at the high peak 
and its gray old rocks. We got up very deliberately, and 
having gotten in the road and our companion having got- 
ten some distance ahead, we began to make haste again, this 
time slowly. We arrived without further mishap at the house 
of our kind hostess of the night before, and after gormandising 
on mellow apples and cider, received some cold sandwiches 
on which to make our supper during the night journey which 
we were contemplating. 

Our way now lay down Jennings' creek. 'Twas getting 
late and the sun pausing, as it were, a moment on the moun- 
tain's brow, cast one last bright look on the valley below, then 
hid his glowing face, leaving only the reflection from the gilded 
clouds that hung motionless in the western horizon. Casting 
a parting look on the point where he had disappeared, we en- 
tered the woods, having now twilight alone to guide us on our 
way. Jennings' creek winds its way down a gorge between 
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the mountains, growing broader and broader, step by step, until 
its brief career is ended in the James. We push forward 
through the gathering darkness, crossing and recrossing its 
shallow bed, where, like some huge long serpent winding in 
and out, it pours its clear stream across the road. Now it 
leads us where the trees growing on each side spread their 
branches overhead and form an archway which shuts out the 
little light now left ; then again out into an open space, where 
looking heavenward we watch the starry hosts appearing one 
by one. First Jupiter bursts tlirough the gloom, then the 
Great Bear, followed by his train of stars, rears himself and 
marches on his long-trodden path around the pole. There 
being few houses, our route was one along which you might 
imagine a band of dusky, painted warriors stealing stealthily, 
their savage minds bent on massacre and bloodshed. As a 
matter of fact, no such band appeared, but instead an occa- 
sional ghost, in the well-known form of a white cow, would 
rise up in our path and w^ith slow steps disappear in the woods. 

Dwellings became more numerous, and suddenly, on turning 
a bend, we came upon a small church, where the congregation 
were gathering for worship. This little church, and the few- 
people slowly gathering there, brought to our minds the times 
of persecution, when God's people were compelled to seek 
secluded places for their meetings. You may perhaps think 
that, with such solemn thoughts filling our minds, we stopped 
to participate in the service ; but no, our rough appearance 
and the length of our journey forbade, and we passed by. On 
we go, straining our eyes to see the road before us, and wish- 
ing for the moon to aid us. The creek now broadening and 
deepening, became more difficult to cross, and in springing 
from rock to rock, more than one of which proved but treach- 
erous footing, we would often find ourselves standing one foot 
in the creek and one in the mud. At length a silvery light 
began to flood the tops of the mountains on our left and grad- 
ually to steal down their sides. Presently the moon rose in 
all her splendor, lighting up all the valley. 

About 11 o'clock, P. M., having cut two large sticks to assist 
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us in crossing the stream, we met a lone traveler. The time 
and place aroused his suspicions, and it was with quavering 
voice that he replied to our question : " How far to the river V^ 
We soon after reached a point where the road left the creek, 
and we expected soon to reach the ferry. After some time, 
the distance seeming too long, we came to the conclusion that 
we had missed the road, and seeing a light glimmering a short 
distance to one side, we decided to make inquiry. Again were 
we destined to frighten, though unintentionally, the individual 
from whom we wished to obtain information. On drawling 
near, we discover that the light proceeds from an open door, 
in which is seated a man enjoying the luxury of a pipe. This 
man, on seeing us coming up through the back yard, jumped 
into the house and shut the door with a slam that showed his 
trepidation. For some time he refused to respond to our call, 
but at length, opening the door a little, he peered out; then 
being reassured, he told us that we were in the right road, and 
that it was only a mile to the river, which we soon reached. 

Morpheus had long since wrapped all in his quiet embrace ; 
even the river seemed to sleep, so silently did it glide by ; and 
the moon, now riding high in the heavens, veiled herself ever 
and anon behind the fleecy clouds, as if afraid by too bright a 
light to wake the sleeping scene. 'Twas such an autumnal 
moon as that which Coleridge addressed in his 

" Mild splendor of the vaiioiLs-vested Night ! 

Mother of wildly-working vift-ions I hail I 
I watch thy gliding, while witli watery light 

Thy weak eye glimmers through a fleecy veil," c^r. 
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STUDENT MORALS. 




•T is a tenet of some of the most profound metaphysicians 
that the superiority of the human mind over the inseruta- 
^ ble spirit "by which tlie brute is controlled consists in the 
power of forming concepts ; that the memory of the brute is 
able to grasp only individual objects of knowledge, while man 
can compare and classify. In the possession of this character- 
istic faculty lies the secret of human progress. V>y a compari- 
son of the experience of diflerent nations and individuals, one 
is able to select that course of action by which the greatest 
results may be obtained with least labor, and the adherents of 
which have suffered fewest misfortunes. Thus the experiments 
that are continually in progress become productive of advantage, 
not alone to the experimenter but also to those who may ac- 
quaint themselves with his success or failure. AVhile the 
knowledge of the individual is, in comparatively small propor- 
tion, the result of personal experience, the knowledge of the 
world has been derived entirely therefrom, and all must admit 
that the wisdom which we inherit from our fathers was im- 
parted to them by that best but most expensive of teachers. 
It isevident then that the more familiar one is with the results 
of past investigation, the better qualified will that one be to 
overcome opposition in the contests of business. Premising 
that (^ollege education by which this invaluable capacity is 
attained is highly beneficial, and the premise is warranted by 
what has been said before, no man with the pecuniary ability 
should be deprived of this training, unless it can be established 
beyond doubt that the evil influences to be combatted by the 
average student overbalance the good derived from a more ad- 
vanced course of study. It shall be our aim in this writing to 
demonstrate clearly and simply that the temptations to which 
the College man is exposed are less fatal than the public gene- 
rally believe, and to advance a few suggestions as to the best 
and surest methods of erasing such erroneous and destructive 
ideas. 
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Every one knows what a Bmall part of tlic young men in 
this country attend the Colleges and Universities, and that one 
of the most powerful agencies at work against an appropriate 
increase in this attendance, is the fear that the atmosphere of 
the College world is poisonous to the susceptihilities of youth ; 
that home is the least dangerous place to mould the man into 
established habits of industry and morality. While this sort 
of reasoning has seeming strength at first glance, a little careful 
examination exposes its weakness. In the first place, compara- 
tively few parents are so situated as to devote sufficient time 
to the training of their children, and they are permitted to 
grow up in the exercise of their original corrupt nature, except 
so far as they come under the immediate eye of their parental 
instructors ; while it is not only the duty of the professor to 
have oversight of his pupils' conduct, but he has been prepared 
for imparting instruction, and obtains a livelihood by devoting 
his time to the cultivation of young men. Thus we see both 
a balance of time and the a 1 vantage of experience in favor of 
College erudition. The only point then that needs any con- 
sideration here is whether or not the social influences are injur 
rious to morals. We feci assured that even here no direct ar- 
guments are necessary to demonstrate the correctness of our 
view ; it will suffice to show how greatly the excesses of stu- 
dents are exaggerated, and if in so doing we shall have to 
advance some rather disagreeable ideas, it will only be from a 
desire to expose the true inwardness of our subject. 

As an illustration, let us suppose a small company of young 
men, either in the city or country, who have grown up under 
circumstances tending to inflame the passions and desires. 
They contract habits of irregularity. Their tastes become cor- 
rupt and immoral. What is the result ? The community 
stamps them as wild and dissolute, and they individually suflTer 
the disgrace of their dissipation. But send this little party to 
a colle^ire or universitv and let them remain under the control 
of their evil habits : their career will have a far different effect. 
They will no longer have to bear the whole reprehension of 
their conduct, but the entire student body to which they belong 
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is dragged down with them, and the moral standing of the 
institution degraded by the performances of a very insignifi- 
cant fraction of its attendants. While the offenders alone 
suffer the penalties imposed by the authorities, the effect on 
the outside world is most injurious. The parent that has been 
informed of the sinful actions of the few is unwilling to trust 
a son to the training of such an institution, and advises his 
acquaintances to follow his example, unless they wish to insure 
the perdition of their children ; when an unprejudiced com- 
parison of the vices of students with those of the other youth 
would create a most favorable impression on the side of the 
former. The whole bias against the profit of college life is the 
offshoot of the difference in the manner in which the evils are 
examined — in the one case imputing censure to those justly 
deserving it, in the other forming a conception of the morality 
of all from the actions of the obnoxious minority. This state- 
ment seems so unjust that any one must be loth to confess its 
truth ; but a little reflection must convince the most skeptical. 
Let the doubting study the statistics and discover the falsity of 
their ideas. 

But we must not criminate the general public beyond their 
desert. Their channels of information are so crooked and 
uneven as to deliver their streams clouded with error and 
exaggeration. The class of students used above as an illustra- 
tion seldom trouble an institution long ; but it is a more unfor- 
tunate class, perhaps, that serves the purpose of the decriers of 
college morals. Almost the whole trouble results from the 
illimitable capacity of a certain circle to comment on and sup- 
plement reports. If, for instance, at a class supper or the like, 
some unsuspecting individuals pass the bounds of propriety 
and become somewhat hilarious, an assembly of gossipers is im- 
mediately convened, and without showing the least deference 
to the long-established customs of choosing a moderator, they 
all constitute themselves secretaries, and the minutes, with the 
combined commentaries and apocryphas, are scattered promis- 
cuously throughout the land. We cannot but think that this 
tort of people do more to create a wrong impression concern- 
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ing the moral standard of high-grade institutions, and do more 
real harm to colleges and universities than any other in exist- 
ence. We can conceive but one plan of terminating the 
influence of this terrible agency, and that is for the college 
authorities in the several States to make application to their 
legislatures for a statute prohibiting the more talkative sex 
from residing within five miles of any institution for the train- 
ing of young men, after having remained at the age of eighteen 
for periods of more than twenty winters, except in case of 
marriage. ' As a matter of course, such a law would be un- 
popular at first and diflicult of execution ; yet an asylum might 
be prepared for these cvrious individuals at an expense to the 
government that would be more than amply remunerated by 
the growth of education ; in fact, we think a few years would 
entirely extinguish the class and perform an invaluable service 
to society. If a more feasible course can be suggested, we 
shall be among the first to favor it. We know, however, that 
many would propose the gibbet, or some other equally power- 
ful facility of extermination ; but we are strongly inclined to 
leniency, and are unwilling to acquiesce in measures more 
severe than those just mentioned. Yet it must not be thought 
that our proposition is the offspring of any sudden impulse; 
for every student knows that we must have been called to a 
consideration of the subject before any protracted sojourn at 
College, and that our ideas have been slowly formed in the 
faultless moulds of time. It is surprising that the College 
press has not taken this matter in hand long before and urged 
its authorities to some action. It is naturally a delicate ques- 
tion, and this perhaps has caused delay ; but circumstances are 
coming to such a culmination as to no longer brook silence. 
The infection must be exposed and, if possible, remedied. 

With this brief expression of our sentiments, we leave the 
case to our cotemporarie^ '^^pi"r^ ^^^^^ none who shall discuss 
it will be so burdened with the silliness that love creates, as to 
be rendered incapable of promulgating their true opinions. 
IJefore closing, however, we would like to call attention to the 
great men who were '* wild " at College, and suggest reflection 
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on the subject of the propensities of youth. Too great moral 
influence in youth merely checks the inborn evil and makes a 
torrent of what might at first run off without injury. We 
claim that some irregularity is a propitious rather than an ill 
omen of the future, and too great apparent morality in a Col- 
lege is rather a sign of its students' dullness. 



ACROSS THE ALLEGHANIES OX FOOT. 




ONCE chanced with three others of my own age to form 
the plan of taking a pedestrian tour in search of health 
and pleasure. I had heard a great deal of such tramps 
through the mountains of this country by lovers of the beau- 
tiful in nature, of the pleasure which one could derive in com- 
pany with genial companions walking just as little or as much 
as he pleased, now resting at some beautiful point on the moun- 
tain side to admire the grandeur and sublimity of the scene, 
now passing along some old and neglected road or probably 
some foot-path across the hills, laughing and joking with his 
companion, picturing the times when these hills were made to 
resound with the sound of the stage horn and the clatter of the 
hoofs of horses conveying travelers by a long and tedious jour- 
ney from one point to another, or even going back to the time 
when these thick forests were made the coverts of the tawny 
savage ere he was dispelled by the white man from the land of 
his fathers. I had also heard of the students of German Uni- 
versities making yearly trips on foot during the summer months 
through the most interesting portions of Germany, acquiring 
a knowledge of the country, an acquaintance with the people 
and their customs, and also health and strength for the next 
year's work. All these things I had heard of, and with all of 
them I had fed the flame of my imagination until it fairly 
glowed, and by its brilliancy drove from my mind all other 
thoughts. 
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It was in the latter part of July two years ago, that the idea 
first presented itself to ns, I know not how ; but it seemed to 
please every member of tlie party at the first suggestion, and 
so we set about making arrangements. !Many were the meet- 
ings we held to discuss the necessaries of the journey ; what 
kind of clothes we should wear , what we should carry these 
clothes in ; how many fishing lines we should provide ourselves 
with ; whether wc should carry fire-arms or not. For I must 
state here by way of explanation, to those whose thoughts have 
never run on this subject, that we expected to see every few 
miles beautiful mountain streams, as clear as crystal, now rush- 
ing, whirling, falling from rock to rock, now forming deep and 
placid pools reflecting from their silvery surfaces the magic of 
the trees and surrounding objects, bounded on either side by soft, 
grassy banks, or perhaps by rugged rocks, whose sides had been 
worn into their many shapes by this constant flow of water in 
years long past, while ever and anon some voracious mountain 
trout would jump eagerly to the surface, seize in his greedy 
jaws an unsuspecting fly or spider, and then dive again down 
into the depths of his watery home leaving only a riple on the 
surface to mark where he had been. At such romantic spots 
we expected to halt and rest our wearied feet, amusing our- 
selves in the mean time by allowing our artificial flies covering 
the dangerous hook to play upon the water and tempt to the 
surface the ready trout, while we, according to our mood, either 
watched the hook, or allowing our poles to drop, would give 
way to a feeling of quiet repose, sweetened by the rippling of 
the water or the rustling of the leaves, until finally overcome 
by these magic touches of nature, we would sink into the arms of 
morpheus, only to rest for a few moments and then wake again 
to the recollection that we were in the world of the real and 
must again begin our onward march. Yes, well do I remem- 
ber how these pictures passed in glowing panoramas before my 
mind ere the commencement of our journey. 

Jiut alas for the weakness of humjin fore-sight and for the 
glorious castles built in the imagination of the ardent, only to 
be shattered by the shells of experience falling upon them and 
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casting down those lofty battlements erected by the liand of 
fancy. Those flies and hooks purchased at our out-set were 
placed in our knapsacks, and there they remained until we 
again reached home, firmly impressed with the idea that those 
beaatiful streams aboundinci^ with most delicious fish, as de- 
scribed so finely by some travellers, were, in the mountains of 
W. Va. at least, a hollow mockery, a delusion and a snare. 

And then again with regard to fire-arms, we were somewhat 
at a loss, for two of our little band of four could not procure 
pistols, and we thouglit that we should certainly need them in 
going through the mountains, to guard ourselves against moun- 
tain roughs and against that animal, which I have heard a great 
traveller say, is the sanje all over the world, namely the dog, 
a creature which is indeed no respecter of persons when his 
domain is infringed upon and his pride thus insulted. 13ut the 
other two of us manfully promised to defend to the death our 
unprotected companions, with two small Smith it Wesson re- 
volvers with which a crack shot could not have hoped to hit 
a dog at fifteen paces. Yet ** all's well that ends well," and 
these unoflcnsive weapons did us as much good as the most 
improved modern revolvers would have done, notwithstanding 
the fact that we never thought to carry them in any kind of 
case, and they became so rusty from the perspiration of our 
bodies that I doubt if they would have gone off if we had 
really needed them. 

It is surprising to remember with what interest we thought 
of every detail in our preparation, having our shoes made in a 
certain manner, that they might not hurt our feet ; hunting 
everywhere for knapsacks of the right size and shape ; pro- 
viding ourselves with strong pen-knives, and continually por- 
ing over maps and studying our route — where we should leave 
the train, what places of interest we should pass, and where 
again we should strike the railroad on our way home. 

But at last the day of departure came — the ISth day of 
July, 1877 — and I started, but unfortunately forgot some 
article^ for which I had to return after having gotten a short 
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distance from tlie lioiise — :in incident which I am sure caused 
me to pet sick on the route, and to lose much pleasure which 
1 would otherwise have had. Arriving at Cincinnati, we all 
purchased huge canes as aids in climbing mountains and pro- 
tectors against assaihmts; and indeed they rendered most 
invahiable assistance in the former respect, such as one who 
lias never attcm]>ted any long and difficult walks could hardly 
appreciate. ( loing up the Ohio River to Huntingdon, we took 
the C. it (). K. II. and si>ed away without any delay, contrary 
to the usual custom of that road, until we arrived at Kanawha 
F'alls, a beautiful station just a few yards below the falls of the 
Kanawlia lliver, and here we left the train with the intention 
of starting oif the next day on our long tramp. Eut being 
unable to dispose of some return tickets which we had from 
the Falls to Cincinnati in any other way than by boarding 
them out at this place, we concluded to board, as the place 
pleasetl us very well, and spend our time in fishing — not for 
mountain trout, however, for we had not vet come to the rijrht 
place, but for ordinary river llsh. Starting out the first niorn- 
inix, we saw a larire mud-cat lisli weiirhinij: sixtv i>ounds, which 
some one had caught out of the river during the previous night, 
and this of coui-se fanned the fiame of our enthusiasm and 
made our hearts beat with the expectation of the time when 
we should cast our lines upon the water. AVe finally had this 
pleasure, and two of our party had the luck of capturing two 
very fine hhiki/aj skipjacks, which ace noted above all the finny 
tribe for the multitude of bones which they have contrived to 
get within the small spav'O which their bodies occupy, a quality 
which prevents their luiniT vervhij:hlv valued for food. Grow- 
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injT tired of rishinij. and as tlic water was low. we would row 
over to an island formed by that part of the rocky precipice 
over whicli the water had ceased to tlow, and climbing up its 
side — tor it was not very high — would lie tlown on the rocks 
eloso to I lie edge of the falling water, an 1 there experience 
that straniTO but de'.ij:htiUi feelizii: w]iiv.h one alwavs has wlien 
close to a larire K^lv of fallinj: water. 

In this manner, and in practioizig with the pistol, we whiled 
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away three or four days, and then we prepared to start one 
evening at about three o'clock. Strapping our coats and vests 
upon our knapsacks, and these in turn upon our backs, we 
started off, attracting universal attention from the loungers, by 
our peculiar dress. Two of us having replaced our white shirts 
by blue flannel ones, and the other two with grey flannel, 
trimmed in red, with our knapsacks on our backs, and armed 
with huge clubs, fondly called walking sticks, we became, from 
that time until we again boarded the homeward-bound train, 
the " observed of all observers." Crossing the Kanawha River 
at the falls, we struck the old Kanawha and James River 
Turnpike, which we followed faithfully during the most of our 
trip, and started up the river. 

After walking about four miles, we reached the place where 
the Ganby and New River unite to form the Kanawha, there 
being over the mouth of Ganby the abutments of tlie old 
bridge which was burned, I believe, three times during the 
late war, as it formed quite an important object during those 
Btormy times. We crossed the river in a skiff and started up 
the mountain side, the road lying for many miles just above 
and in full view of New River, a stream which is not very wide 
nor very deep, but extremely rapid, and noted for the huge 
boulders which stand in the middle of the stream, causing it 
to foam and boil and dash as if enraged at being checked in 
its onward career, and causing also fatal undercurrents where 
the surface is smooth, which have caused the death of many 
unsuspecting swimmers while enjoying the pleasure of bathing 
in its cool and delightful, but very treacherous, water. 

Scarcely can my imagination paint more beautiful scenery 
than that which we witnessed on this first cveninii: of our 
journey. The day was beautiful, the sky perfectly clear in the 
west, overhead was flecked with a few faint clouds, as we 
walked along the side of the mountain which was clothed in 
all the lovely foliage of summer, while far down beneath us 
rushed New River, rapidly tumbling over its rocky bed and 
causing one continual, never-ceasing roar to echo and be re- 
echoed among those noble liills, which on both sides seem to 
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i^UJird the aipjrrv stream {in^l kc(*T) it on its vvsiv. Occasionallv 
we wouM (;oiiir to ifoino of)L*n, prominent point, at which we 
would rtop \\\\i\ on joy llie irrandeur and sublimity of the scene; 
and esj)('ci:dly (\n I reuKMiiber where we hailed just at sunset — 
that ix.'Miitiful hour of the dav when all nature seems to sink 
into (juiot rot, a> if prnplu.'tic of the coming night. AVe were 
fitaridiiiL^ <;ij a IjoM peak lar up on the mountain, while for 
nianv mil^js coiild W) sim'ii the windinii:s of the beautiful river, 
until firiallv, at a .-nddi-n Ix-nd, it seemed not to turn, but to 
end in a lovrly I;tk(; bomi'led on all sides save that toward ns 
by hillri. ubnvc th<t farthest of which, in his hist moments of 
s|)I('ndor, >t«M)d iIk* LHorion.-* ohl King of Day, casting over 
natun* licr <-vi mw/, mantle. We had but a short time to pause 
and \z\\'/M on this scj.'nc, f«)r night was drawing near, and we 
still had home miles to travel ere reaching our resting place; 
BO on we niarclu'd until we came to Hawk's Nest, that lofty 
c/iir or rock m) olh-n pointed out to travelers on the C. *$: O. 
II. U.. and from this airy hright we had the pleasure of view- 
ing the j*urrouii(lin;j!; landsi-npe by the light of the moon. In- 
quiring into tln' r^^•l^on t'l r giving this ])oint its name, I was 
told bv ^;ome one living near, that the cliiF liad once been a 
famous nest for riue L:igles, but never in his recollection for 
Iljiwks. It is ajjpanntly almost rii^ht over the river, vet it 
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takes a good throw to ^•a^t a .-tone into the water, thus showing 
the hi^ht o)l tlio nx-k by the deceiving ajjpearance of all below. 
From llawkV Ni'>t we walkeil on about a mile to our resting 
]>!ari* tor ihr ni::lii a pla^-^' which had tbrmerly been an Inn in 
the ihivs pf ^i:iLH>, bur whirh is now a mere country house. 
Here wr stop|>!':l, an 1 al'ier ]>.irtaking of a bountiful supper, 
over whii'h was ^pnad wiih a willing hand the wonderful 
sauiv o^ hi:n;:rr, \\r rrtii\d all lour of us to one room, and it 
is really amn>in;r iv» un' now to think of tl;e ditlerence in the 
way in wiiith we un«:u-:^?v.l \\u\\ hvA night and the way we 
atterwarvls vii.l. Tiiat nigiit about half of our clothes were 
placed undrr our ]»iil«»v.\«s tor ^ate keeping, thus causing us to 
sleep in :iln:o>i a siriing j i>-iiion —the rest being, as nearly as 
posj^ible. hid from \io\\ ; wiiile towards the close of our jour- 
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ney, in undressing, clothes were dropped in tlie most conve- 
nient place, as speed and not care ?oon heeanie tlie watcli-word 
of the weary pilgrims when lirepariiig for rej^t. But tliere was 
one thing which never changed, althongli throe of ns ])rayed 
that it might.* One member of our party ns iie lay down at 
night invariably exclaimed, ''Sleep, tired nature's sweet re- 
storer," from the first to the last niglit of our Umw until wc all 
sincerely wished that that line had ne\'r been writ. 

So we walked on, faring sometimes well and sometimes 
poorly, now dining on fried chicken and beaten biscuit, now 
oh stale crackers and spoiled pickle, until linally, on Saturday 
evening, near daik, after walking tbroujxh rain and mud for 
many miles, we reached the place wbcrc we were to spend 
Sunday, the day of rest. Here we stopped at iMrs. Alderton's, 
a widow lady rather advanced in years, not especially culti- 
vated, with a limited vocabulary, but inclined to make herself 
very agreeable in relating incidents of the war, until finally 
she asked us the object of our trip, when one of our party re- 
plied that we were taking a pedestrian tour, thus throwing her 
into the unfortunate predicament of ^cotty Iriggs, and she 
v^as compelled to throw up her hand and call lor a new deal, 
which was given in the way of an exi>lanation. 

The next day was Sunday, one of those bri^rlit and lovely 
days which so often in summer succeed a rainy one, when the 
contrast seems only to brighten the sunshine and cause all 
nature to look her prettiest. There are always some times or 
places in every trip of this kind to which the memory seems 
to cling more tenderly than toothers; and such a time was 
that beautiful Sunday morning, as I stood on the elevated 
point called by the inhabitants of that district Point Lookout, 
and gazed as far as my eye could reach over the toj^s of moun- 
tains, hills and valleys, from which rose at ])oints gentle clouds 
of vapor, while only here and there could be seen solitary log 
cabins, sending up from their chimneys curls of blue smoke, 
and all making one of those exquisite i>ictures so calculated to 
start one in a train of meditation — thin'j: of the future and the 
past, comparing what has been to what will be, and a thousand 
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other themes so easily suggested by snch a scene. But there 
is an end to all things, and the enjoyment of this scene was no 
exception, for as the sun was bright in the heavens the day be- 
came too warm for comfort, and we were driven back to the 
house to spend the rest of the Sabbath, and to start again early 
the following morning on our tramp. 

On we went over the F*ig and Little Sewell mountains, eat- 
ing and sleeping when and where we could, seeing nothing of 
much interest or beauty for the next few days, until late one 
evening, after a long day's march, we reached another very 
high point on the Alleghanies, from which we beheld in the 
distance the outline of the 131ue Kidge, and here at this place 
we stoppcid for the night at the house of an old man, who had 
once been a stage driver on this road in the days long gone by ; 
and many were the yarns he spun to us of his former life when 
this had been one of the great thorouglifares from Kentucky 
to Vir;^inia. lie made our marches of twenty miles a da}' 
seem very insignificant indeed, when he told us of the cattle 
drivers that used to stop at his house at nightfall after a tramp 
of fifty miles that day, eat their supper, lie down on the floor 
with their feet to the fire, sleep until about four o'clock in the 
morning, long before day in the winter, and then start out 
again for a walk like that of the preceding day. He explained 
their haste by saying that the Kentucky drivers were payed off 
and discharge<l when they reached their destination in Virginia, 
and thus every hour lost in their return home was a loss not 
to their employees, but to themselves. After listening to his 
Btories, we all laid down to sleep, when tired nature's sweet 
rettoror came to our aid, and the next morning we were again 
ready to start on the forward march. 

This day was to bring us to Lewisburg, and I recall one 
incident which will illustrate the fact that no two people whom 
you meet on a country road will ever agree in their estimates 
of the distance from one point to another. We were all sitting 
down resting on the side of the road a short while before we 
reached Lewisburg, and we wished to know just how far wo 
were from that place ; so the first man that came along we 
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asked for the desired information, and he told ns that it was 
6ix miles ; but sitting still a little while longer, another man 
came along, and he told ns it was five miles. As we were thus 
a mile nearer our destination than when we first sat down, we 
concluded that we could afford to rest a little longer ; and soon 
a third man passed by and informed us that it was just four 
miles and a half; whereupon we concluded that if we sat 
much longer upon this enchanted spot, which had carried us a 
mile and a half in such short time, that we would reach the 
end of the day's journey much sooner than by walking. But 
in looking around, one of us at last spied a mile-stone with the 
number six marked on it, and we thought we had better walk. 
We reached Lewisburg, where I remember nothing of any in- 
terest, except that it was there that, for the first time, I met 
Wiiloughby Reid, that indefatigable reader of whose fame I 
have heard in every city, town or village that I have ever vis- 
ited since. 

Nine miles' walk took us from Lewisburg to the Greenbrier 
White Sulphur late one evening, where, after putting on our 
dress suits, which consisted of our ordinary walking clothes, 
with the addition of a clean collar and shield cravat, a friend, 
Col. James Davis, who was well acquainted with the place, 
and with many of the most distinguished people there, took 
UB around over the grounds, introducing us in the meantime to 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, Senator Ben Hill and other noted 
personages who were at that time gossiping at the White. At 
night we went into the ball-room , but when we considered the 
facts that we were not dressed in Kew York style, did not 
know how to dance, and moreover had never before been on a 
waxed floor, which caused us to walk with painful caution, we 
concluded to keep in the background and try to attract as little 
attention as possible. 

We spent all of our time at the White, not in dancing or 
sporting in any way, but in watching others and gazing on 
scenes then entirely new to us, until soon the moment came 
for us to take off our dress-suits again, leave this little world 
of gaiety and fashion, and again start into the mountains ; first, 
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however, spending a few pleasant days at the residence of Col. 
Davis, on Greenbrier River, whence we proceeded to cut across 
the mountains to Old Sweet Springs. And such a cut as it 
was. May I never attempt another. AVe were first directed 
to make for a certain tree in a certain direction, on the top of 
a certain elevation, and then near this we were to find a house, 
where wo might get further instructions ; and so we were to 
fish our way for the rest of the trip, receiving fresh instnictions 
every few miles. This did very well until we came to the 
j)lace where we were to get our dinner and receive more in- 
9trurtionH^ the most important place on the road, when to our 
luirror and* dismay not a soul to be found on or near the pre- 
mirirrt, and not another house was to be seen within the reach 
of i)\\Y limited vision. AVe had no idea of the road except that 
it <!roHftcMl Rich Mountain. But where was Rich Mountain! 
Noncj of us could tell. So we walked on in the same path we 
hud hiM'W fallowing for some time, until at the end of about 
two inilcH and a half, we saw to our great joy a small cabin at 
whi'fh we thought surely we could find our way; but again we 
wt^re beaten, for there was no one in the house but a baby and 
M little boy about nine years old, who had never heard of Old 
Kw<^-'t h'pringfl, and of course could tell us nothing about the 
fott/l to them ; but very fortunately he did know where Rich 
Moiifitain was, and so after eating some sour corn bread, and 
iirinking Bome water, we started up a very dark and deep 
fnyUifi between two mountains, and with a very faint trace of 
«i {>fith to guide us, in the hope of reaching the top of the moun- 
Uin und there finding some one who did know the road. After 
wftlkin;^ for a long distance and seeming to get no nearer the 
Ui\i of the mountain, three of the party came to the conclusion 
iUH.i we were on rather a wild goose chase, working our way 
M|/ tljjfc ravine with almost no path, and that we had better go 
t>«/:k Ui the ('abin while we knew the way, and stay there all 
hij^ii and |j^et a good start in the morning, after finding out 
//Mr rtnu\ di*llnitely from the old folks. But it seemed to me a 
WM*ti; of 'iiKirp^y, after having come this far, to go back again ; 
m \ UM the othero to wait for me, and I would try a little 
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while longer to find the top; and at last I did find it, after a 
great deal of hard climbing, and then had to call for at least 
three-quarters of an hour before I could guide the others to 
where I was. But when they reached the top, we all agreed 
that the view repaid us for our trouble ; for it simply seemed 
that we could see everything. Rich Mountain being considera- 
bly higher than any other peak in that country, and perfectly 
bald on the top, so that there was nothing whatever to obstruct 
our view as we sat and rested after our long ascent. 

But it was now growing late, and we had only a short time 
.to stop and look at this noble scene. We asked the road and 
the distance to Old Sweet, and were told that it was only eight 
miles. Well this seemed a good deal ; but what was our hor- 
ror, after walking four miles to the next house, to- find that, 
according to the calculation there, it was still seven miles to 
the Springs. But we trudged on, and although we crossed one 
creek twenty-one times in five miles, we finally reached our 
destination at ten o'clock, almost dropping from fatigue, and 
ready to eat anything that might chance to come in our way. 

Old Sweet we found fully came up to all the reports that we 
had heard of its beauty and convenience, while the bathing 
pool was delightful, being simply a very large spring inside of 
a brick burlding, and so perfectly clear that, although in some 
places it is six feet deep, every pebble on the bottom can be 
distinctly seen. 

Stopping at this most agreeable place for two nights and 
part of three days, we again started; and passing on through 
Fincastle and Buchanan, we at last came to that noted spot, 
the Natural Bridge of Virginia. Here we of course stopped 
for some time, walked over the bridge, under the bridge, 
climbed its sides, told all the stories that we had heard con- 
nected with it, and finally went to the hotel and got an old 
history of Virginia, and read a long description of the Bridge, 
BO as to impress it firmly on our minds and bo able to tell all 
alaut it when we reached home. 

iN^ext came the old town of Lexington, the last resting place 
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of Stonewall Jackson and Eobt. E. Lee, and the seat of the 
Washington and Lee University. Here I first found the grave 
of Jackson, and then hunted for the tomb of Lee, which I had 
been told was under the Chapel ; but mistaking the Episcopal 
Church for the Chapel, I of course failed in my search. I 
then went to the University building itself, and after walking 
through all the halls, and trying all the doors, I found only 
one open ; but seeing nothing of great interest there, I passed 
out, boarded the stage, rode over to Goshen, took the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad and started towards home, which I 
reached in a few days, feeling that I had walked over the con- 
tinent, but having pleasant recollections and subjects to think' 
upon for many days to come. 



THE COASTS OF ITALY. 




\ |T ALY, the home of the brave, chivalrous and fair, the land 
of delightful fragrance and joyous inactivity — of music 
and beauty, whose cloudless sky reflects the varied hues 
and lovelines of the peninsula and its seas, whose very clonds 
present to the view such combinations of tints as strike with 
force even the eye of the vulgar, and awaken the depths of the 
artist's mind and soul, calling forth all one's powers in futile 
attempts to reproduce them. Here lived, triumphed and 
fell a race of noblemen of stern integrity and intrepidity, who 
dying bequeathed to posterity a famous name and a glorions 
country — a country which has alternately been the queenly 
mistress and degraded slave of the European powers. 

But time, space and inclination will allow us to touch lightly 
only the border lines of a country about which much has been 
said and said too in such a manner that we could not hope 
even to imitate, so let us glance hurriedly at the portion indi- 
cated in our subject. 

At the Northern extremity of the Adriatic Gulf there lies 
H^on teeming with rare fruits and flowers, a region which 
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formerly bore the name Venitia, and among the many coast 
cities of Italy tliere is now situated upon its shore that of 
Venice, one of the moit famous, and from its very position, one 
which has played a most important part in the civil and com- 
mercial affairs of the fe'tate. Born, about the middle of the 
fifth century, of the fugitives from the ferocious and vindictive 
Attila, and betrothed in her early infancy to the Adriatic, 
she has ever since led a prosperous, domestic life, though like 
all others, she has met with some reverses. 

And though the Adriatic at her feet feebly ebbs in imitation 
of the ocean tide, it is nevertheless, and has ever been, one of 
her principal sources of comfort and commerce ; and Venice the 
Golden — Venice the Beautiful — Venice the Happy — are some 
of the titles with which she has been endowed by admiring 
strangers. Even the cognouicn of Venice the i^'ilent has been 
bestowed upon her , and strange anomaly in the doineUic 
economy though it be', it is notwithstanding said to be a faith- 
ful name ; for though Venice, like other large commercial 
cities, is the seat of much noise, it is unlike others in that its 
noises and various sounds are distinct from one another, and 
not one ''conglomerated" sound. The plash of a gondola's 
oar, the rippling of a drain, or the sound of the voice, is sin- 
gularly distinct and clear, falling on the ear as if it were the 
only sound which broke the silence. It was in the midst of 
this strange silence that Lord Byron dwelt while he composed 
his '* Childe Harold." No doubt he came hither 

'* That he mif^ht nurse hi.s wrath and visit his bile 
On gods and men, this proud, mistempered lord." 

Bat 

" Alas! poor lord, to lliis t^oft leafy neyt, 
Where only pure and heaverdy thoughts should dwell, 
He brought and bore and cherished in his breast 
A home-bred devil, and a native hell." 

Here also was born that precocious author. Carlo Galdoni, who 
is familiarly known as the '• Italian MoliCire." 

Venice is indeed a city of great interest ; for who is not 
charmed with the gondolas gliding serpent-like through the 
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streets, deftly guided by the gay and musical gondoliere? Who 
ever tires while gazing at the Doge's palace, San Marco, or the 
trafficing but nevertlielcss venerable Kialto ? And who does not 
shudder wliile looking at the Piombi or the Eridge of Sighs, 
remembering for what purposes each was used ? But tearing 
ourself away from strange, spell-bound Venice, we glide down 
the green waters of the Adriatic, past fertile levels and flow- 
ery slopes, till we come to where the Adige and the Po empty 
their histoiic waters into the Gulf. It will doubtless be remem- 
bered that it was on the banks of the former of these two 
streams that the *' Little Coi-poral" made one of his charactei^ 
istic addresses to his followers, which always enthused his 
countrymen with the spirit of victory. 

We liurry on past Ivavcnna and Ariminum, towns noted for 
their importance at times under the Roman reign, and stop for 
a moment at Ancona to see its line harbor and still finer cathe- 
dral, a building which, like most other such in Italy, is impos- 
ing and awe-inspiring. We are' now in that portion of the 
Peninsula where the towering mountains, with their verdant 
slopes, afford one such magnificent views that an attempted 
description would but to break the charm. SuflSce it to 
Bay that they equal, if they do not surpass, the scenery of 
Switzerland. 

Put on we must go, revelling in the delightful scenery and 
balmy breezes, passing by many towns of ancient importance 
and present interest, till we arrive at old Brundusium^ now 
Erindisi. Here, as every one knows, that monument to 
Roman ]>crscvcrance and wisdom, the Appian AVay, had its 
southern terminus. This city was anciently a famous shipping 
post, and bore the same relation to Dyrrhachium on the oppo- 
site Epirate coast that Dover bears to Calais. It was in this 
city that there fled from its corporal bondage that 

" Spirit of Mantua, 

Of wliom the fame still in the world endures, 
And ijhall endure, long-lasting us the world." 

But this place was not destined to be the resting place of its 
mortal remains ; for they were borne over to Naples, where 
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they now quietly lie on the hill of Posilipo, awaiting the sum- 
mons before the bar of God. 

Just across the '* heel " of Italv fron^ Brindisi lies the famous 
city Tarentum, of Lacedaemonian origin and triangular form. 
Though its history rests on vague traditions, it was neverthe- 
less peopled by a sturdy class of people, and was noted for its 
beauty and strength as an outpost. Its grand amphitheatre 
overlooks one of the finest harbors that it is the good fortune 
of any place to possess. Heraclea, wliicli stands just across 
the Tarentine bay, is the site of that hard-fought battle be- 
tween the Romans and Pyrrhus ; and it was after this battle 
that, when depositing in the temple of Jove at Tarentum a 
portion of the spoils as a tithe to that deity, Pyrrhus, in com- 
memoration of his hardly-earned victory, inscribed these ex- 
pressive lines : 

** TLo5?e who had ne'er been vanquished yet, great Father Olympus, 
Those have I vanquished in the fight, and tiicy liave vanquished me." 

"We pass by many places of interest that have great claims 
for notice here, and touch at Pompeii, sad and desolate when 
compared with its former glory. But its history is well known, 
as also is the fact that it is the scene of the plot in Bulwer's 
quaint production, " The Last Days of Pompeii." 

In addition to Pompeii, the shore of this beautiful little bay 
is dotted with such cities as Ilerculaneum, with fickle Vesuvius 
now smiling, now frowning overhead ; Naples, which we have 
mqntioned as the burial place of Virgil, and Cumae, all of 
which are of concern to us on account of their historic associa- 
tions and intrinsic grandeur. ' All along this part of the Coast 
the inliabitants sufler from the hot breath of the Sirocco, and 
higher up we find the plague-spot of Italy in its marshy 
places, from which oozes out the pestilential air that is some- 
times so destmctive. 

But we must leave unnoticed Ardea, Lavinium, Ostia, and 
many such ; so on we go, breathing the purer air of Etruria 
and noting the beauties of the land, till we sight Pisa, with its 
famous tower; then on past more beautiful scenery to Genoa, 
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the home of that much-abused man, Columbus, who, if not 
the first discoverer of our continent, was at least the first to 
draw attention to it, and should have, on tins account, been 
allowed to spend his last days in peace. Skirting the maritime 
Alps that " overhang the sea cornice-like" between this town 
and that of Nice, entranced with their grandeur and beauty, 
we leave you, patient reader, on the Coast of Italy. 



ZU MEINER KONIGIN. 




Ask not, my love, my beauty, 

What end the gods may give; 
Love is its own sweet duty — 

Be still, and let us live. 
Sweet youth is lord of pleasure ; 

Bright hours around us now 
Shall weave their choicest treasure, 

A garl.md for thy brow. 

Bright hours and sad, go by me, 

And as I pass along. 
All things of love shall fly me — 

All things of mirth and song. 
E'en now that dark'st to-morrow 

O'ershadows all my way ; 
I turn from coming sorrow 

To sun me in to-dav. 

But more, my love, hereafter, 

When you have long forgot 
Our pleasant hours, and laughter, 

And love and joy are not ; 
Some fia«], sweet memory's pleasure 

Shall charm as thou dost now, 
And weave her choicest treasure, 

A garland for thy brow. 
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J. O. Pazton, Va. W. D. Cabtek, Ky. 

W. S. FORRESTER, Ky., Susinets Sfanager. 

» 

THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 




|UR Societies are at present in a floiarishing condition ; and as 
the medalists are to be elected by "bni+ot-.^-we^inffy expect 
increased interest to be taken in tliem later in the season. The new 
members are coming forward and showing a laudable purpose to 
avail themselves of the opportunities offered. No longer is it the 
case that upon calling over the names of the appointees for debate, 
no OHtf appears, and unless volunteer.^ present themselves the Socie- 
ties must adjourn. Let every man, when his name is called, at least 
say a few words, and we guarantee that in a short time our Societies 
will be in a better condition than they were when there were twice 
as many names upon the roll, and the floor was given up to half a 
dozen members. 

As we have returned to our old mode of electing medalists, a 
word of caution is necessary to new members, and of admonition to 
those who were connected with the Societies several years ago. We 
must endeavor to avoid the evils which made it necessary to appoint 
a committee to select our medalists, a measure whi'.h, while it 
accomplished the object for which it Wi^s designed, would have 
brought utter ruin upon the Societies if it had remained in force. 
In former times, a candidate did not confine himself to the halls of 
the Societies in his efforts to obtain the medal. Secret caucuses 
were held, combinations were entered into, and an effort was made 
to obtain every vote possible by fair moans or foul. The friends of 
both candidates were loud in their denunciation of the means 
resorted to by their opponents, and discord and bad feeling was the 
result. To promote the interests of their respective candidates, men 
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did not scruple to commit acts which would have been deemed inex- 
cusable to further any private end. 

It is in the power of the students to prevent a recurrence of these 
evils, and we a|»peal to them to avoid the devious courses which 
will certainly bring about their return. No provisions in our con- 
stitutions can prevent a member from acting unfairly. Nothing but 
a healthy state of public opinion among the students themselves can 
bring about this greatly to be de-rired result. No attempt to obtain 
the medals bv unfiur means will be made, if it is known that such 
conduct will be looked down upon by the students at large. Then 
a candidate will be aware of the fact that by entleavoring to obtain 
one vote unfairly, he may lose five, and that his own success will be 
placed in jeopardy by such conduct. 

The fraternities have always contributed to bring about this 
result, and it remains to be seen whether a fraternity man can rise 
above party spirit and vote conscientiously for the man who fs, in 
his opinion, the best speaker. The candidates them'Selves can pre- 
vent combinations by refusing to let it be known for whom they 
intend to vote. It may be said that it all depends upon them, but 
this is not the case. Intriguing friends may, without their knowl- 
edge, exchange votes and bring about that very evil which they are 
endeavoring to repress. Let every member form his opinion of 
candidates from their appearance and excellence upon the floor of 
the house, and vote accordingly. "We will then avoid those evils 
which have made elections a thing to be dreaded by both Professors 
and students. 



BASE BALL. 




N looking over the records of the Base Ball Club, for the last 
3 two seasons, one is astonished at the little* use made of the ma- 
terial at hand. In 1878, after several. mjQntbs' hard practice, only 
two matches were played, and these served to show rather than test 
the merits of the teams. The first was played in April with the V. 
M. I., and the second about a month later with the University of 
Va., and resulted in victories for us by the uneven scores of 42 to 1 
and 12 to respectively. Last year the first nine went into train- 
ing early and was put in excellent trim by May, and just because 
the University of Va. did not accept our challenge, no matches were 
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aiTanp;ed with other Colleges. The only game we had at all was 
with the Lexingtons, who, after their victory in Staunton, thought 
they were able to contest with us. Without our regular catcher, 
we beat them 39 to ; and instead of this victory urging the Club 
to utilize their patent strengih, the nine was dij?banded lor want of 
work, and not even an exhibition game was given at Commencement. 
After the reputation our pitchor and catcher made in 1878, it could 
not be expected that many clubs would be over anxious to meet us, 
and for that reason the Collegian of last session urged the base- 
ballists to action ; but its clamors were unheeded, and next season 
will show the correctness of our opinions in a way not altogether 
pleasing, if the most strenuous efforts are not put forth to improve 
the material of our present association. We have lost a pitcher 
who did not make a single error in four games, in two of which his 
opponents went to bat orily thirty times in nine innings, and a 
catcher by whose mi^plays only three bases were ma<le in the same 
number of matches. Any amateur club could ill afTonl a loss like 
thip, and e.«pecially one with the small membership of that of W. 
& L. We want to impress upon the members the necessity for hard 
work, in order to retain our standing in this popular sport, and hope 
that every suitable afternoon will find the candidates for the Uni- 
versity nine at practice. A committee has been appointed to 
arrange games, so that there shall be no lack of matches if the 
team gets into good form and shows itself able to represent the 
University in a becoming manner. 




N the days of old, when the Israelites wandered in the wilder- 
ness, the Lord sent bread from heaven. In the history of our 
Saviour, when the apostles found that their taxes were due and the 
treasury low, a fish was sent with a mouth full of money for their 
relief. We should try to follow Scriptural examples as far as possi- 
ble ; but we are not justified in waiting for a miracle to supply our 
temporal wants when we are able to help ourselves. Now, College 
enterprises require money, and the students are the ones whose 
duty it is to meet this want. We should not attempt more than we 
are able to do ; but we should not say that we are unable to support 
certain enterj»rises, when we are simply unxvilling. When we enjoy 
the advantages of an educational institution, we owe in return cer- 
tain duties to that institution ; and we are as much bound to dis- 
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charp;e these obligations as the citizen is to fill his place in society 
and to do his duty to his country. The student who will enjoy the 
pleasures of a hoating club, or a literary society, or a magazine, and 
who will not contribute his share towards its sustenance, is at heart 
dishonest ; he has not in him the elements of a patriot nor of a gen- 
tleman. He is the man who will not bear arms for his country, and 
who will shirk the duties of society and family. This is plain 
language ; but we need not try to varnish over the fi\ults that con- 
front us. 

Not long ago an entertainment was given for the benefit of the 
CoLLKGiAX, and not a single Professor of this University was pres- 
ent, and but a handful of the studerits. But one member of the 
Faculty contributed a cent. This one need not be mentione«l : for 
his name is found on every list of those who help the various enter- 
prises of the University. A few students devote their time and 
money to give pleasure to the rest ; but the majority of our students 
are purely selfish. Tliey attend classes, use the foot-balls, base-balls, 
and, when an opportunity is affordj'd, the boats; they read the 
Collegian and criticise the matrMzine ; and yet they are indignant 
when called upon to contribute to their supjort. They are always 
present at a five lecture or a public dinner, and during Commence- 
ment they are ready to enjoy everything with as much zest as if 
they had paid for it. 

This article mav offend a few of this class, and should it do so we 
can only say that we are quite pleased. Such men as these are 
worthless in their present furms, and the sooner they vacate their 
miserable houses of clay and return to the dust in which they have 
grovelled all their lives, the sooner will they deserve the thanks of 
their fellow-men. 



VIVE LOTJGARCHIE! 




N our last number we deprecated the despotic sway of the 
Arrangement Committee of the Hop Club ; but later develop- 
ments have completely altered our views. The chairman of the 
Oligarchy, di^-.-^atisfied with the restrictions imposed by his co- 
partners in power, called a meeting of the Club, and endeavored, 
with the aid of the Freshmen and the less intellectual portion of 
the upper classmen, to obtain supreme control ; and while unsuc- 
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cessfnl in the prime object, motions were passed which threaten the 
very existence of the institution. It is useless to intrude the exam- 
l)les of city balls as a mo«lel fOr student entertainments. The cir- 
cumstances are so entirely diverse that experience alone can develop 
the best course to be pursued ; and yet these " plebeians " think 
they can improve customs that are the offf^pring of a century, and 
the result of conclaves more powerful in numbers and experience 
than any that can now be convened. It should be enough to see 
that all the older and more prominent students oppose the change 
under consideration ; but if a few of those who cannot gain i:)rom- 
inence in any other way, together with their horde of fresh follow- 
ers, will persist in trampling on all ancient institutions, the only 
remedy we can propose is to offer no further opposition, and permit 
them to wreck themselves with their own power. No organization 
can have a healthful life when its government falls into the hands 
oT the inexperienced. In case of the " plebs" refusal to conform 
to the established laws, we suggest the formation of an association 
from .which Freshmen shall be positively excluded. 



CO-EDUCATION. 




^E should be decidedly behind the times if w^e were to over- 
look this agitated subject ; and now that we have had a 
touch of experience, it« appropriateness becomes jmtent to all. For 
an account of the proceedings of the recent party of co-education- 
alists see local column. It is only its eliects that we propose to dis- 
cuss here, and we doubt nut that many will be brought to a painful 
confession of our assertions, when they learn their class standing. 
Not only did the little excursion demonstrate the disastrous conse- 
quences of co-education on the studying propensities of the sterner 
sex, but it also showed that parents would be made heavy sufferers 
pecuniarily. To counteract this 2>ernicioiis result no promising de- 
velopments were exposed that could in any wise weaken our opposi- 
tion to the admission of young women into our Universities. While 
we feel assured that our authorities have never been induced to 
favor any departure from the old regime, we hope that if ever any 
inclination of the kind arises in their mmds, thev will refer to the 
class records of Saturday, Nov. 15, 1879. If this suggestion be fol- 
lowed, there need be no fear of co-education in Washington and 
Lee University. 
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College and Campus. 



Much remorse. 
Well, did you ever ? 



Hurrah for the Oh'garchy ! 



Put it in vour letter-book. 



North Dormitory was visited again. 

D. still furnishes his quota of jokes. 

D., the alien, speaks of ihQpcdm of his foot. 

D. of Europe says he met a " colored darkey." 

J. Q. M. of La. reckons as how he can make a bow. Ah ! 



C. of Ky. says he'll tell you if the Prof, don't remember. 

D. wants to collect a pack of hounds to send to England. 

Ask L. T. B. about the little auburn girl with the gazeUe 
hair. 



R. of La. wonders if Kip Van Winkle did sleep twenty 
years. 

M. of Ky. wants to know if the calathump is anything like 
a chivaldree. 



" Judge " says he only signed himself '' Yours till the Infer- 
nal Regions congeal." 

It is with many regrets that we see so many young ladies 
leaving Lexington. 

A Y. L. says K. of Va. hasn't got real, good, hard, sound, 
white man's sense. 
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" Three young ladies " promised to send the editors cara- 
mels. They don't like taffy. 

P. of W. Va. spoke of the «' Emery Isles." Wonder if he 
was not thinking of the '' Emerald Isle ?" 

A rain barrel at the corner of the house has a wonderfully 
subduing effect on cheeky Freshmen. 

The attention of the Oligarchy should be directed to the case 
of the " Pious Flirt." Such a nuisance should be abated. 



D. of Ky. sends loving messages to the editor who has charge 
of the personal column. 

K, of Va. is still collecting wings for ornamental purposes. 
K. will never have a pair of his own. 

No man ever appreciates thq importance of a strict adhe- 
rence to the truth until he gets to be a local editor. 

II. of Ky. is still quoting Scripture. Says he, " SuflBcient to 
evil is the day thereof." 

C. of Ky. will deliver a lecture on the " Cincinnati Variety 
Theatres" for the instruction of the Graham. 

A Y. L. says D. of Ky. has a wooden arm. Take that saw- 
log out of your sleeve when you go calicoing^ young man. 

" Dick" told a young lady at the hop that the floor had been 
" waxed with com meal." 



" Give way number five, fall in." No. 5. — '' Fall in ? It is 
too demed cold for that, man." 



M. of Ky. wants to know who *' Ex." is. Says he writes 
more for the Collegian than anybody else. Hard on the 
editors. 



B. of Va. thinks it strange that the first names of nearly all 
the jurists referred to by Wharton should commence with "J." 
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'^Smike" sa'as he don't approve of having a readjnster in 
the Law Class. Sa'as it is contra honos mores. 



We are glad to announce the prospect of a new Library 
Building. It will probably be erected on the present site of 
North Dormitory. 

B. of Ga. says he can't copy '* Stoney's" exercises, because 
they are not punctufied. We recommend Prep English. 

A young lady turns temperance lecturer, and reasons that 
they do not drink much up North, because she had a cousin at 
Yale College, Mass. Students, seeing the infallibility of the 
argument, have become very " Y. M. C." 

M. of Texas wants to know if Moore wrote ** The Last Rose 
of Summer " for the Collegian. Apply to literary editor. 

" Tommie" translates "* indicem pacis" in ten paces. Seems 
astounded at the hilarity of his classmates. 



" Judge " says he'd like to get hold of the local editor ; says 
he'd make him wish he'd died when he was a baby. 



If Y. L.'s icill write private communications on cards in the 
ball-room, they should take care not to lose them. 

A spooney Freshman gives vent to his feelings in the follow- 



ing: 



*• Hearts were mado to break. 
Tears were made to flow ; 
Girls were made to flirt with boys, 
But boys with girls — no !" 



The hop of the V. M. I. was a brilliant success. The cadets 
are profiting by the example of the students of W. & L. 

B. of La. came up on the packet. Says they were whistling 
cows off the track every fifteen minutes during the night. 

When Freshmen are too fresh (no pun), they are put on ice. 
Fresh Senioi's are salted dow^n. " But it don't make a bit of 
diflerence." 
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A disconsolate Bic, returning from churclv, was heard to 

sigh: 

" The melancholy days have come, 
The saddest of the year ; 
It's most too hot for whiskey straight, 
It's most too cold for bcor." 



'' Dick" says there are three things needful : 

1st. To subscribe for the Collegian and pay promptly. 

2d. To laugh at the jokes. 

3d. Not to criticise the essays. 

It is wholly and absolutely wrong for a young lady to dis- 
turb a quiet and orderly sinner by shaking her head at him in 
church. 



A young lady asked B. of Ky. how his '* superlugious peri- 
cranium " was affecting him. B. stepped down from the train 
on which he had taken his stand. 



"Hick" sends word to the editorial staff that "the man 
who wrote the personal column in last S. C. is * a heaven- 
preserved sapiens' (taken negatively.)" 

French Class. — C. of Brazil translating, "Lord- 

a-mercy." Audible smile goes round the class, and C. of B. 
*' squats" with a bob-tailed max. 

K. of Ky. (who only has Junior Law), says that " he can't 
find time to study any ; for it is all he can do to run around 
and attend these boat club meetings, go rowing, c^-c." 

McL. of Tenn. says that he don't catch any '* crabs ;" his 
cussed old oar just won't come out of the water. 

C-n-r of Va. wants to know what *• calico '" is anyhow ; says 
that if it's cloth, he don't see what the boys do with so much 
of it. O I that Wilkes were here. 



The " Pious Flirt" has learned to dance and " shuffle the 
papes." We expect* to hear of his drinking and blaspheming 
next. 
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Loquacious Freshmen to a bored editor. — '' I'll bet you don't 
know what meB,ns peach in German. 

B. Ed.—" Geh zur Holle." 

Fresh.—" No it don't." 

Editor becomes more explicit, and Freshman retires in con- 
fusion. 



The speakers chosen for the Intermediate Celebration are : 
Washington Society — (Orator, J. II. Hamilton, of Ya. De- 
baters, J. G. Paxton, Va. ; E. E. Corry, Tenn. ; A. II. Bur- 
roughs, Va. ; and A. Dufonr, La. Graham Lee Society — 
Orator, C. E. Marvin, of Ky. Debaters, A. G. Paxton, Miss.; 
W. Carlisle, Ky. ; Pierce, C. A., and H. Getzcndanner, "W. Va. 
The short term editors of the Collegian elect are: C. M. 
Cooke from the Washington, and Helm Bruce from the Gra- 
ham Lee. 



The first regular meeting of the W. & L. B. B. C. was held 
Wednesday, Nov. 12. Messrs. W. Campbell, Gumming, Gray, 
Graham, A. G. Paxton and J. G. Paxton were elected mem- 
bers. The election of officers resulted in the choice of Mr. J. 
C. Rainsford President, and Mr. A. W. Gaines Secretary and 
Treasurer. The Board oi Directors were instructed to select 
thirteen men from whom the University nine should be chosen 
in the Spring. After some routine business, the Club ad- 
journed until Nov. 26, at which time the Directors, pursuant 
lo instructions, reported the following: Barrett, Bruce, Camp- 
bell, II. D. Figgatt, Forrester, Gaines, Graham, Hamilton, 
Hopkins, Kirkpatrick, McCluer, W. C. Preston, and Taylor. 
Mr. Hamilton was elected Captain. The President appointed 
Messrs. Bruce, Hopkins and Kirkpatrick Committee on Games. 
The Club, on motion, adjourned. 

The tardiness of this issue of the Collegian is due to the 
inability of our printers to secure a type-setter who could 
restrain his laughter long enough to set up the local column. 
Until the local editor becomes less witty, we cannot insure 
promptness. — Business Manager. 
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On the night of the 14th of November a very select and 
Bcientific party of co-educationists, with telescopes and umbrel- 
las, mounted to the observatory {not McCormick) of W. & L. 
U., to witness the meteoric showers, unique and magnificent, 
which had been predicted by all those called learned in Astro- 
nomical sciences, to take place any night {no night) between 
the 13th and 16th of November. 

Within that majestic and imposing old building, the darkness 
was made visible by a solitary lamp, carried in an Excelsior- 
like manner by one of the would-be scientists, np the long, 
winding stairs, (which, by the way, is about the most success- 
ful show of '* stepping heavenward" some of the party will 
ever make). The rest followed with solemnity and dignity — 
regular Pickwickians. 

The scene frotn the top was one of rare, unsurpassed beauty. 
Old Lex. — God-forsaken — world-for^ijotten — the verv relic of a 
century gone by — lighted by dirty, dingy, battered, smokey, 
dejected looking street lamps, 'Mew and far between," but too 
provocative of profanity to be otherwise like " angel visits," 
lay sleeping beneath us (its chronic condition). The soft, half 
light made even its forlorness and old fashionedness, and rocks, 
things of beauty. On the one side the mountains highest 
peak was fire-crowned, and cast a rosy, Claude Lorraine light 
far and wide, bringing out every outline, intensifying every 
shadow. On every side was softness, loveliness, dreaminess, 
60 soon to be dispelled by the rude, truth-telling, unromantic 
daylight. There was '' music in the air," as well as dampness. 
Kefreshments of an unidealistic character were partaken of. 
One young man leaped over the railing, but the excitement 
subsided when it was ascertained he had gone for his hat, A 
couple were forcibly ejected from their stand on the trap door, 
by a young man with an jiirof ''Jack in the box," as he appeared 
in the opening. The first young man's expression of aston- 
ishment was too emphatically put to be here given. One of 
the excitements of the night was a superb bon-fire, which threw 
its lurid glare on the faces of the getters-up thereof, as they 
danced around it, giving a fine imitation of the Ute war troops. 
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All combined was very suirgestive of a place unmentionable to 
ears polite, and made us dread the next few minutes when the 
*' heavens should rain fire," suggesting the terrors of a perma- 
nent thing, made us desire to '* do something religious — take up 
a collection." As the hours went by, all in vain as to the speci- 
fied object, our cry began to be, " the sooner 'tis over, the sooner 
to sleep." An adjournment was proposed ^ine e/iV, and unani- 
mously adopted. AVe found it necessary to *'put down" our 
male chaperone, owing to the gentleman's presumption in ap- 
pearing in that character. We saw at least lour meteors. 
There seemed to have been a happy *' division of labor;" the 
stars were numerous, but unwarlike ; the hcrys did the shooting. 



And it came to pass that the man Dick, the same who, as 
Chief of the Oligarchy,* oppresses the people, saw in a certain 
paper issued in that place of darkness, even in Lynchburg, that 
on a certain night the heavens were to be illumined ; and 
though the doctrine was in the nan:e of one who for long hath 
deceived the ])eoi)le and en-iiced them to err, yet was he de- 
ceived thereby. Tlien said he to himself: '* Bishmillah ! I will 
even organize an expedition of Astronomers to observe this 
thing." So he got himself to the jHace of the Bics, to another 
of the Oh'<carchv, and thev two did oh*«:cfirch. And the decree 
was that the assembly should ascend to the summit of Buzzard 
Roost, even to the loftiest pinnacle thereof, and that the ascent 
should be at midnight. 

And behold, every astronomer who was so connnanded did 
take unto himself calico, and at midnight they did ascend to 
the place of ol)servati()n, even to the top of Buzzard Roost. 
And it came to ])ass that when the Chief of the Oligarchy did 
observe the company, that they were not all present. For it 
80 happened that one of the astronomers was a man of great 
wisdom and learning, and he knew that the Chief had been 
deceived by the proclamation. So he went not up at tlie 
appointed time, neither suUen^d lie a certain other astronomer 
to go up. But when the Chief did perceive that the night was 
well-nigh spent, neither had any of his astronomers observed 
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any heavenly bodies of the sort called meteors, he did give the 
order to descend. But there had been a tumult among the 
people, and an uprising of the preps, and they had obstructed 
the descent, so that for a long time the Chief and his attend- 
ants could in no wise come down. When at length they did 
come down, the preps did beset them on all sides; neither did 
they heed the threats of Dick the Chief, though he reviled 
them with great vehemence, and uttered many and dire threats 
against them. Then did certain preps of the baser sort utter 
many threats against the Oligarchy, and against the person of 
Dick the Chief; and there was a great uproar in that place, 
until the Chief did escape to one of his strongholds. And 
there was a certain man of the Chiefs attendants, even the 
Pious Flirt, whom the mob did denounce ; but he, being a man 
of much cheek, fled not, but did make his wa3' through their 



garchy. 

Not many days after these things, it came to pass that one 
of the Chief's astronomers, even the Old Man, did call unto 
himself two more of the order of preps, even one who was an 
Alien, and a certain other man, whose name may be expressed 
in numbers, and they did set themselves up for leaders of a 
new party; yea, these three did hold a mass meeting and 
assert their independence. Xow Dick the Chief was much 
terrified at these things, and trembled when these men came 
unto him and demanded that he should call a general assembly. 

And behold, when the assembly met, then was Dick the 
Chief terrified more than ever, so that his knees smote each 
other. And wishing to escape, he did call on a certain man, 
one of the Oligarchy, to preside, and he himself fled. Then 
did the preps try to overturn the Oh'garchy ; howbeit, their 
leaders, the Old Man and he of the South, came not into the 
assembly, but did urge and exhort their followers that they 
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should overthrow the ancient and estimable custom of making 
out cards. But their colleague, the Alien, did perceive that 
these men had found him a stranger and had taken him in ; so 
he withdrew from them immediately, and refused any longer 
to associate with comnnmists and vagabonds. 

So the preps, finding themselves in a worse situation than 
before, and discovering^ that they had intimidated no man, 
save only Dick the Chief, whom they forced to join them, did 
make much noise in public — yea, they did bray loudly ; but 
some of the better sort did repent that they had been led off 
by such men, when they found they could not withstand the 
power of the Patricians, and their allies, the Calico. 



.e, and the result unexpected. Appended is the 
action of the students and K. S. K. fraternity. 

At a mass meeting of the students of Washington and Lee University, held 
November 3d, J 879, in the hall of the Graham-Lee S<Kiety, Mr. A. W. GaiDes, 
chairman, and W. T. Shields, Ej-q , secretary, the following preamble and 
resolutions, offered by Mr. J. G. Paxton, were unanimoutsly adopted : 

Whereas, It has seemed fit to an Omnipotent and All-wise Providence to 
sever some of the tcnderest cords of the many hearts around us by snatching 
60 suddenly from our midst one of our dearest and most beloved fellow- 
students, L. F. Johnson, thus casting a sad and gloomy pall over this whole 
community, of which he was so cheerful and esteemed a member; therefore 
be it resolved, 

Ist That while we bow in h jmble submission to the divine will of our 
Creator, we yet deeply mourn the loss of one who, by his frank disposition 
and manly bearing, had so firmly bound himself to us in the closest ties of 
friendbhip. 

2(.l. That our heartfelt symprtthies be hereby tendered to the bereaved family 
of the deceased, with the prayer that the merciful Father will comfort and 
sustain them in their deep affliction. 
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3d. That, as a token of re«pect, we wear the f'.sual badge of moarning for 
thirty days. 

4th. That the foregoing resolutions be sent for publication to the Lexington 
Ocueite and Southern Collegian, and that a copy be forwarded to the 
family of the deceased. 

On motion, the meeting adjourned. 

TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

Washington and Lee University, ? 
Kapi»a Sigma Kappa Hall, Nov 2d, 1879. J 

Whereas, The Great Ruler of the Universe has, in his inscrutable wis- 
dom, seen fit to remove from our midst our beloved friend and brother, L. F. 
Johnson ; and 

Whereas, We, members of Kappa Sigma Kappa Fraternity, are desirous 
of manifesting our love for our highly esteemed brother; therefore be it 

Resolvcdf 1st. That while humbly recognizing the decree of an All-wise 
and Merciful Providence, we yet deeply deplore the sad and untimely death 
of oar much-befloved brother. 

Besoivedj 2d. That we, members of Epsilon Chapter, Kappa Sigma Kappa 
Fraternity, will ever cherish his memory and imitate his manly virtues. 

Retolved^ Sd. That we deeply sympathize with his bereaved family and 
friends in this their hour of afiliction. 

lUtolvedf 4ih. That we wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Benolvedf 5ih. That these resolutions be published in the Southern Col- 
XEGIAN ; also that a copy of them be forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

A. W. GAINES, ) 

WM. D. CARTER, V Committee. 

W. S. UOPKINS, J 
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N. P. Pratt, '72-77, is Principal of a young ladies' school 
in Spartansburg, Ga. You are in a dangerous position Pat., 
and had better beat a retreat. 

W. A. Wimbish, '75-'76-'77-78, is practising law in La 
Grange, Ga. At last accounts he was in a state of single bles- 
edness, and if not happy, as nearly so as could be expected. 
He is not yet in the United States Senate. 
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W. E. Dold and Frank Scratchley are at Bellevue Hospital, 
Now York city. They are studying murder as a fine art, and 
will no doubt bo distinguished proficients before they turn 
themselves loose upon the world. 

B. F. Kirkpatrick, '73-'74-'75-'7C-'77, is teaching a classi- 
cal school in Lynchburg, Va. There is no change for the better 
in his appearance, and Ike and At. would fade into insignifi- 
canpe by his side. 

Butler Jack, A. B., '77, is a member of the firm of Jack & 
McCrea, wholesale queenswarc dealers, Memphis, Tenn. 

Josiah Winchester, '75-'7C,-'77, is not, as we stated some 
time ago, practising law in Xatchez, Miss., but when last heard 
from, was a candidate for starvation in Denver, Col. He may 
have gone farther west since, but we have not been informed 
of it. 

Richard Allen, '70-'71,-'72-'73, is in business in St. Louis, Mo. 

J. D. Paxton, '76-'7T" 78-'79, is studying law at Vanderbilt 
University. We hope that a Southern climate has had, as he 
expected, a good efiect upon his health. 

T. S. Tutwiler, C. E. and B. L.,'79,is Principal of the Pub- 
lic School, Salem, lie finds it a dull place, as ' calathumps' 
are as yet a novelty in that beautiful country. 

C. W. Smith, A. B. and B. L., '79, when last seen was on the 
platform at Little Rock, Ark. Any information concerning 
bim will be thankfully. received. 

A. S. White, '73-'74-'75-'76-'77, is a prominent business 
man of Lexington, Va. The indications are that he is about 
to form a partnership, with whom we will not say. We abhor 
personalities. 

11. W. Barclay, "Scratch," A. B. and B. L., '77, distinguished 
himself at the late election by putting in practice some of the 
" ways that are dark and tricks that are vain," with which he 
was so familiar as an old member of the Graham. He has not 
been seen to smile since the result of the election was an- 
nounced. 
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W. A. ZoUman, '76-'77-'78, is farming in Rockbridge coun- 
ty, Va. He expects to return next year and apply for his 
degree. 

Louisville, Nov. 17, 1879. 

Dear Collegian : — Find enclosed P. 0. for $2.50, all for your 
own dear self. Chalk it down in red, white and blue, and " dont 
you forget it." 

How anxiously each month we wait, 

Our Collegians to arrive, 

It brings to mind old friends, 

Whose companionship we would revive ; 

But cruel fate thwarts us, 

No matter how we try, 

But at Commencement we'll see them, 

•* The Pupe," ** Snkes" and I. 

Yes, in spite of every thing, we three hope to see our friends of 
W. and L. next Commencement, and hope others will join us on our 
trip. The notorious Bill Sykes, parabolic curver, and guitar player, 
will soon be no more ; he will rise Phoenix like into George Augus- 
tus Sykes, Esq., Attorney at Law. The way hell curve his clients 
through the intricate mazes of the law will be a caution. 

A few personals will perhaps be of interest to Alumni. 

Geo. A. Robinson, alias " Old Gent," is the purchasing clerk for the 
large drug house of R. A. Robinson & Co. He expects to be in 
Lexington next fall upon v(^ry iniportanl bi^^inctiS, 

Arch M. Robinson, otherwise known as Alabaster Arch, inquires 
no more for "fresh apples," but is traveling for the hardware house 
of Robinson Bros. & Co. 

Hec Dulaney not having " let himself off" is still studying law. 
He is vowing vengance on the pard who " gave him away" in your 
first number ; woe be to him if he falls in his way. 

John Barbee, Jr., when last heard from, was roaming around 
Colorado seeking what he might devour. I suppose he thinks walk- 
ing will be better next spring, sa^ he has not yet returned, and riding 
on cars hurts his feet. John, when he's *' in the humor," is a good 
hearted soul, " trop vrais." 

Tom Shreve is clerking in the commercial agency of R. G. Dunn 
& Co. 
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Alex. Robinson was married some weeks ago to Miss Temple, 
daughter of Mr. John B. Temple of this city. Alex, is a partner in 
the firm of Robinson Bros. & Co. 

Henry C. Payne, of some years ago, is at the head of the large 
bagging and cotton house of Payne, Viley & Co. 

Lastly, your humble servant is clerking in the house of O. W. 
Thomas & Co., pork packers and provision dealers, and has taken 
up the agency for the ** Columbia" bicycle, as you will see by the 
enclosed card, as a " side speculation." 

Hoping that this letter is contributing its mite to make the 
Alumni column interesting, I am 

Yours truly, 

0. W. Thomas, Je., 

alias " Fegr 

OwiNGs' Mills, Maryland, Nov. 21, 1879, 

Dear Collegian : — The time has arrived for me to make my an- 
nual contribution to the Alumni department, and I am sorry I can't 
make a larger one than I send you. I hope, however, that others 
will make good the deficiency. An old student always hastens, on 
your arrival, to see what you have to tell us of the friends of *' the 
days that are no more." So much by way of introduction. 

R. Drake Haislip is now in Baton Rouge, La., in the State Uni- 
versity. He is Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. Drake 
is a paierfamilias in earnest now, having two daughters. 

T. J. Kernan is in Clinton, La., practising law. At last accounts 
he was still a bachelor. 

H. B. Ferguson is practising law in Wheeling, West Virginia. 

C. A. Deshon has his shingle out in New York. His address is 
P. 0. Box 1266. 

W. D. Vinson is Professor of Mathematics in Austin College, 
Sherman, Texas. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, who left us over a year ago, is still at work 
on that railroad which is to connect New Orleans and Houston, Tex. 
I call it that railroad at the rii*k of my head ; but it has so much 
name that I can't remember it. His post-office is Morgan City, La. 

William Strother Jones is now an Episcopal minister, and 
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preaches at a church about two miles from McDonogh School. He 
frequently comes over and preaches to our boys. 

J. G. Pitts (Dick), E. Ammen, W. P. Reinhart, A. H. Tinges, R. 
H. Nicholas, and Philip H. Brown, are all in, or about, Baltimore ; 
but I have no definite information concerning them. 

Brown Ay res is a ftlloiv in Physics at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

W. C. Ayres (Bill), now Doctor W. C. Ayres, has located in New 
York. He confines hi.s attention, I believe, to the rj/e and ear. He 
has recently returned from Germany, where he spent about three 
years in preparing himself for his work. He is a great deal stouter 
than he was when he left W. & L. U., five years ago. When accused 
of partaking of the national beverage of Germany, he confessed, 
with the remark that luf/cr was a sine qua non to one trying to 
learn to speak German. The Doctor and his brother Brown came 
out to see us not long ago, and we spent several hours in talking of 
old College days. 

D. C. Lyle, H. Lee Sellers, and myself, are teaching in the Mc- 
Donogh School. Col. Wm. Allan is our Principal. He has t^vo 
very pretty, sweet little girls, Margaret and Janet, and one of the 
finest boys you ever saw. Many say that he is the image of the 
Col. ; but the resemblance seems to mo to extend no further than 
one point— they are alike in having a con.siderable surplus of adi- 
pose tissue. The Col. calls his boy Jach\ but the " power behind 
the throne " gives us to understand that she likes for the Col. to use 
a nice little pet name which no one else uses, and that no one is to 
undertake to disturb his monopoly in the use of Jack. His name 
is John Preston. 

I suppose it is time to stop now ; so, wishing you a prosperous 
year, I subscribe myself 

Yours very truly, 

S. T. MORELAND. 
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BY MAIL. 



EXCHANGES. 

In consequence of our unforseen superabundance of copy 
for the other departments of this number, we are unable to 
enter into an extended criticisn) of any of the periodicals that 
have come to our table during the past month, so shall confine 
ourselves to a few general remarks. 

We have been haj^py to note the cordial reception with 
which the Southern Collegian has been greeted at the sanc- 
tunis of most of our exchanges, and have not been offended at 
the unfavorable opinion of the few whom we think sincere ; 
but we cannot pass unnoticed what the exchange editor of the 
Va. Univerfiity Magazhie said about us in the November 
number. We quote his words : " The Southern Collegian 
(Nov.) is singularly inept. We believe it was Pope that said 
of a certain literary production that it was too mean for criti- 



cism." 



Our Rhetoric telle us that language of this kind shows one 
of two things — either the author has no grounds for his views, 
or he ha<i not sense enough to see them. J^ut we can partially 
excuse this in one who probably suffered pecuniary loss at that 
little 12 to game , and he was evidently greatly excited when 
he wrote it, as the inability of the printers to read his manu- 
script amply shows. We were very much enraged when inge- 
nious was printed ifjitriotis in our last number; but since we 
have received the VniversiUj Magazine^ we shall make no 
further conjplaint. 

We regret to see a tendency in some of our Northern ex- 
changes to descend to politics. For instance, the Hamilton 
Lit published one of the most vile and senseless attacks on 
the South we have ever read. Two or three papers have nom- 
inated Grant for a third tern), and express themselves in terms 
appropriate only to extreme partizans. Such an inclination 
on the part of College editors is truly lamentable, and we do 
hope that it will be crushed in its inception. Let College pub- 
lications supply the needs of the College world, and let outside 
matters alone. This is the only route to success. 
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Grave and Gay. 

A bachelor, upon reading that " two lovers will sit up all 
night with.one chair in the room," said it could not be done 
unless one of them sat on the floor. Such ignorance is painful. 

AFTER THE GAME. 



A Senior nnreiDg bis first mnBtache, 
A Vassar maiden on the ** mash." 



Quoth he, to chaff her, Fve heard they row, 
Play base-ball, swim and bend the bow ; 
Bat, really now, I'd like to know 
If they play foot- ball at Vassar ? 

He smole a smile that was sharp and keen, 
She blushed a blush that was scarcely seen. 
And thought him just a little mean, 
Thus trying to surpass her. 

But she straightway blushed a deeper red, 
While the sunlight played on her golden head, 
With an artful look in her eye, she said ; 
Gazing modestly on the ground — 

'Tis awful rough to tackle and run, 
And one's complexion is spoiled by the sun ; 
But once and awhile, for the sake of the fun, 
At Vassar we do touch down. 

That Senior nor fled, nor left his place, 
But " tackled " her gently about the waist ; 
She whispered, *' held," with a simple grace. 
And then touched down for safety. 

Toddlekins. — "Mozzer, zwhen de stars goin' to have dat 
meetinT 

Mother. — ^*^ Put off indefinitely, my dear." 



Messrs, TIFFANY & Co/s 
various departments ot design con- 
nected with the diflerent branches of 
their business, enable them to pro- 
duce original and successful draw- 
ings for Prizes, Glass Cups, Society 
Badges, Medals and other articles. 

In their Stationery Depart- 
ment the tacihties for design- 
ing forms for Commencement 
and other invitations, and exe- 
cuting the work in the most 
elegant man ner and unequaled 
in this country. Correspond- 
ence invited. 

Union Square, New York, 



I^nnse, X^ondex* and I?crvi«olX 

The Invention of thnt Superior nnrt Cnmplpto Sewliie Machine (The Family 8ewln|( 
Miichlne) marks oii<* of th»' tncHt important crnH in the )iIt>lory of machinery, and when 
wp con(«i(1er itt« trrcnt UHcfulnof«t« and extn-mely low price ($a.%).'it is very difflcnlt to omi- 
ccive of any invention lor rtonn-Mtir nj«i« of mo^-e or even equal Importance to famllie*. It 
hap prrat capacity for work: beautiful, smooth, and qniet movement, rapid execatlon, 
certainty and deli^hiful ^a-te of operation, that at once commends it above all othera. 
The vorkiutr purti* an' nil nteel. Htrouu: nnd durable, and will la^t a lifHime; the bohbfnt 
hold KMi yards of thread : the Mitch iKtbf firnieft of all the Dtitcheti made, neat aind reii;a- 
lar, and can be n^irulatrd in a moment to «>e\v Htitchei* from an inch In lenirth on ooane 
material down to the flneft. i^o inflnit<f<inial a.» to be hardly dixcemable with the naked 
eye. and with a rapidity renderin;: it impoi«!*ibl«< to count "th*-m as !at»t at* made. It Iws 
more aitai hmentti than any other, and it doi'H to perfection all kinds of heavy. coarw« 
plain, line or fancy uee«ile-work with ear«e. and fnr ler«:* labor than required <m othor ma- 
chinefi. It needs no commendation, tlie raifid t^alen. iiicreaHin>; demand, and volnntary 
encominniA from the pre?-, and the thou-andc< of fiimili'*!* who n?e them, amply tet^tliy to 
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ESSAY WRITING. 




[HERE are probably few acquirements so difficmlt to attain, 
so rare, so pleasant, and so useful, as that of the ability to 
^. write a good essay, one which will interest a reader and 
make bim feel after its perusal that he has not entirely wasted 
bis time. It is indeed surprising to think of the scarcity of 
essays that come up to this standard, and of the large number 
that succeed only in snatching a vast amount of valuable time 
from both the composers and the readers, and then are doomed 
to a final resting place in some waste basket, where they enjoy 
the genial companionship of kindred productions. One would 
naturally ask the question, why is this ? For when we con- 
template this varied world in which we live, the changing 
scenes that pass before our gaze, exhibiting to us the many 
phases of human character, so different, so strange, and so new, 
not to speak of the wonders of nature by which we are con- 
tinually surrounded, it. seems that all these should certainly 
furnish topics full of interest to be discussed in a manner 
agreeable to every one. And so they do, as we become aware 
when we set ourselves to work thinking up a subject on which 
to write. They crowd upon our minds in numbers, but it Is in 
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the choice, and afterwards in the treatment, that so many of us 
fail to distinguish ourselves except by our want of success. It 
is not, as some people seem to think, absolutely necessary when- 
ever we wish to write a good e.^say, to choose as a subject some 
point in morals or some lofty theme as liberty, freedom, and 
the like; for there are many others at least equally if not more 
interesting to the majority of roaJers tlian the.-e. It is a very 
common error with writer:-, and. T suppose, especially with- 
young writers, to tliink that tlio dii^nity of the subject will give 
dignity to the composition ; and tliat sucli toi)iL-s as I have men- 
tioned above will not require the sainu thought and attention 
that others, less frequently discu.-^c"], demand from the writer, 
since they suggest so many thoughts from their very nature; 
and that a superabundanee of mol;i[»liors, similes and hyper- 
boles showered down in the mo.-t tiowerv lanicuaire will be 
excused, nay, I sliould say praised and admired when used to 
beautify such themes, whereas in otlier cases they would be 
rejected. This error is no i ■ s common tlian great, for just as 
labor and skill are required to erect noble monuments in stone 
and brass, so are they reqr.irotl in the treatment of a great and 
momentous subject of tho^.glit, lest it fall by its own weiglit for 
lack of support. It lias come to such a pass that the mere 
mention of one of these lofty topics for an essay, causes us 
almost involuntarily to turn against and retuse to read it. since 
we have heard and read so many poor ones, that we shrink from 
the risk of torturing ourselves again in a siujilar manner, as 
we consider that we know enougli in that line to last for a life- 
time. These subjects are good, tliey are grand when properly 
treated. Ihit narrow is the gate a.nd strait is the way that 
leads to such an end, and few tliere be that find it. 

Such subjects are lofty, and tlierefore tln^y require to be 
treated in beautiful lanirua^-e; tliev are iirolbun^l, and therefore 
they require hard and earnest thought. So that they are thus 
much more diflittult than they at first sigiit a}>pear, for in their 
treatment, to make them iniercrting, tlie strictest attention 
must be paid both to logic and rlietorie. Tliese two sciences 
must in this case above all others be combined into one har- 
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monious whole, and tliat without even tlic appearance of an 
effort. How diffieult tliis attainment is may be easily imagined 
from its rarity whicli, ahi-? I for the comfort of patient readers, 
is <]jreat. AVhat is more disa]>puintinLr and more calculated to 
inspire disgust, tlian to read a long and verbose article on some 
high sounding theme, written in the mo.'ft pompous style, ex- 
pressed in the most elegant words of the language, and find, 
when we come to the close, that from the bcii-inning to the end 
there is not one single thought that is new or at all worthy of 
remembrance? And yet where the language is dry and spirit- 
less, even tliougli the thought be good, how tiresome and 
nninteresting does such an article become, especially when 
the subject might lead us to expect something different! 

The result of these thoughts is, tliorefore, that, unless w^e 
commence with the intention of bestowing labor and study 
upon the work, it is better not to clioose as the subject of an 
essay any of these lofty themes. l>ut a person must generally 
be guided in his choice by bis own peculiar tast(?s, and he will 
usually find that he writes best on those sulyects which have 
most frequently occui>ied his thoughts, and moreover, that he 
cannot write well upon those things that have not previously 
attracted from him some attention. When thrown into the 
company of persons discussing some topic entirely new to us, 
we always find, unless the topic be one very plain in its nature, 
that we are unable to loin in the ironeral conversation. For 
we find that new ideas will not flow into our minds and find 
expression as rapidly as old ones come for our companions. 
So in the case of writincr, it is not reasonable to think that we 
can sit down, take the first subject that presents itself to us, 
whether good or bad, and without having ever thought on it 
before, write off a sensible and ])leasant essay. Some may 
possess this power to a gro.iter extent than others, and may 
really write well vndcr iJu cu\'Hnv4anccHl but no one can do 
himself justice, and no one should attempt it unless urged by 
the necessity of writing somdJtuKj within a limited space of 
time for a special purpose; and in* this case we generally find 
that our success has not been brilliant. AVecan of course write 
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well on a new sulrject if, after commencing, we take time to 
study and work it out, but it then becomes a laborious task 
instead of a pleasant duty. 

Eut tlie danger in hasty writing is not, that we will express 
no good thouglits at all — for of course some must come to us 
while writing — but that they will not be expressed in the 
proper manner, those being not arranged correctly, those prob- 
ably being widely separated which would with more eflect have 
been expressed in the same connection, and those being brought 
together which sustain no relation to each other. And then 
again we are very apt to t^lke one-sided views of everything by 
not giving ourselves sullicient time to view the subjects in all 
their lights and phases. ISome theory strikes us as pretty or 
ingenious, and we jot it down without thinking what would be 
the consequences of such a theory if carried out to its logical 
end. We are apt to be extravagant both in our praise and 
condemnation of different objects; to see all of their merits 
and none of their demerits, or all of their demerits and none 
of their merits, thus doing full justice to nothing. 

There is nothing more beneficial than the j)ractice of writing, 
especially if we write carefully ; for we thus become accus- 
tomed to concentrating and arranging our thoughts in a sys- 
tematic manner. When wo are compelled to express our 
thoughts in writing, we have a better opportunity for weighing 
them, observing their relations to each other, and placing alb 
tilings in logical order, aif accomplishment which comes slowly 
at first, but more rapidly with practice, and which, when once 
acquired, is invaluable to a }>erson who wishes to accomplish 
much in a short time. Often does it ha]>pen to one just begin- 
ning to form the habit of writing, that his thoughts will crowd 
into his mind in such a confused state that it seems to him 
almost imi)ossil)le to gi't the whole of any cne of them, or if 
he does finally get one, all the rest seem to escape him while 
he is exi)ressing this ; and again, after starting definitely iu 
pursuit of a certain idea, we often find it very dilHcult to keep 
the whole attention turned in this direction, but it will almost 
unconsciously divide itself, until ultimately we discover that 
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we have entirely lost the original path, and are unable to tell 
what relation our present train of thought bears to that in 
which we originally started. These difliculties may be more 
easily overcome by careful writing than in any other way, for 
we can in that way first scribble down our tlioughts in any 
order, and afterwards arrange them, until finally, by this con- 
tinaal study of logical arrangement, we unconsciously acquire 
the habit of thinking in this manner; and any effort which 
promises such a fair result is certainly worthy of a trial. 

As essay writing is inteiuhd for tlie instruction and pleasure 
of the reader, there are some points which must always be ob- 
served, in order that these ends may be attained. And it is 
not always necessary that one should be an experienced writer 
to discover them ; for they may often be deduced from some of 
the characteristics of human nature. In all matters of life we 
see that a strain, a great ellort to do something, is disagreea- 
ble; we are continually afraid of a break-down, a failure 
where we will have to sympathize with the unfortunate — a 
feeling always as unple.(ii<ant as that is pleasant where every- 
thing runs along smoothly and confidently, as if all fear of nn's- 
takes were out of the question and success were certain. Thus • 
in the case of two speakers. <3ne hems and haws, expresses 
himself in a confused manner, and makes long pauses between 
his sentences, until it actually becomes painful to listen to him, 
so disagreeable is the idea of the great eflbrt that he is making 
to say something, until he finally stops, and we breathe a sigh 
of relief as if a load had passed from our minds. The other 
one rises; he may speak slowly and deliberately at fii'st, but 
confidently, gradually becoming more animated: he seems to 
know what he wants to say, and he says it, until we finally 
lose sight of the speaker entirely, and dwell only on his words 
and ideas, charmed as we are by his easy, comi)la(*ent style, 
which elicits in us that strange feeling of pleasure at the con- 
templation of power, which is, however, completely destroyed 
when the object to be accomplished appears too great for the 
force exerted, and the disagreeable idea of effort is introduced. 
So with a written discussion of any subject. Though the feel- 
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ing of pleasure and animation on the one hand and of pain 
and depression on the otlior may not be quite so strong in tliis 
case as in that of attention to an oral dis(Mission. vet wo know 
that wlienever a writer seems to be laborin«x to produce some 
desired effect — as, for example, to be witty, pathetic or sub- 
lime — we lose all the intended effect, and really feel more dis- 
posed to ridicule than to sympathize. 

The most effective and pleasant style of writing is to write 
naturally ; but this does not at all imi>ly that our style should 
be blunt or unadorned, for our natures are not necessarily so. 
We mav cultivate our natures and train our minds to different 
styles of thought until these beconie natural to us. Ornaments 
are a source of pleasure to the feelings of men when the object 
which they are userl to decorate is worthy of their beauty ; but 
when lavished on sometliiug in itself moan and trilling, they 
only serve to make greater the contrast between their beautv 
and its deformity. An apparent ell'ort at any style must 
always appear ridiculous. And yet we cannot tell what style 
will be most natural to us until we try, and note our success in 
different attempts. This the history of literature has proven ; 
for nuuicrous exami^les are given iis, both among poets and 
prose writers, of njcn who seemed for many years to be ignor- 
ant of the style in which they most excelled, until finally, by 
some lucky hit, they found it, and afterwards, by the produc- 
tions of a genius long constrained to run in an unnatural 
course, they attracted the wonder aiid admiration of men. 

AVe cannot expect our first ju-oJuctions to be brilliantly suc- 
cesstul ; for only time and practice in this, as in all other 
affairs, give ease and skill. So if we find that our early 
attempts have been severely criticized by some one competent 
to pass judgment on a liter.'iry production, we should take the 
criticism as a warning against future errors, and try to profit 
by it; but if by some one whom we know to be incompetent, 
which is often the case, mc should pass the criticism by as 
something entirely worthlc?s. with the comforting lefiection 
that the nieanost intellect may find fiaws in tlie greatest produc- 
tion, which, however, it is unable either to construct or repair. 
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nilLOSOPITY IX THE MIDDLE AGES. 



ii 



lYI'HEN even tlie most superficial reader ici bronpjlit to con- 
^Y template tlio i^j^iionuice aivl apparent mental inactivity 
^vv.* of the human race IroMi the creation to the time ^vhen 
superstition <.'*ave birth to .-cienco, lie must he impressed with 
a deep sentiment of c^r.-itiruth? for h.avini^ l)eon permitted to 
live in the present era of enliiihtenment and intoxicatini!; pro- 
gress. Hid innate enriosity naturally demands the causes of 
tliese diverse conditions of mankind. A little reflection sug- 
gests a law by which this c.liani;e may have been aifected, but 
a more tlior(>u;^h consideration ^:eems to o])pose the iirst impres- 
sions, until fintdly a complete examination proves ,them very 
nearly correct. In this pn)C(*.<s of rojisoniuir is furnished a 
clear illustration of the histurv uf science. Tiie too hasty con- 
elusions of the primitive ]>!iilosophers were shrouded in the 
darkness ot the middle ai^cs until the dawn of modern day 
illumined the realm of scientific research. 

While the learned generally incline to the belief that con- 
tinuous evolution is a universal princiide of nature, and that 
man, as the product of a lower furm of life, is ever making 
physical as well as moral advances, the less ))rofound are prone 
to construe historical evidence, if not as a refutation of this law, 
at least as a decdaratiun that this development is spasmodic. 
It cannot be denied that thcrci are irrei;ularilies in the efl'ects 
of nature's forces ; yet in>tead of this fact demonstrating any 
anomalous operation of tlufse forces, it merely proves that the 
resistance is varied. Th(^ proL^'ess of nature may be comj)ared 
to the rolling of a huge bouMer which resists motion to a 
greater or less degree as it a^suuies diiferent positions. This 
by way of introdui.-tion to a ]H.'riod wherein there is seeming 
retroiicrade, but which was n^ally consumed bv uature in accu- 
ninlating her forces for the grand outl)ursts of the present age. 

The Astrology of the ancient Egyptians and Arabs, created 
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by their superstitions respecting the heavenly bodies, laid the 
fonndation of Astronomy, and as the one science would suggest 
others, Pliysics, and afterwards Metaphysics, engaged the atten- 
tion of the Greek pioneers. But in their eagerness to establish 
results, they passed the bounds of their knowledge of facts and 
plunged themselves into a semi-chaos of confusion and com- 
plexity. Thus note the complicated theory of cycles and epi- 
cycles by which 1 1 ipparclius explained the apparent motions of 
the sun and planets, and consider how unstable were the founda- 
tions on which Plato and Aristotle builded tlieir massive struc- 
tures of natural and moral philosophy. The ultimate fall of 
such edifices was inevitable, nor can we regret, as some do, 
that the barbarian hordes of the North and tlie Moslems of 
the East rei)ressed this spurious advance. The differentiation 
of tlie people of Europe succeeding tlie ascendency of the 
Gernumic face, and tlie continuous warring of the petty tribes 
develo})ing first into the feudal system out of which grew the 
centralized governments of Pritain and the Continent, consti- 
tuted a most inausj)icious epoch lor philosophical study, and 
yet throughout the whole period of this fusion and coalescense 
we find the Church laboring against the ravages of an imagi- 
nary disease, of which the only remedy seemed the total sup- 
pression of scientific innovations. Although every circum- 
stance was an impediment to the pliilosoj)her, one can perceive 
the growing infiuence of a longing to understand the workings 
of nature, until it became so ]K)werful as to burst all the fetters 
of 0]>position and assert the rights of natural science to an in- 
de})endent existence. It was only at tlie cost of a protracted 
struggle that man could master even imperfectly tlie great les- 
sons from which it has been learned that the spiritual can not 
be fatal! V afiected bv the laws of the material, and while it 
must present itself with clearness to the modern mind, its in- 
vention is much like the story of Columbus and the egg. In 
fact it is never the abstruseness of philosophical truth, but the 
obstacles to discovery, that impede scientific progress. 

The intermingling of the barbarians and the civilized south- 
rons produced a race of men in whom tlie desire for truth out- 
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balanced that of being esteemed powerful in sophism. Tl^ey 
could not long believe in the infallibility of the ancients whose 
posterity they had overthrown, and naturally enough, they 
began to question the perfection of their philosophy. The 
lack of harmony in the doctrines of the several schools sug- 
gested the presence of error, and the European thinkci*s set to 
work to discover the cause whcrohy these discrepancies had 
arisen. But their metluKljs of invos>tigation were not servilely 
borrowe<l from the (i reeks, as those of the Orientals. They 
recommenced the whole structure of fc^cicuce on a basis entirely 
distinct from the preceding, and for this advantageous change 
in mode we are indebted to the oppression of the Komish 
Church. No correction of old ideas or innovation could stand 
against this enemy without the support of absolute proof. This 
state of things forced philosophers to confine themselves to the 
logical inferences from the facts in their possession, and created 
the experimental method of learning natural laws. Thus, 
while this opposition of the Church was impolitic, as it was the 
result of ignorance, it exerted an iutluence of inestimable 
benefit by suppressing the hypothetical system of the ancients, 
and creating in its stead a sound and reasonable science. Phi- 
losophy was converted from a congeries of imaginative princi- 
ples to a system of laws founded on observed phenomena. The 
success of the latter method, combined wuth the failure of the 
former, forever established b'cience as the legitimate province 
of reason, and struck the death-blow of the Greek schools. 
By confining themselves to their appropriate sphere, philoso- 
phers have at last been able to secure their independence, so 
that their labors in the future will not experience the impedi- 
ments of the past; yet the period of adversity instilled in 
them a lesson that will ever benefit their cause. AVere it not 
for the evil influence on Christianity, we might assert that the 
contest between the power of the Church and the students of 
nature was a profitable aflair to human kind. 

It can now no longer be a^ked : "Where were the evolutionary 
forces during the Middle Ages ? They were evidently purging 
the mind of error and opening the way to modern develop 
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of the Almighty God. The only effectual mode of conviction 
is by clear and intelligible proof. If a man can desert his 
faith in what he has been taught has come from his very 
Creator, when his reason asserts the contrary, no power can 
ever succeed in suppressing the testimony of that great faculty. 
Pleasure or interest may for a time present an appearance of 
conviction, but the soul is irrevocably chained to reaspn. 



TITLES. 



I 



"0, le some ctlior name I 
What's in a name? That wliich we call a rose, 
Bv anv otlier name would sn^.oll as sweet ; 
So Romeo would, were lie nut Romeo called, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 
Without that title." 

^^ERTl pretty in 'a play, but, to quote Shakespeare again, 
jSV? " too thin '' for this proixrossive age. The fair Capulets of 
jri'^ to-day may still cry, '* Romeo, doff thy name," and call 
him " Love," '' My Sweet/' ct hoc gen^ia omne ; but how soon 
would the " rose" h»se its fragrance and attractiveness when 
designated by some commonplace title. " Montague" might 
have been hateful because it was an impediment; but plain 
Renjanjin Boots would have been contemptible, because too 
plelician. Rut Juliet was in love, strictly speaking, and could 
not see how man '' without a title doth not smack of observa- 
tion." And women, as well a>i men, love observation, even 
for its own sake. Witness a once illustrious American woman, 
who thought life, without distinction, a miserable failure. Un- 
fortunate lady ! she was blessed with both. 

Titles may be of ancient invention, but the present use of 
them is strictly modern. Even our distinguished, remote an- 
cestors, who were indisputably entitled to as many cognominal 
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appendages as anybody could be, existed without being called 
Lord Adam and Lady Eve, or Lady Adam. Fatlier Abraham 
was good enough, and Methusalah lived almost a thousand 
years without even rising to the dignity of enquire. The 
anachronism, if this be such, is excusable. This is a lamenta- 
ble state of facts. Can it be true that so few of the ancients 
deserved these honorable names, or have the chroniclers just 
failed to record them ? They are certainly credited with many 
deeds of valor. Or, is it possible they cared nothing for such 
empty baubles? Has human nature so changed ? We have 
said that titles, as such, have been invented a very long time ; 
but in the early ages there seems to have been a great scarcity 
of them in some countries. Why did Solon *' mourn and die" 
with never so much as LL. D. to mark his wisdom ? How 
much more easily and sooner would the Roman politician, 
with a nick on the tip of his nose, have eclipsed the glories of 
the Scawri and Catuli, had he but rejected the nickname 
Cicero^ and donned the worthy title of Hon. Marcus Tullius 
Attius. 

But let the dead past bury its dead. In the worshipful 
society of modern times, none can complain of the blessings 
of a low station. It is true that in those countries where the 
people still persist in clinging to all such relics of barbarism as 
high birth, patrician dignity and social distinction, it is some- 
times hard to keep out of the shallows and miseries of oblivion ; 
and not until these countries remove all such obstacles from 
the path of honor can they possess the freedom of a govern- 
ment which is in the people, for the people, and by the people. 
Such restraints are against public policy. • Mankind have an 
inextinguishable hankering after earthly pomp and glory, and 
to smother it, if possible, would be monstrous. Why attempt 
to place " bright honor" in the " pale-faced moon," or at the 
" bottom of the deep" ? Because, some may say, honor is the 
reward of virtue, valor, merit, or persistent effort ; and with- 
out these no man should attain it, lest some presume 

'* To wear an un^leserved dignity." 

It is to be lamented that such illiberal sentiments actually pro- 
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vail among some peoples. Such principles evidently do great 
injustice. They are entirely too discriminating; the few are 
favored, while the great majority are utterly ignored and dis- 
couraged. Thousatids, nay millions, of ambitious mortals are 
thus denied their just rights, and the world actually robs itself 
of the fruits of their wisdom ! Kow what is the necessity of 
hamperrng honor with these airy nothings, these creatures of 
imagination ? and therefore why attach honor to titles, and 
thereby destroy their utility ? fciuch restrictions are not only 
unnecessary — they are unwise and injurious. The conse- 
quences are often disastrous. Poor Protector Cromwell 
stormed and stamped for power and glory, then went sorrow- 
ing to an untimely tomb because he could not be King Oliver. 
The Philosophy of the Conditioned might have been far more 
perfect had not such a high price been placed on the modest 
title of Baron, which Mr. Wm. Hamilton chitched at for so 
long in order to draw himself out of the mire of obscurity. 

* 

Some say titles are mere gewgaws, nothing more than the 
brilliant plumage of the peacock. Put without his plum6d 
appendage, what would the peacock be ? Even if there were 
no power in titles, they arc at least an infinite source of pleas- 
ure. M. Larchey relates the following about a famous banker 
who resided in Paris, and on whom the title of Earon had 
been conferred. The banker stopped once at a restaurant in 
the city of Lyons and ordered a bouillon^ after dispatching 
which he called for his bill, at the same time taking out his 
purse, which was ornamented with a Baronet's coronet en 
relief. The waiter espied the coronet, but being unversed in 
heraldrv, he was tlnccrtain how to address the distinguished 
customer; he ventured, however, to call him *' Monsieur le 
Due." Tl:e Earon handed the waiter five sous, with the obser- 
vation : " Je ne suis pas duc,^^ Shortly afterwards he returned 
to lunch, and was served by the same waiter, who addressed 
him this time us *' Monsieur le Comte/' whereupon his honor 
delivered over five francs, saying as he did so : '• Je ne suis pas 
comte,^^ Coming in once more for a cup of coffee, he was met 
by the same waiter, who, much puzzled, but by no means dit- 
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coiiraged, ventured to call his mj-sterious visitor ** Monsieur le 
Paron," and for his good gness received a louis d'or, while the 
giver added, with an air of great satisfaction : '* Oui—jc suis 
harony A further evidence of the pleasure which titles give 
to the possessors is shown in the displeasure, and even anger 
fiometiines, which resuhs from an entire onn'ssion of them 
when addressing persons of mnk. However invulnerable men 
may be to the shafts of flattery otherwise, ir.ost of them have 
an Achilles' heel for high-souliding titles, ^[any a time has 
the wag shouted ''Colonel" to a crowd of men, just to sec 
four-fifths of them simultaneously respond. Schopenhauer 
called such men empty-pated fools and dunderheads; but 
Schopenhauer was a pessimist, and even he could not change 
huuum nature. Men still, and forever will, cling to this idol — 
Title. It is the world's hobby. 

" One ton -h of nature makes the whole wc^rlil kin, 
That all, with one con^^ent, j)'*aise new-born [lawde, 
Though they are maJe and monldeJ of things past ; 
• And give to rlust, that i-s a little gilt, 

Morii lau<l than gilt o'er-diistod." 

Can this be called a weakness? Then all worldliness is 
weakness, and blessed are they that rise above it. Hamilton 
remarks that great writers, who feign to despise such empty 
vanities, sign, with pleasurable pride, their names to the very 
books they write on the contempt of human glory. 

Which men love most, reputation or character, would bo 
difficult to decide. Both give power, and men love that; but 
the shortest road to power being through reputation, it is per- 
haps the favorite. This, at first sight, seems doubtful , but 
the doubt vanishes when we remember that a passion for 
power, and a being content with mere reputation, go hand in 
hand : whereas, true character, though it may not shrink from, 
yet it does not seek, power simply *' for the thing it is." We 
are speaking of character and reputation as distinguished from 
each other, for by no means are they always the same. It is 
true that a man may possess both ; but when this is the case, 
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reputation, the less, is generally merged in character, the 
greater. The latter is always the test ; the former often mis- 
leads. The one we form ourselves ; the world gives the other. 

But, to return after this slight digression, one fact is unde- 
niable — neither rc])utation nor title is, by any means, conclu- 
sive proof of merit. And yet ])eople are prone to regard the 
symbol as the substance. In this great age of revolutions, 
innovations and reform (f), great importance is attached to 
this thing and that because General So-and-so did it, or l>e- 
cause Tier, D/\ John Smith, LL. /A, said it — as if long han- 
dles to their names made these human beim^s infallible. 

Xow, no one would assert that there is no good in titles ; on 
the contrary, thoy are indispensable. But, on the other hand, 
none will denv there may be a too liberal use of them. Above 
all nations, Americans are iruiltv of this abuse. Here, none 
need be without a-title, though the honor be but a jest. But 
this is the land of liberty, independence and equality, where 
all are honorable men ; where all, w ithout regard to merit, 
virtue, birth, social status, race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, may hear 

" Tlie f:r;UKl uhl ii;«iiit.' of Cn'Mtlcinaii." 
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STUDY. 




LL haman effort, expended in whatever direction, is 
ultimately directed to some sort of aggrandizement. Al- 
^^ thongli the immediate results of certain actions may seem 
contradictory to this principle, they all finally resolve them- 
Belves into an accumulation of some kind of power. The con- 
duct of every individual, whether priest or atheist, whether 
miser or spend-thrift, is controlled to some degree by a politi- 
cal or social aim. No sane person can sink to a state of de- 
gradation suflScient to erase all respect for the opinion of fellow 
beings, so that the multifarious modes by which power is ex- 
pended are traceable to the variety of human taste. The first 
glance at the world's progress sufliees to show that happiness 
is the goal to which all are striving, and a little closer exami- 
nation lays open the universal method of seeking this happi- 
ness. It is the procurement of a something corresponding to 
individual desire, and which seems to possess the qualities most 
conducive to the end and aim of life. While the final purpose 
is the same, its obscurity allows the choice of different routes, 
and thus arises the variety of human institutions. Since it 
appears that man's conduct is moulded to the attainment of a 
single purpose, the statement in the outset becomes a necessary 
corollary, and we are free to adopt it as a premise of what fol- 
lows. In the diversity of nature there has come into existence 
a class whose endeavor is after knowledge as being the most 
desirable attainment, having its claims to the first position sup- 
ported by the unparalleled wisdom of Solomon. It is of this 
class that we purpose to speak, in that it comprises the greatest 
number of examples worthy of imitation. 

Beginning with Solomon, whose wisdom was a divine gift, 
a model was created for posterity that may have constituted 
the germ, out of which the whole system of modern enlight- 
enment has been developed, for before him the populace were 
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mere pliable instruments in the hands of their chiefs. Whether 
or not this example produced any great influence, it was not 
long until men began to seek with greater diligence after men- 
tal excellence, and the infant science was brought into being. 
The acquirement of knowledge has ever since increased in 
popularity, and that so rapidly that the seventeenth century 
produced the sentiment uttered by its most illustrious author : 

" Ignorance is the curs-e of God, 
Knowledge, the wing wherewith we fly to heaven." 

As complete happiness is impossible, nothing that can be 
entirely acquired in this world is able to make its possessor 
content, so that the wide scope of study is well calculated to 
furnish the most pleasant pursuit of life ; in that the whole 
journey can never be accomplished, and a point is not reached 
where further progress is shut olT and the traveler forced to 
reflect on the futility of his efforts. The pleasure of an object 
consists more in its contemplation than in its possession, and 
if the object be inattainabh.', the longer and more happy will 
be its pursuit. Thus in Iciirning, the slowness of the ground- 
work followed by the incri'asing growth of the never perfect 
structure, furnishes a field of enjoyment unrivalled in the ex- 
tent of human employnu uts. Now that we have been brought 
to a belief in the efficiency of study to the accomplishment or 
approximate accomplishment of the great aim in life, it can be 
but appropriate to reflect on what means are most conducive 
to this mode of enjoyment. 

As in all things excellence is a prime consideration in acquir- 
ing knowledge, thoroughness is of most importance, and no 
amount of time or labor should be thought ill-spent in the es- 
tablishment of a firm foundation ; so that in no part of an edu- 
cation is care so much needed as in the beginning. But it 
must not be understood that the foundation is laid in the first 
year or two of study ; for a man's practical education properly 
begins after College life, and his whole previous training is but 
the basis on which he is to build during life ; hence the curri- 
culum through which he must pass gains nothing in being 
comprehensive, where to the several branches is not devoted 
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enfficient time for thorough mastery. As the superficial stu- 
dents from preparatory schools, liave comparatively to recom- 
mence their education on entering a University, so whoever 
possesses but confused ideas of the University course, must 
commence life at the very bottom and suffer probably more 
impediment than benefit from his experience. 

While the above must be observed, there are also many 
other considerations of little less moment. It is imprudent to 
overtask one's energies at the beginning of a long race; and 
it has been well said by an. eminent naturalist that at no time 
more than in youth docs the mind need rest. Hence too rapid 
progress in the outset, if attained at tlie expense of great labor, 
is an omen of early decay rather than continued distinction. 
For this reason, College honors arc often of more injury than 
advantage to the student body. It is impossible to form even 
an approximate conception of the number of men whose wliole 
course in life has been irre])arably injured by overwork at Col- 
lege. The patent instances are not few, and we must believe 
that a great majority of them escape even the most observing 
eye. Of course it is well to strengthen the faculties by exer- 
cise, but their full capacity must not be exerted before ma- 
turity. As the young tree needs pruning, so the later growth 
of the mind suffers from early precocity, and it is often judi- 
cious to check the first rapid advances in youth. 

The last consideration to which we invite attention is the 
means of economizing study. Since property is the product of 
labor, mental wealth is quickest attained by economy in men- 
tal force, and the best mode of insuring success in this direc- 
tion is of greatest interest to the student. The first object 
should be to work systematically, leaving a time for each study ; 
and after having chosen a system, it should be followed in the 
strictest detail. One must learn to frovern one's self in the 
most unlimited manner before becoming capable of any great 
accomplishment. Yet in following one's own laws, there is 
great danger of selfdeception. Thus we have known men 
who carried out the best of rules as if they gained their object 
by the act itself, and not by what should properly result from 
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the act. The time set apart for a certain work fthonld be de- 
voted exclusively thereto, and a mere mechanical performance 
must not take the place of what alone can be called studying 
proper — that is, the concentration of the whole mind on the 
task, and not suffering any disturbing influence to draw it 
thence until the task is finiHied. In this way only can one 
hope for eminent success in any avocation. 

That we may not be understood to reflect on the wisdom of 
College authorities in what has been said of the evil inflaence 
of certain customs, we state in conclusion that we are con- 
scious of tlie inability of any set of laws to suit all classes 
alike, and we have not the least hesitancy in saying that the 
existing system of College government is the best, when all 
classes are considered. College training, like every other 
public institution, cannot fail to injure in some instances, until 
the nature of each individual is learned, and a set of laws 
framed to suit particular faculties and desires ; and we cannot, 
with much show of reason, expect such a consummation at an 
early period. 
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THE DEAD YEAR. 



Come and stand around the bier, 
Come and mourn and drop the tear, 
For we loved the old, old vear. 

Once 'twas young, once 'twas fair, 
Nor wrinkle had, nor line of care ; 
Once 'twas blessed with beauty rare. 

Spring did. nurse its tender hours, 

Strengthen all its infant powers, 

And strew along its path sweet flowers. 

On either cheek with fairy brush, 
Tipped with morning's crimson flush, 
Spring did paint the rose's blush. 

Like star within the midnight sky. 
Or gem in sunlight passing by, 
Brightly flashed the young year's eye. 

Spring's fair duty fully o'er. 
Her SKill exhausted and her store, 
Summer came and ruled the hour. 

Now^ thrived the year, and lovely grew — 
The fairest flowers upheld to view ; 
Its food, its drink, the morning dew. 

If fair before, still fairer now 

The young year's form ; a richer glow 

Summer kindly did bestow. 

Sweet breathings of the summer air 
Did fan its brow, its golden hair — 
Sweetly smiled the year so fair. 

But summer's queenly reign must end, 
Young year must find another friend — 
Autumn, brown autumn, must attend. 

Autumn's hand is rough, severe ; 

Yet sturdier, healthier doth appear 

The year, the bright, the fair young year. 

But soon brown Autumn goes his way — 

His reign is o'er — he cannot stay ; 

The year must live 'neath Winter's sway. 

No longer young, but old, so old. 
With locks no longer hued with gold, 
Looks the year in winter's cold. 

Older, feebler grows the year. 

Its end approaches, death is near ; 

'Tis dead — we stand around its bier. — Niagara Index. 
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THE CELEBRATIONS. 



3fipjIIE honors conferred by Literary Societiea are deemed by 
%,CS^ the outside world quite marks of distinction, and yet 
what a phantom have onr Intermediate and Final Celebrations 
become. Instead of the attentive and appreciative audience 
due to the gentlemen who are chosen to represent the literary 
attainments of their fellow-students, we find an ever-growing 
tendency on the part of the young people to make these public 
exhibitions the occasion of jollification, so that those who would 
enjoy the speaking are kept away ,on account of the utter im- 
possibility of hearing anything above the chatter of young 
men and young women, in whom the faculty of using a maxi- 
mum number of words to convey the least sense, attains its 
greatest development. We do not wish to be harsh, but if any 
one reflects for a moment, it must be admitted that few con- 
versations are more devoid of reason and solidity than those 
between the unmarried of the two sexes; and yet this foolish 
and commonplace talk is ever being opposed to the studied 
speeches of those who are called fortunate enough to occupy 
the stage. The odds are too great when one has to combat 
hundreds, and the predominance must rest with numbers. No 
riglit thinking person can deny that the talking and eating 
confectioneries during the exercises of the societies, not only 
show disrespect to the speakers, but are an extreme breadi 
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of etiquette. Besides the lamentable fact that the older people 
have been prevented from attending, the behavior of tlie audi- 
ence at our last celebration last j^ear was a disgrace to Lexing- 
ton society. It should be borne in mind that the invitations 
distributed are, not to assemble in the University Chapel to 
talk and throw candy, but to hear the literary performances ; 
and if the recipients of these favors are unwilling to attend 
for this purpose, it were far better for themselves and the socie- 
ties that they be absent. Their places might then be filled by 
those to whom the exhibitions would afford pleasure, and the 
speakers would not occupy so embarrassing a position. Surely 
6iich conduct is not the result of any previous intent to injure, 
but we now call attention to the evil effects of the existing 
customs, and urge all to aid in preventing a recurrence of last 
year's experience. When these effects are set forth, it must bo 
evident that a change is necessary. In the first place, the inat- 
tention diminishes the students' appreciation of the society 
honors, and thus the contests for them can not be as great as 
is proper. Another evil, flowin^ij from the cause of wliich we 
have been speaking, is the impression strangers receive. They 
are not only unable to form a proper conception of the ability 
of the speakers, but they must be led to an unfavorable opin- 
ion of the Lexington people. It is then a common interest, 
and let us hope* that all chisses will itnprove on the conduct of 
the past. :: We are to have one of the largest assemblies that 
has ever been seen here at Commencement, and such behavior 
as characterized last final must prove injurious to the towns- 
people and to the University. While the Intermediates are 
not quite so important, some allowance may be given, but 
unless there be improvement in them, they cannot be tolerable. 
At present they arc but a mockery. For the future the Mar- 
shals will receive appropriate instructions ; the rest is with those 
in attendance. 

EXAMINATION SCHEDULES. 




HRISTMAS, no matter how short the suspension of exer- 
cises, always has a demoralizing influence on students, 
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and anything that can aid them in returning to regular work 
^vithout loss of time can but be of use. It is at this time of 
the session that the bugbear of examinations takes hold 
especially of the freshman mind ; and the most expeditions 
mode of removing this unnecessary anxiety seems to be an 
immediate exposition of what the imagination is apt to exa^- 
erate. Let us have the schedule of Intermediate examina- 
tions published by the firet of January, so that our work can 
be mapped out and a good opportunity given for systematic 
preparation. Experience has shown that the students' work 
is generally of the most desultory nature until he can see hia 
whole way. When the time of an examination is known, 
there is a goal in sight, and its attainment seems easier than 
when invisible, though close at hand. It may be urged that 
one should be always prepared for these occasions ; but it iB 
not what ought to be the facts that we are considering. It is 
known that, excepting languages, very little preparation is 
made for examinations until the schedules are published, and 
every effort has failed to remedy this fact ; so that now the best 
course is to extend the time in which the students will make 
preparation. If the schedules wore published a month before- 
hand, those who find difiiculty in getting to work after the 
holidays could at least have their study mapped out, and know 
what to do when they did feel able to get to hard work. Let 
us have a trial at least of our proposition, and we believe that 
the average standing will show such decided improvement as 
to render it a good, practical custom to publish early schedules. 
As it is now^ too late to test the merits of this course, we ask 
that the schedule of Final examinations be made known by 
the middle of May. It is evident that the clearer one sees the 
way, the more confidently it may be traversed. 



ATHLETICS. 




5 OR the two sessions preceding '78-'9, there was an organi* 
iffi zation in the University called an Athletic Association, 
It seems to have co mn i itte d-stttgicte, and wholly conc§tftlfid 
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the causes that led thereto. Surelv an institution that added 
6o much to Commencement, and was of such benefit to stu- 
dents generally, should^ not be permitted to die tlius int^Iori- 
ously ; and as there is generally an unoccupied forenoon during 
the week of Commencement, cannot measures be taken to 
revive this excellent old custom of giving an athletic exhibi- 
tion at the final. The cost is coniparatively nothing, and a 
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does not seem to have had the desired effect, so that we uirain 
urge those who should take the matter in hand to make some 
move in this direction. The great want seems to be some one 
to take the lead, and this may be speedily remedied by having 
a meeting of those interested in athletics and choosing officers 
to put the club's ideas into execution. Delay is destructive to 
any project, hence we hope that immediate stej)s will ]>c taken 
to reorganize the old association and prei)are a ]>rogramme of 
contests for ( ominencenient. Tt cannot be said that we have 
not material for a first-class exhibition, for otherwise it would 
be absurd to attempt to get two six-oared crews fc^r the annual 
regatta. Let us make use of the material then, and make our 
Commencement as entertaining as possible. Strangers form 
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as yet the whole writing lias fallen to the editors. Now we 
do not understand that the board of editors is chosen to write 
the essays published in the Collegian. Their departments of 
Locals, Alumni, &e., are as much as can be expected of five 
men who pretend to do any studying, and it is certainly the 
duty of every member of tlie Literary Societies to contribute 
to the department of essays. This makes the fourth number 
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relieved by the variety of stylo attainable only through an 
increased number of contributors. There is quite a difference 
between knowing what kind of matter a College publication 
should contain and producing that nuitter. It is rare that an 
individual is so fortunate as to possess the faculty of coujposing 
in several styles; and until a staff composed of such favored 
writers can be got, the Coi.lkgian must look to the general 
student body for suyiport. If every member of the Societies 
would spend a few hours in this work, the (/ollegian would 
never lack interesting matter, and the position would become 
a pleasure instead of a burden. Lot there be no further 
grounds for a call of this kind. 



SOMEXrilNG APriiOPPJATE. 




JNCE it is the custom of cvitv one to begin the new year 
with a series of good resohitions, how proper it would be 
to take the Collegian into eonsidoration and remit your sub- 
scriptions. This could be done witliout dohiy, and at least one 
resolve carried out, while we can assure our readers that no 
new year's gift would bo more ap])reeiated by the business 
manager. The CoiA.T.oi\y is in tlie power of its supportere, 
and can form no new plans without their assistance; so do not 
deprive the board of editors of the pleasure of good resolves 
for the future by rendering them unable to pay off the pub- 
lishers. Let us all have a happy *' send off,"' if we do expe- 
rience obstacles before tlie completion of our journey. And 
then you know it is leap year, and the decrease in *' calico " 
expenses will easily enable all to pay the Collkgian without 
feeling the loss. In your joyful contemplation of the pleasure 
in store for you, remember us long enough to give $2.50, that 
your happiness may be unalloyed l>y a disturbing conscience. 



Y. M. C. A. 



■E are glad to see an increased interest manifested by the 
f^ students in the Young Men's Christian Association this 
year. It would be extremely disheartening to see this, our re- 
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We do not presume to instruct our fellow-students as to their 
moral duty in this respect ; there are some who actually or ap- 
parently believe the Y. ^\. C A. to Le an unnecessary attach- 
ment to everv CoUeire and Univer.-itv, while others deem it a 
matter of fact and self-sustain in ^i;. This is a great mistake, 
and a misfortune both to tlio association and those who hold 
such a belief. We do not not wish to startle these latter by 
saying that in our 0])inion none nor all of the other societies 
are so important or more worthy of our sincerest considerations 
than tliis one of whicli we write. It is a source of pleasure as 
well as profit, and all are always welcome in its Hall. 
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Fugit. 



Or bust. 

Aint you under liack ? 



'' Ralph Rackstraw'' Bays he's a AVhite man. 

1{. of Va. practices tattooing. Give him a call. 

Joe B. was sorry. Hope he will get sorry again. 

Index is learning to sing now. () teiiipora I () mores ! 

" D., aint you a prophet?" T). — '- Prophet ? There's no 
proposition about it." 

*• i). of Hindoostan " says he ha^^ a mortjraire on the first 
page of the local column. 



r^"rN^ 



J. of Tex. wants to find somebody to sve (sew) on his but- 
tons. Leap year, young ladies I 

C. of S. C. talks about ''black tow-headed Africans" and 
" cotton-jeans Ilooziers." 



Although Spring has not opened yet, wall flowers have com- 
menced to bloom. 



" This world, and then comes the Iron Works." 



The numerous misprints in the last Collegian were due to 
the type-setters' hilarity over the Business ^fanager's card. 

The Law Society is the best regulated and most efficient 
literary society in College. Mr. A. W. Gaines is President. 
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The B. M. applied to Jaccheri for a free set up Christmas, on 
the strength of his poetical advertisement in the " trade notes," 

The first idea of a hilarious Freshman on Christmas Eve is 
to " go up town and elevate the abode of Pluto." 



D. of Berlin says he thinks of giving up the idea of being a 
diplomat, and turning missionary. Can't we get him a call to 
South Africa or the Sandwich Isles? 



The preps, quietly abandoned their position and followed 
the old plan of making out cards. 

AJjic. insists that if a tenant for life was to hold over, an 
action of ejectment would bo the proper remedy. 

Who was it asked a young lady Christmas Eve to tell him 
how many was " twice two is four, and two is six?" 

P. of Ya. says he don't believe the whale ever swallowed 
Noah, but admits that Samson built the ark. 



D. of thinks the ice should be tested before the boys 

skate on it. D. declined the honor of testing it. 

* ■ 

C. of Ky. says he never makes a grammatical mistake. 
Watch out ! • 



A bic. insists that if '* cleanliness " aint in the 6ible,^be 
" whangdoodlc " is. 

M. of Ky. says the horse he used to ride to school could 
make a mile in 1:40, and he was a mule at that. 



D., the Alien, says he'd rather see the local editor drowned 
than any other man in College. 

Repentant song of " Ye Freshmen" : 

" wad some power the giftie gie \\a 
To see ourFels as ithers saw us ; 
It wad frae mony a tumbler free us, 
And sickly cracker." 
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The local editor again turned up in the right place ; and as 
his attention was attracted by the mournful tone of the poet, 
he remained quiet, while his enraptured ears drank in the 
music of the following bewitcliing lines : 

*' if I had a huraty turn turn, 
In the land of the olive and fig, 
I'd play me a tune on my humty turn turn, 
And dance me a thingumajig. 

" Or if in Inmty turn battle I fall, 
A thiugumy's all that I crave ; 
bury me deep in the what-you- may-call, 
And plant thingumbobs over my grave." 

It is needless to add that the local editor was moved to tears 
by their touching pathos. 



Can a man lawfully marry his widow's sister in Va. ? A 
bic. says he can. 

Kirk, overhearing a discussion of the merits of McCullough, 
the tragedian, asked who he was, and got laughed at. Getting 
excited, he exclaimed : '' How am I to know every little 
Senator in the world ?" The '* Y. L." was right. 



s. ^_ 



The hop at the V. M. I. came off oa the evening of the 
29th, and all present pronounced it a success. We were sorry 
we couldh^t go down in the "glass front," but we had a pre* 
vions engagement. 

If there is one time more than another when a young lady 
will disclaim title to personal property, it is after a party in 
wet weather, when, in the scramble for overshoes, a very large 
pair is discovered. We recently had a practical demonstration 
in our midst. We hope it will be the last. 



We wonder what has become of the Boat Club prize that 
fiishop Pinckney recently sent to the University. It has not 
yet been placed in the usual position in the museum rooms. 



• 
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/ The Hop. — At the last hop given in the Society halls, mnch 
/ uneasiness was caused by the supposed insecurity of the floors ; 
' and though no one seemed inclined to forego the pleasure of 
dancing on that account, still many of the young ladies pres- 
ent expressed their determination not to dance there again. 
On this account, the Committee decided to have the Christmas 
hop in the dining hall of the old Blue Hotel. Christmas Eve 
was the time first proposed, but finally it was decided that the 
evening of the 26th should be the occasion, and many a heart 
was heavy at the prospect of being " elected."" To the sur- 
prise of all, the weather god became propitious, (whether he 
took too much " Christmas," and lost control of the clouds, or 
not, is still unsettled,) and the day was clear. 

By half-past eight the gayest party that has graced the old 
Blue Hall for manv a dav were dancinor the first set of the 
evening. I^y half-past ten seven sets had been completed, and 
refreshments were served to the company in the hall. After 
the company had partaken of chocolate and sandwitches, the 
dancing began again, and three more sets were danced by 
twelve o'clock. Unfortunately, neither of the ladies asked to 
chaperone the party were present, and the hop broke up the 
earlier on that account, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
'' mashers " and their guests from the V. M. I., to say nothing 
of the thoughts of the ladies on the subject. 

Since the editor to whose lot it fell to have the reporting of 
the hop is thrown entirely on his own resources, it will neither 
be convenient nor profitable to give a list of the various 
dresses worn. To the unpracticed eye of the Ed., the Uni- 
versity colors seemed to predominate in the hall, and blue and 
white appeared on all sides. 

The action of the '' Oligarchy" in regard to the tickets was 
entirely satisfactory ; and for several days previous to the hop 
the treasurer was the most popular man in Lexington, judging 
from the number of persons who wished '"to see him a moment 
on business." The financial condition of the Club jvas greatly 
improved, and all having claims against it should bring them 
forward immediately. 

L 
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Though the hall would not accommodate as many dancers 
the Society halls, still there was ample room for all present ; 
and the fact that all danced in the same apartment added very 
much to the appearance of the entertainment. The floor was 
very smooth, but not quite so good as that in the Graham ; 
but the young ladies seemed to prefer it to the smoother floor, 
with the chance of being precipitated into the Latin or French 
rooms at College. The ventilation might have been better, 
and probably would, if it had not been for the persistence of 
OHe of the elderly members of the assembly in closing every 
door or window through which air might have been admitted. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the hall was warm, the same 
individual insisted on /'stirring up the clubs" with "great 
frequency and apparent regularity." 

All present say the hop was as nmch of a success as the pre- 
vious ones, and the Club could wish for no higher compliment. 
May its (the Club's) shadow never grow less. 

'Le^P- Year Party. — On the evening of the 7tli of this month 
/R/rtlect and gay party of young ladies and gentlemen met at 
//the residence of Mrs. Hay, where they engag©4-4«-d4ncing 
until quite a late hour. The well'tnown ability of ^frs. fiay-..^ 
and her sisters to act the charming hostesses, combined with 
the novelty of a leaj> year party to make this the event of the 
year. The omnipresent, argus-eycd representative of the Col- 
legian was there, as usual rendered invisible by reportorial 
magic. The parlors were brilliantly lighted, and during the 
early part of the evening were beautifully decorated with those 
rare exotics Jlores murls ; but these tender buds soon began to 
wilt in the hot atmosphere of the ball-room, and had to be 
thrown out. Still enough remained for those young ladies who 
wished to pluck them. One gentleman, of well known poetic 
aspirations, did not seem to care to dance, but late in the even- 
ing was heard incoherently muttering the following Byronic 

lines: 

" Miiii lifts liin voice 
And loudly calls 

On heaven to d n 

These leap year balls." 
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Is is said, and wc are in no way responsible for the assertion, 
that owing to the energy and perseverance of their escorts, 
both B. and F. of Kentucky, were forced to confess that they 
had enough supper. 

But this will all be dry enough to our lady readers, and we 
proceed to give the various costumes of the evening. 

Mr. Gaines was escorted by Miss Bessie Xelson. He wore 
a suit of plain black cut bias ; vest pulled down in front ; ora- 
ments, two gold shirt studs, and one pearl one with flowers. 

Mr. Carlisle was led in without any resistance by Miss Ilattie 
Campbell. This gentleman had on a very new suit of store 
clothes (owner's name not on them) ; ornaments, patent-leather 
shoes and red hose. 

Mr. Bruce appeared, not as might have been expected, in 
charge of the sherifl^, but in the fair hands of Miss Sallie 
White. T\i\b> j>etite belle wore a plain evening attire of black 
cassimere, with short sleeves (not much too short) ; his only 
ornaments were his face and a brown intaglio poker ring, both 
plain and neat. Didn't wear any flowers; don't know why ; 
suppose he didn't have any. 

Mr. Minter, with Miss Julia Nelson, came in with a little 
flutter. This gentleman spent so much of the evening up- 
stairs that we could only notice his white kid gloves and 
celluloid collar. We suppose he wore other clothes, but are 
unwilling to make an assertion in this magazine that is not 
clearly authentic. 

Mr. Forrester was led in gracefully by Miss Hamilton. He 
wore a plain dinner costume, the signification of which was 
not apparent until supper was announced. Ornaments, no 
patent leather shoes, no red hose, no celluloid collar, no flow- 
ers, no nose that we know of ]!^ovember. 

Mr. McCluer looked quite charming as he was led out by 
Miss Mary Johnston. We were so absorbed in watching the 
smile that he wore on his face, that we entirely forgot the fact 
that he wore anything else, until our attention was attracted 
by the astonishing behavior of his white necktie, which was 
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climbing up on bis ear and sliding off, but here our attention 
was again distracted by the beautiful picture that presented 
itself when Mr. " Jack" Carter was led in by Miss Rosa John- 
ston, lie wore his hair parted just a '' leetle" below the zenith ; 
(hair here refers to that adornment on top of his head); his 
mustache will properly come under another head. His shoes 
were cut long and full, and turned in at the toes. He seemed 
to pull through very well, but not exactly with the " forty- 
two" stroke. 

Mr. K. Carter, if not himself that enviable person, was next 
thing to the Belle of the evening. He spent the greater por- 
tion of the evening in profound thought ; once we thought he 
had lost something, but he did not find it. 

Mr. Cuniming was present, escorted by Miss Claude Hop- 
kins. He seemed to be keeping a chair for some one who was 
coming. He wore an elaborate costume of lawn necktie and 
flowers. 

Mr. Rainsford looked happy when !N[is3 Jennie Letcher gave 
him her hand for the first dance, and he looked just the same 
way all through the evening, and for tliis as well as other rea- 
sons, we do not feel inclined to doubt his word on this particu- 
lar point, that he had a " way up time." He wore a " biled" 
shirt, top boots and Bay Rum ; didn't require any ornaments. 
" beauty unadorned" etc. 

Old Landmarks. — There is a certain sacredness that age 
bestows on everything. The meanest relic of by-gone days is 
cherished with ever-increasing care. In every nation, and in 
almost every family, souvenirs of former distinction are hoarded 
with pleasant zeal, and held in peculiar reverence. It is 
always with feelings of pride that such mementoes are pro- 
duced, and their praise never grows monotonous. In consider- 
ation of this, and to recall to the minds of our readers reminis- 
cences of their student life, we shall present a small collection 
of habits coeval with Washington and Lee as a University. 

A Livy has been found recently which was used in 1866, 
and which contained a pencil portrait of the Latin Professor, 
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with that inevitable pencil in the right hand, in position for 
the gyrations that it has had to perform for at lea^t thirteen 
years. 

No Greek class within the scope of memory has failed to 
learn the derivation and the circumstances affecting the adoj> 
tion of the word ]\retaphysics. 

The chemical process in the blast furnace has scarcely lacked 
a place on examination for ten years. 

The iron hand of time has worked little alteration in the 
fund of jokes to which the ^foral Class are such attentive 
listeners. 

Intermediate Math, is still the favorite ticket of A. B. can- 
didates, one having become so fond of it that he would not 
stand his final exam, for graduation until he had made it a 
four years' course. 

The Bic continues to have his dn^ams disturbed by "Nego- 
tiable Paper." In fact, it is said that this part of the course 
has even ruined the little hopes of heaven that any of this 
year's men may have had. 

The Autumn Bonfire and the First of April Calathump 
remain unshaken institutions. 

The hydrant has not yet lost its persuasive influence on 
negroes and tooth-picks. 

" George " cannot get rid of the long-established habit of an 
accasional deik. 

We may add to this collection in the future, but want of 
space excludes further notice at present. 

ALUMNI. 



J no. Robinson, C. E., *' Simmons," •* Boss-eater of the Blue," 
'72-'3-'4-'5-'6, is at his home in New Orleans. Since leaving 
school he has become less ^^mVually minded, but for that mat- 
ter makes none the less better clerk. Jno. is only occasionally 
Gi^g^^ '^^ practising Lis profession. 
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C. E. McLin, '77-'8-'79-'S0, has given up his idolized recita- 
tions in " Old NickV room, and has gone to Baltimore, where 
under the tuition of Prof. Sadler on the Bryant & Stratton 
plan, he is now studying Commercial law, and learning how 
to draw " birds" and other pen-pictures. " Woody" is not a 
good Mason, he will climb towers and ''look to the West for 
light." 

The Jacks, Butler, '77, Sam '78, and previously, are engaged 
in the queensware business in Memphis, Tenn. They umst be 
succeeding finely, as we hear incidently that their assetts are 
largely in excess of their liabilities. lUitler was noticed last 
month, but " Samuel's" jealousy is the cause of another and a 
more extended notice. 

W. J. Kingsbury, Captain Albert Sidney crew, cVic, B. L., 
'79, is studying and practising law in Boerne, Texas. '' King" 
is quite popular and is rising rapidly, and we feel sure will suc- 
ceed if he applies himself as closely to his i>rofession as he did 
generally to his labor here, and especially to his Latin. We 
always did wonder why King was so fond of Latin. 

Tom Rainsford, '75-'r)-'7-'>^, is still at the Bensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., where he learnedly discusses 
parabolas and other diabolical curvilinears. Tom was doing 
well, and stood second in his classes last year, but*poor fellow, 
he is taking calico now, and to judge from a specimen of his 
new year cards, " he's got it bad." We hope, Thomas, that 
your new year calls will not make it necessary for you to ex- 
pectorate. 

Charles Adolphus IlerfT, '75-T»-'7, is at home in San Anto- 
nio, Texas, doing well we don't know what — taking medi- 
cine? 

Mike W. Brister, '75-'6-'7, Water Valley, Miss., is or rather 
has been investing largely in that specious article of merchan- 
dize and pleasure denominated calico by the vulgar. But 
Mike says that he has quit now because an attempt to perform 
the " desperate feat of osculation resulted in an ignominious 
failure on account of the diminutiveness of his labiliatory 
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organs." Whew ! Mike always would use big words, and the 
manner in which he could coin and find utterance for them 
through that very small mouth of his, has ever been a source 
of astonishment to us. Mike is a remilar subscriber to the 

COLLEGTAX. 

Jno. Frank Johnston, '78-'9, is an energetic and successful 
merchant in Madison ville, Tenn. Frank's thorough knowledge 
of what a diagonal is, enables him the better to select and 
dispose of his goods to advantage. Thus we see the advantage 
of close application and constant observation while at College. 

C. V. Taylor, '77-'8-'9, No. 6 Albert Sidney crew of '79, is 
in Russellville, Tenn., dividing his time equally (?) between 
the oversight of his father's fine plantation and tlie cultivation 
of the acquaintance of his future mother-in-law's daughter. 
He expects to be in Lexington during Commencement. Call 
to see us, *' Pinchanzee," when you take that trip North this 
winter. 

Louis Napoleon Shanks, B. L. '77-'8, has been engaged in 
various pursuits since his departure for Texas. He has been 
teaching, riding ponies, trading in ponies^ &c., &c. AVe be- 
lieve that he is practisirg law now, and succeeding of course. 
Let us hear from you, Louis. Give us some of your experience. 

James Lee Lisle, '73-'4-'5-'6, is in Lexington, Ky., having 
a general "good time." He recalls wutli pleasure the manner 
in which he " maxed" Latin, Greek and English the last year 
he was with us, and seems to be as fond of moonlight walks as 
ever. If you don't understand this, Jimmy, we refer you to 
Ike, who will give you a lucid and forcible explanation. 

J. G. Paxton, '76-'7, has resigned his professorship in Mis- 
sissippi, and is again with us. He is a Bic. now. At first he 
was a persistent and relentless calico man, but now he is sad, 
for those long-expected letters will not come. Poor boy, we 
sympathize with him. 

C. W. Smith, B. L. '79, the great ladies man and human- 
nature judge, has at last been heard from. He is in El Dorado, 
Ark., where lie has been displaying his eloquence in the de- 
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fenBO of a colored brother who had been playing a little mur- 
der game. By getting a continuance, our friend saved the 
neck of his client for a time at least. Charlie, now that you 
have your life work in an easy place, you should write us. The 
ladies all want to hear from you. 

Messrs. Robt. Campbell and " P'ireman Billy "McCorkle are 
spending a portion of the Xmas holidays with their friends in 
and near Lexington. The former of these gentlemen has been 
making a record as teacher in West Virginia, and the latter 
has made his presence felt before the Charleston bar. Wo 
welcome you, b'lioys, to the scenes of your childhood. 

Jj» Walker Kennedy, B. L. '70, as we have said before, is a 
rising young lawyer of Charleston. Walker writes that he is 
stopping at the ** principal hotel" of the city, and taking calico 
recklessly. Notwithstanding the recollection of his former 
partiality for *' molasses," he boldly asserts that Charleston 
" calico" is the most delicious thing he ever ifuw. We suggest 
tasted. 

Tom Leavell, '73-'rlr-'5-'6-'7-'S, is farnjing and practising 
law in West Virginia, while his brother Francis is a theological 
Btudent of Bhiladelpljia, Beiin. '' Ah ! distinctly they re- 
member" the good old days at W. & L. U. AVrite a letter, 
boys, to your good old friend, the Collegian. 

Brown Ayres, w^ho for some time has been a student of 
Physics at Johns Hopkins University, is at present spending a 
few days with his friends and loved ones in Lexington. Brown 
is looking well, and indeed, with the exception of a so/t attack 
of the hlue{s\ might be said to be in perfect health. 

D. H. Cecil, '77-'8-'9, was in Kansas, when last heard of, 
seeking whom he might devour. If he finds a sufficient num- 
ber of would-be victims, he will probably settle and practise 
law; if not, he will strike his tent and go further West. 

Dr. M. A. DeL. Van Horn, " A. B., D. D. S., D. F. M., 
Ac," the " Grand Assumer of Titles," of '76-'T7, is at his 
home in Penn. (?) engaged in domestic duties. We imagine 
Van makes an QxcQW^ai pater familias^ judging from his for- 
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mer weakness for calico ; but we doubt that he keeps his vow 
to stay at home and rock the cradle while 8?ie goes to the 
theatre, &c. Poor boy ! the Mess Hall could not survive your 
departure. 

Frederick Nash Ogdeii, of '76-'7, is studying medicine in 
New Orleans and we hear, is succeeding finely. We con- 
gratulate him and his friends. 

Billy Williams, of 1837-'8-'9-40, isstil!j:>m;^^6*i:%in that 
game old gold mine in Jerseyville, California. He says that 
every young man should try to get a good collegiate education, 
for his is all the consolation that he has had for more than 
twenty years. He also says that if we will send him the 
Collegian he will settle for it when he *' strikes ile." You 
need not trouble yourself, Billy, as Hex Calathumpariim has 
already paid your subscription, on account of your former 
eflBcient services. We are very much in need of some of your 
energetical and inventive genius just now. 

H. H. Hamill, '77-'8-'9, is studying law in Baltimore, and 
sporting a beaver. He runs over to Washington occasionally 
for his health. Of course his studious habits would not admit 
of the supposition that it is in search of pleasure or bliss. 

Jno. White Haskinson, '77-'S, is at home with his mother 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. Fred. Flood, '77-'8, recipient of Wash. Declaimer's Medal, 
is in the newspaper business in lioseburg, Oregon. For 
ways that are dark and tricks that are vain this rapid young 
man is peculiar. He ought to send the Collegian a copy of 
his paper. 

James Tazewell Akers, M. A., '7J:-'5--''6-'7-'S-'9, is teaching 
school in Marshall, Texas, and though we have not so heard, 
we do not doubt that he is entirely successful, for " Taz," you 
know, had a fearful propensity for inveighling " distinctiQns" 
and scholarships. Apples are more plenty in Va. since his 
departure. 

li. C. Uallyday, '77-'8--'9, is taking medicine in Eastern, Md. 

(has. A. Deshon, M. A., '71-'2-'3-'4-'5, B. L. '6, is making 
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rapid progress before the New York judges, *' so staid and so- 
ber." For further particulars address him at 237 Broadway. 

"VVm. P. Crenshaw, B. L., '76-'7-'8, is considered quite ex- 
pert in his practice at the Marion bar in Ala. Ike explains all 
doubtful words and constructions. 

Rev. J. W. Canter, '77-'S, has charge of a flourishing Metho- 
dist congregation. His absence is greatly deplored by the 
moral class, as he was always so genial and affable with the 
different members. 

Cyrus II. Blood, '77-'8, is in the express business at Brook- 
ville, Pa. He expects to be in Lexington at the coming Com- 
mencement. 

Julius Caldeen Gunter, '74-'o-'6, is at home in Fayetteville, 
Ark. ** Callie" misses the " enlivening" influence of the Y. 
M. C. A. and other associations of W. & L. U. Long may he 
" wave," and may he have no more " trouble and sorrow" over 
washer-women's bills. 

Gustavus Angel Kampman, '75-'6, when last heard from, 
was in San Antonio. His partiality for coff'ee still exists. 

The Alumni are earnestly requested to send us all the infor- 
mation possible in regard to Alumni in the various sections of 
the country. It is impossible, without some such assistance, to 
make this department interesting. 

Sherman, Texas, Nov. 17th, 1879. 
W, S, Forrester, Esq., Lexington, Va. : 

Pear Sir — I paid, tins morning, your draft for §2.50, my last 
year's subscription for Collegian. I was called to Tennessee about 
July 1st by sickness in my father's family, and did not return before 
about September 1st. For that reason I neglected to remit at end 
of session, as I had intended to do, notwithstanding the fact that 
only six numbers of last year's volume reached me. I have been 
away from College now nearly five years, and have taken the Col- 
legian every year, and I believe that is longer than most of our 
Alumni continue, however loyal they may have been in their prom- 
ises at first. I graduated in Law at the University of Virginia the 
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n^t session after leaving W. &* L. U., and have never taken the 
University Magazine since I left there. Even now I reluctantly 
ask that my name be erased from your subscription list. 

Yours respectfully, C. Edmundson. 

P. S. — I can give you a few personals, which may interest some 
of your old subscribei-s. 

J. M. Bannister, A. B. of 74, now an Assistant Surgeon U. S. A., 
was married in Pulaski, Tenn., last August, and left immediately 
for Fort Reno, Ind. Ter., where he is now stationed with his com- 
mand. 

W. P. Watkins, 73-5, came up from Huntsville, Ala., to see the 
marriage. W. got his M. D. at Bellevue Hospital, N. Y., but in- 
tends taking a special course of lectures before entering the practice. 

W. B. Childers, A. B. of 73 and B. L. of 74, now of St. Louis 
bUr, ^perit his summer in Pulaski, Tenn. 

F. G. Buford, A. B., and Lat., Greek and Math, medalist of 73. 
"^as married in the same place last summer, and is living on his 
stock farm some miles in the country. 

W. D. Vinson, M. A. of 72, is still Prof! of Math, (his specialty 
at College) in Austin College, Sherman Texas, but is reading taw 
privately, with some intention of practising hereafter. 

John M. Moore, '69-74, was appointed last spring, by the Gov- 
^rtior, District Attorney for the Frontier District of Texas. East- 
land is his residence ; but, owing to the magnitude of his district, 
he is. constantly on the wing. 

jr. W. Stephens, A B., and Wash. Debater's Medalist of 72, was 
married some months since ; was re-elected Commonwealth's Attor- 
ney at Weatherford, Texas, and is making both money and reputa- 
tion. 

T. F. West, '71-'73, the funny man of the " Wash." during that 
period, is the leading criminal lawyer at Jacksboro, Texas. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. 

The Athletic meeting of tlie University of Virginia was a 
wonderful success. There were fourteen events, comprising 
the usual contests in walking, running, jumping and throwing. 
Of these seven were won by the Hamptons, who made excel- 
lent records. The five mile run and standing high jump were 
especially good, having been surpassed in few instances. The 
Btudents seem to take unusual interest in athletics, but boating 
men complain that attention is being drawn from their inter- 
ests. It is said that the Rives IJoat Club has not more than 
twenty-five members. Ease-ball is reviving, and we are in- 
formed that a strong team will be put in the field this season. 
A curve pitcher has at last been obtained, and we are advised 
to expect defeat in May. 

The Washington Literar}' Society has so few members that 
it is not able to furnish its allotted number of editors to the 
magazine. 

Since the course is not required in the regular academic de- 
gree, the recently established professorship of Geology and 
Natural History has but four or five students. 

Fencing (?) is said to have become quite popular of late. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Exchange editors were just congratulating themselves that 
no more was to be heard on the Yale- Harvard boat-race, when, 
to blast their cherished hopes, the Columbia Spectator had so 
little respect for their cotemporarics as to open the wound 
afresh by a whole page cartoon devoted to that much-abused 
subject. We were constrained to cry: ''How long, Colum- 
bia, wilt thou abuse our patience ?" but knowing that one ill 
must be replaced by another, we became resigned to the loss 
of our hobby that " variety &c." 
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The foot-ball championship promises to be as prolific of dis- 
cussion as the above. The Yale papers think that since their 
team did not sustain a single defeat, it cannot be said to have 
a superior in the land ; while Princeton expresses her satisfac- 
tion at having again won the first position. Although thus 
confirmed in their several opinions, each is desirous of con- 
vincing the other, and in consequence an early quiet cannot 
be expected. Besides the question of the championship, ruf- 
fianism is charged on each side, and a reader of the Courant 
or Princeto7iian who was not at lloboken on Thanksgiving 
would be impressed with the idea that the final game was a 
rough and tumble fight instead of a foot-ball match. It seems 
that there should be some way of settling matters of this sort, 
that such disputes could not arise. The «ame was the case 
with the base-ball contest last summer, only that there were 
more claimants for the first place. 

Beta Theta Pi has absorbed the Alpha Sigma Pi, thus ad- 
ding over two hundred to its membership. The new chapters 
are to be called A. Z. X. Alpha, etc. 

The Yale Glee Club has been making an extended tour dur- 
ing the holidays. The proceeds of its concerts are to be devoted 
to the Yale Navy. 

The winter meeting of the Inter-Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation took place at Gilmore's Garden, on the 2d and 3d of 
January. There was a full programme, but we have not yet 
been informed of the result. 

Bicycling has become a popular amusement at many of the 
Northern Colleges. 

Secret Fraternities are prohibited by the Faculty of Califor- 
nia University. 

The Chinese Professor at Harvard has as yet no students in 
his department. 

William and Mary College has disbanded for want of pat- 
ronage. — Ex. 

Ohio is to have another University. 
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EXCHA>'0E8. 

With the now year we are glad to welcome our old friende, 
and return their kindly ffreetini's. But two we miss, the Oestrus 
from California University, and the Packer Quarkrh/^ from 
Packer Institute. The former was created to put down secret 
societies, and having done its work, died with its enemies. 
The latter being from a female college, we more dee]jly mourn ; 
for the small number of its kind can not well sufler din)inu- 
tion. Hoping that death will not invade our ranks in 1880, 
we turn to the living, some of which are gayly costumed in 
celebration of Christmas and new year's, 

The Chronicle, ever lively and full of interest, has tried to 
excel itself in the holiday number. Its dress suit so changed 
its appearance, that we were some time in recognizing an ac- 
quaintance even so familiar. The editors seem especially 
pleased at the prospect of suspension, and vividly reflect their 
feelings in the Chronicle. They notice, in a dignified manner, 
the railings of the Eastern papers against co-education, and 
properly refuse to engage in a useless dispute. It is better 
perhaps to leave the Columbia Eds. to their hobbies of co-edu- 
cation and the Yale-IIarvard boat race, since these subjects 
aflTord them such pleasure, and fill so much space. If they 
are " wound up" again, Exchange Eds. will be driven to distrac- 
tion. r>ut we must make our adieu and pass to Rochester. 

The Camjnis^ though forced by debt to dissolve its present 
management, hails us with " A Drinking Song" as gay and 
happy as if death were a welcome guest. The fresh and vigo- 
rous style of '* Music as a Language," is peculiarly attractive. 
With the exception of the poetry, the rest of the literary de- 
partment is less able, yet above the average. We are sorry 
indeed to part with so esteemed a friend, but its fate is written 
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in that only thirty-three undergraduates grace its subscription 
lists, and we can only hope that the new board will present an 
offspring worthy of its predecessors. 

In our desire for excellence, we remember the words of the 
J.cto, and take up the College Mercury; nor are we greatly 
disappointed. "A Love Tale" is quite entertaining, and if one 
or two of the Eds. were not so partial to long attributives, we 
would rank the Mercury among the first of our exchanges. 
The second editorial begins thus: ''The evening appointed 
for the public meeting of the Addisonian Society unfortunjitely 
proved decidedly unpleasant, and consequently the attendance 
was not as large as at previous ' open ' meetings." The style 
is at least perspicuous, but one has to get through it by forced 
marches. We were struck with the appropriateness of the 
following article. A different arrangement of matter would 
increase the interest. 

The College Olio of December concludes a prize essay on 
the *' Character of Francis Eacon." As we do not remember 
having read the first portion, we pass to the delightful extract, 
" Marietta." Some of the sound phenomena of that region 
are described rather mythically in ** The Kanawha Falls." The 
poem entitled ** The Safe Haven " is one of the best composi- 
tions of its kind that we have ever seen from the undergraduate 
pen. Student interests are well attended to in the editorial 
department. 

Why the Collegian has not reached your table, friend 
MessengcTj we cannot explain. Your name has been on our 
mailing list for two years to our own knowledge, so it can be 
no fault of ours. We can only express our regrets, and see if 
there be any remedy for the future. We are in receipt of the 
December number of the Messenger^ and find its contents ex- 
cellent. At fii-st we were inclined to find fault with the little 
space devoted to editorial, but the quality of the essays wholly 
disarmed us. It is rarely our pleasure to read a paper superior 
in literary composition. 

But we must not forget to pay our respects to thp lady 
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friends that have honored us with their visits ; and we can 
congratulate tliem that, in style at least, they have proved 
themselves not inferior to the sterner sex. While we never 
expect anything very profound from the female pen, their 
lively descriptions and pleasing humor cannot he excelled. We 
have always thought that woman could express her feelings 
more easily and gracefully than man, and our perusal of their 
publications has gone far to confirm 'our opinion. It is either 
a superior power of expression, or they have been endowed 
with an imagination cap:ible of grander and more picturesque 
ideas. The champions of the strength of the masculine mind 
are apt to incline to the former alternative. Be it as it niay, 
there is an attraction in the compositions of female authors 
that man cannot acquire. However, " comj)aritons are odious," 
BO to avoid furtlier diversion, let us examine the Rockford 
Seminary Magazine, How natural is *• A School Girl's 
Trials!" What a lesson of rc?ignation for bad-tempered 
school-boys, who think it manhj to oppose the performance of 
just tasks! " Home Items" has due space, and is very inter- 
esting. The whole issue is pervaded with that characteristic 
lightness and ease that seems to be innate in ladies. It is such 
a relief to read a paper of this kind after the never-ending 
accounts of base-ball, boat-racing and the like that occupy so 

moTiiT pnlnTr>n'-, r»f* mo-it. Collo.-irn ^'.-MiiTinU AVft haVC alsO rC- 
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of articles pertaining to politics in College papers, we notice 
that several of our exchanges have taken an opposite view, 
and argne that since the student is receiving preparation for 
practical life, there is no more aj^propriate subject for discus- 
sion than politics, the more especially since College men are 
apt to fill the most important positions in the government. 
Now, we would be far from objecting to profound articles on 
political economy ; but as soon as College students begin to 
fill their magazines with modern politics. Colleges had just as 
well disband. Daily newspapers wouhl become the literature 
of editors, and the Elizabethan poets moulder on the shelves. 
All Professors of English tell us that much newspaper reading 
is ruinous, and use every effort to dissuade their pupils from 
such pernicious literature. At ('(/ilcge we are to receive the 
solidity on whicli to build in after life; and as the classics and 
mathematics form the groundwork of education, solid litera- 
ture is a priine requisite to success in any literary profession, 
under which head that of the true politician may be classed. 

As we have said before, anything on political economy would 
be very acceptable ; it is the partizan and sectional writings 
that we oppose — writings that are not intended to persuade, 
and that serve onlv to enscender ill feeling. Against such 
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To onr friends who contemplate visiting Lexington, wo will 
say that they will find at the National Hotel the best accommo- 
dations and cuisine that the valley produces, and at very mod- 
erate rates. 

Jaccheri has constantly on hand a fine supply of oysters, 
which he is prepared to serve in any style, at the shortest notice. 

The University Book Store has on hand quite a full stock of 
books, by standard authors, as well as the novels and periodi- 
cals of the day. 

Geo. B. Larrick & Co., make an unusually fine display of 
Gents' Furnishing Goods. 

We would call attention to the advertisement of G. W. Gail 
& Ax, on the last page. Their well-known brand of smoking 
tobacco, " Caprice," has always been popular among inhalers, 
and is doubtless as pure as any brand in the market. 



--. V^-A 



cuting the work in the most 
elegant maniieranduneqiialed 
in this country. Correspond- 
ence invited. 

Union Square, New York. 



Pause, X^ondof nncl Iconise 1 1 

The Invention of tbat Superior nnil (>m;>loto Sewin? Machine (The Family Sctrinu 
Mftchlne) marks one ofihf im^Mt important ir;i-< iu tin- lii-tory ot niachlnerv. linfl when 
we cont«i(ler itt* irrrnt Ufetulni'-s nm\ CAtn r.vl.v low prirc i>i'i'*^. it Is very Uifllcnlt to con- 
ceive of any inv«aiti<)ii lor donu-iic, r-i- of iiio'f or even (Miii.il importance U\ familie*. It 
hae prrai capaclTv for >\ork: bmutTiil, f'm<n»th. anl (|i.iei nj«»\eii'cnt, rapid i-xecutloii, 
certainty and deli;xl«ifiil i-a-o of op»'iation, lliat at nn<(' jonimendf it above all otherA. 
The wofkinL' puits* an- all >»teel. stronL' nnd durable, and wll! la»it a lifHime; the hotibins 
hold l(K)yaid"*of threa«l: thehtituh i- tlu* ilinu-t ol aii tin: pt.telu-?' ma«ie, mm mu<I reffii- 
lar.and can be nrirulatrd in a in(»iiinit to -o\v ^titcbo'* from an lneli iu Icnirth on conree 
juaterlal down to the tiueft. ho intinit' !-iii.al a;* to bu l;anlly (ii>*crniable with the nnkfd 
eye, and with a rajiidity rt-ndfrin^ it ini{:o>!>il»b' to couiit ili'ni as la^t a-* made. It han 
more aita«hmentei than any other, anri it do«r» t<» )ier!i'(ii(»n ail kinds of heavy, coarse, 
plain, fine or fancy uceMli'-\\»»rk wiih i-a^e. and Iir ler--* lanor than required «m oibor nia- 
chine»». Itneedsno coinmendaiion. tie ra»id -»il(">. iii(rra»-in;z diiiiand. and voluntary 
encomlnmtf from the pre^-, and iln* tboll^and'^ of lniiiili«i* who u-o tiiem, amply te>ti-y lo 
their undoubted worth a- a BtaJidird and reliable liou-ieiiold nece-»f*ity, extcndlu-j Its 
popularity eacli dav. Macbiuei* i*ent anvwhereto bo eNamiued betorc anv mouev it» paid. 
AOKN'lb v^AN'ltD bv the fompanv Addre-«« thrin for Information. FAMILY 
b£WI2(U MACUiNK CO., -.55 BliOADVVAY, KJiW VOltK, N. Y. 
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MEMORY. 



N the beautiful poem called " The Pleasures of Hope," writ- 
ten by Thomas Campbell, are painted in glowing colors 
the sweet and holy pleasure which a. loving Creator has 
made man to experience from the faculty of hoping, by which 
the sorrows and troubles of the present are drowned in the 
sweet anticipation of some reward to come, of some future 
day, when our success, gained by patient waiting and working, 
shall by its brightness impart a radiant glow to present^ past 
and future. No joys are more innocent, more sweet, more 
intense, thus giving rise to the old question : " Which gives more 
pleasure, the anticipation or realization of a joyful event?" a 
question which of course can never be settled as long as the 
minds of men and the events of time continue changeable in 
their nature, but which only serves to show the intensity to 
which mental pleasure may reach. But hope is not their only 
source. There are others which claim a different origin; 
memory, similar to the former, yet different, connected, yet 
widely separate. One, pointing to the future, sees life in its 
most brilliant colors, all the spots and stains hidden under the 
cover of ignorance, while the other, pointing to the past, sees 
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life, not as we would have it be, but as it is. The veil of igno- 
rance has been lifked and all points are seen alike, the bright 
and the dark, the stained and the unstained. All are taken 
down in this book of memory, this invincible but unerrinp^ 
diary, in lasting colors, which, when once they have been 
clearly set, not even the hand of time can cause to vanish or 
grow dim. Can this be said to be a blessing or a curse, thus 
to have the deeds of the past continually presented to the mind 
in pictures of never-fading brightness ? No one has tried a life 
of spotless pm'ity; there is no human being, man, woman or 
child, on whose memory are not the blots of sinful deeds. Can 
it then be said to be a blessing bestowed by the merciful hand 
of a loving Father, that we must continually be reminded of 
them ; that in spite of all sorrow and repentance, in spite of 
all eflforts to forget, to banish them forever from our minds, 
they must still haunt our waking thoughts and disturb the 
peace of our dreams ? 

If all our deeds were evil, no more cruel curse could have 
been set on the race of man, none which could more effectu- 
ally have caused life to be a misery, than this recalling of the 
past. But they are not all evil, they are not all worthy of 
punishment, such that we could wish they had been different. 
Terrible would be this world if they were. Many are good, 
high, noble, grand, worthy to be remembered, and sources of 
purest joy when they come back to us. Then evidently the 
question whether memory be a pleasure or a pain is only to be 
settled for each individual by the course of his past lite ; but 
rarely can it be said to be a curse. For what guide would we 
have for the future, did not memory give us a histoiy of the 
past; what guard against the great breakers of temptation 
and error, did not the points in the memory of the past troubles 
furnish many light-houses as warnings of our danger ? Yes, 
memory is a blessing to man, one from which happiness will 
flow in proportion to the good deeds that hi^ has done, to the 
cheerful pictures he has drawn and which he may afterwards 
produce in one long panorama, to recall him to his childhood, 
his youth, or may be his manhood, and show how, step by step, 
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year by year, lie has passed from one stage to another ; how in 
childhood he played, how in youth he loved, how in manhood 
he toiled, until now in old age he rests and looks behind him 
on the varied scene. He has almost reached the end of his 
weary pilgrimage ; for him the future, in this world at least, 
has no joys ; his limbs are old and feeble, his senses are grow- 
ing dull, all before is dim and confused, but all behind is plain. 
He lives again in the past, and according as that has been 
good or evil, is his old age happy or miserable. Memory of 
coarse applies to all ages, but never is its power for pleasure or 
for pain as keenly felt as in the decline of life, when the white 
hairs tell of the near approach of death. To understand its 
power, when applied to different persons, see those two old 
men as, near the summit of their long ascent, they pause to 
rest and look back over the path they have trodden. They sit 
and rest until finally, overcome by fitigue, they slumber, and 
the past comes back. The same past? Yes, the same past to 
each, extending over the same period of time, lived in the 
same country ; but oh ! how different the fruits it bears to each, 
how different the scenes it recalls! Before the vision of the 
first dreamer flit in men-y groups the forms of his old compan- 
ions in thedays when he was young. He sees their happysmiles, 
he hears the shout, the laugh, the scream, as all join in their 
play, he as gay as any, in the days when his heart knew no 
sorrow, when his conscience was unclouded ; and as he dreams 
he smiles, his face lights up, the very furrows on his brow seem 
to grow less deep, and once more he is a child, once more he 
is in the old school-house, once more he hears those merry 
voices which are only hushed when finally the same old bell 
summons them all from game to study. Inside the school- 
room there are the same old benches, the same names cut on 
them, the teacher's same old desk, and a feeling of pride and 
pleasure creeps over him as he receives tlie words of praise for 
a lesson well recited, as he receives the card of merit for duties 
punctually performed. iJut again, in the uncertainty of his 
dream, the scene changes in a second's time. He has grown 
several years older ; just now he was but a child, now he is al* 
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most a man, and as before him skips the form of her he loved, 
there is depicted on his face the expression of admiration, the 
inquiring look of love, a pure and holy love in which there en- 
tered no thoughts of sin, when happiness seemed perfect and as 
though it would last forever, when all thoughts of the past or 
future were hushed or drowned in the present. Again he sees 
himself and he is in the vigor of manhood ; beside him stands 
the one whom long ago he loved, not now as sweetheart, but 
as wile, the partner in his labors, the companion in his joys. 
Many long year ago he followed her to her grave ; he heard the 
ropes creak as they lowered the coffin down into the cold damp 
ground ; he heard the heavy thump, thump of the sods as thej' 
seem to fall with such a dull unfeeling thud on the hard 
boards; he saw the sweet forms of his weeping children, as in 
their habits of mourning, they bent over the grave of their 
mother to place over her the sweetest and freshest flowers. 
And now after many years, as he is about to follow her, he is 
with her again in his memory ; he sees her smile, he hears her 
speak, oh! joy untold! and the dreamer speaks aloud as he 
fondly calls her name. Ashe lies sleeping, all the deeds of his 
life seem to come back to him ; the deeds of an upright, honest 
life, and once more he enjoys tho?e lofty pleasures which flow 
from the proud consciousness of purity; he sleeps on, he 
wakes, and the smile is still playing around his lips, ere ho 
realizes that all that happy dream has been but the memory of 
the past, and that still he must live a little longer in this pe- 
riod of old age, ere the silver cord be loosed or the golden bowl 
be broken. 

But how with the other dreamer that lies beside him ? 
Where is that peaceful slumber which we observed in the case 
of his companion, where that happy smile which alone marked 
what was passing in the mind of the dreamer, as visions of 
happiness stole back o'er his memory? As we gaze on the 
second sleeper, we are attracted by the close pressed lips, the 
contracted brow. At one time as his muscles tighten and his 
fists clinch, we see before us the hater of mankind, whose 
heart heaves from the deepest hatred that can stir the soul — 
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hatred not for those that have wronged him, but for those 
whom he has wronged — undying hatred for the victims of his 
own evil deeds, which have been done and can never be un- 
done. But again his whole position changes; contraction is fol- 
lowed by relaxation, and we have depicted before us despair, 
Hope is banished, joy has vanished, and the dark gloom which 
settles on his countenance is but the expression of the heavy 
load that weighs upon the sleeper's mind, as the forms of in- 
jured ones pass back and forth beneath the gaze of memory's 
eye, as the spirits of evil seem to stand around and taunt him 
with his misery. Here memory becomes a curss ; it may almost 
be said to constitute a hell on earth ; for wherein lies the dif- 
ference between this and the hell of eternity, save in point of 
time, if, as most persons allow, the flames of real fire be absent 
from the future world ? Remorse is the Master Fiend of both, 
the cruel tormenter, who dances with delight at the writhings 
of his victim as he pours down his throat the melted lead of 
burning conscience, as he pierces and tears in satanic joy the 
soul of his victim with the memory of the past. What else 
could be added to complete the misery of an old age crushed 
in the cruel gi'asp of remorse ? Few have reached even mid- 
dle age without at some time feeling in greater or less degree 
the prickings of this ingenious tormenter ; but none save the 
sufferers themselves can realize the terrible agony of his 
tortures when applied to the weakness of old age, after the 
senses have become dull and the appetite is deadened so that its 
cravings no longer have power to please ; when the joys of vice 
have cloyed and serve only to disgust him whom they once 
so powerfully attracted ; when the consciousness of strength, 
the spirit of manhood, the love of life, like faithless comrades 
in the dark hour of misfortune and defeat, have deserted their 
companion and left him a miserable captive, bound hand and 
foot, helpless at the mercy of a vengeful tormenter. Nothing 
but the idea of duration is needed to complete this state of mis- 
ery, and it really seems to me, speaking in all earnestness, that 
the dreams of old age, pondering over the acts of a wicked life, 
must be a foretaste of the future torments, a taste lacking little 
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in intensity but much in duration of becoming equal to that 
which is to come. 

It will of course have been observed that in my choice I have 
depicted tVo extreme cases, since we rarely find two ca^es in 
which joy or sorrow so largely predominate as in theso. Yet 
they serve to show the heighth of pleasure to which memory 
may elate a man, or the depth of misery into which it may 
plunge him, and somewhat of the nature of the future reward 
and punishment for our good and evil. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, and a great one, to suppose that the recollection of past 
misfortunes will always be a source of sorrow, and that life 
would be happier could we entirely banish from the mind all 
thoughts of them ; for in the words of the great Latin poet, 
" Forsan et haec olim meminisse juvab^t." And how often 
do we find this truth exemplified in every day life ! The man 
that has risen to wealth and power through his own enterprise 
and privations, loves nothing better than to recall the times, 
when hungry and ill-clothed, he wandered up and down the 
inhospitabl es treets of a heartless town, seeking in vain for 
employment, until finally at night he was compelled to cast him- 
self, weary and worn with fatigue, on a hard bed in ill-provi- 
ded lodgings, while all behind him seemed dark and all before 
seemed darker. These were terrible times to him, hard to 
bear and destitute of joy ; yet, when passed, their memory 
pleaf^es, and self-admiration for our energy and perseverance 
often takes the place of pain. But not even is the replace- 
ment of misery by joy or of want by plenty necessary to con- 
vert the memory of past misfortunes from sorrow into pleasure. 
Who would banish from his mind the memory of departed 
friends, as in their dying moments, they made some last re- 
quest, or even when, unable to speak, they cast upon him those 
piteous looks of appeal for help which he could not give? 
What mother would part with the recollection of that last 
glimpse she caught of the little icy face of her babe, as it lay 
still and cold in its coffin, ere the lid, which was to seimrate it 
forever from her sight, was screwed down upon its place ? It 
would seem that no ray of pleasui*e could come from this sad 
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picture ; yet its memory is a precious boon which not all the 
wealth of nations could purchase from a lonely mother's heart. 

It seems strange that the recalling of some misfortune 
should bring joy and comfort to sooth the afflicted, should even 
soften theheartof a hardened sinner, and its price be placed far 
above that of rubies; while the memory of others bring upon 
man tlie most cruel torture that ever afflicted the human soul, 
which often drives him to suicide, death in forgetfulness 
being preferable to life in recollection, and the loes of which 
would be the greatest gift which is in the power of tlie omipo- 
tent God to bestow. But wlien we examine these two classes 
of misfortunes, the point wliicli constitutes the immense differ- 
ence between them is plain. It lies in the part that was taken 
in the affair by the person to whoic memory it returns, in the 
responsibility for the result which rested upon him. If he 
was simply a sufferer from the cruelty of another, or from 
the providence of God, wliile all power of relief was taken 
from him, then sorrow may be his lot, but its gloom will be 
lightened by a strange, sad pleasure which memory furnishes 
to the heart of the bere;i.ved ; or even if unintentionally we 
have been the cause of an irremediable injury to a friend, the 
only result that can flow to us is repentance and deep regret, 
while we are comforted with the reflection that all was done 
for the be^t. But when our own will, guided by a desire to 
inflict an injury, has been followed in a deed of evil, one in 
which terrible distress to our victim has been the result, and 
we feel that all the responsibility fur the suffering of a fellow 
mortal rests upon our shoulders, and that this suffering has been 
brought on entirely by ourselves, then it is that unceasing re- 
morse seizes upon the soul and drives the victim of its terrible 
fury to seek his own destruction. Thus from a consideration 
of the nature of memory, we see the powerful influence which 
it may bring to bear upon the happiness or misery of man- 
kind, and can appreciate, even in this world, the results which 
we may expect to follow as the effects of an evil or well-spent 
life. 
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THOMAS HOOD. 




'E have just been reading the works of this genial poet, 
and we do not wonder that he should, on his death-bed, 
have expressed the wish that his poems should be published 
entire and unchanged. It has been truthfully said tliat his 
pity for the erring, mercy to the weak, scorn of hypocrisy and 
bigotry, the preservation, througli a rough life, of every 
humanizing and tender thought to which its youth gave birth, 
were the sustaining impulses to this desire, as they are the 
spirit of his poems. His powers for portraying the character 
of certain classes were not wasted in ridicule, but were em- 
ployed to touch the soul and awaken sorrow for the weakness 
and burthens of the poor persons who had no one to guide, no 
one to help them. Prominent among such of his poems stand 
"The Bridge of Sighs-' and "The Song of a Shirt." The 
perusal of these pieces can do nothing less than awaken in the 
most careless and frivolous a feeling of pity for their less fortu- 
nate fellow-beings, and must bring tears to the eyes and prayers 
from the hearts of the more sympathizing. His character 
writings equal, if they do not excel, those of Dickens, and Mr. 
Dickens himself says of him, that "Around the death-bed of 
this great genius, consoling recollections of the thoughtful ex- 
ercise of high powers diffused peace and resignation. Arrived 
at the last sad test and trial of all that is good and durable in 
life, he could contemplate his legacy to mankind, and thank 
God for its Christian spirit, and look with hope and trust to its 
results when he should be no more." 

We realize that these were not idle words of praise when 
we read these lines, written, seemingly, on the verge of disso- 
lution : — 

Welcome life ! the Spirit strives I 

Strength returns and hope revives ; 

Cloudy tears and shapes forlorn 

Fly like shadows at the morn — 

O'er the earth there comes a bloom ; 

Sunny hght for sullen gloom, 

Warm perfume for vapor cold — 

I smell the rose above the mould ! 



ITiom^ Hood. ^6 

Sorely his was the Poet's Portion as h^ himself so well 
describes it : 

*TiB his to taste rich honey — ere the hees 

Are busy with the brooms, — 

Leaves are but wings, on which the summer flies, 

And each thing perishable fades and dies, 

Escap'd in thought ; but his rich thinkings be 

Like overflows of immortality. 

So that what there is steeped shall perish never, 

But live and bloom, and be a joy forever. 

Bat with all Hood^s beauty and kindliness he is a reckless 
pnnster, and, it seems, never lost an opportunity to make a 
pun. However, Swift says that " None despise puns but those 
who cannot make them," and we must give Hood credit for 
many good ones, and many too that "point a moral." One 
edition of his "Serious Poems" that we have before us is full 
of puns — even the very title and illustrations are puns. From 
his " Johnsoniana " we clip this: — "What do you think of 
whisky, Dr. Johnson ?" hiccupped Boswell, after emptying a 
sixth tumbler of toddy. " Sir," said the Doctor, " it pene- 
trates my very soul like ' the small — siiU voice of conscience,' 
and doubtless the worm of the still is the 'worm that never 
dies.'" In another place he makes the same Doctor say, in 
reply to a question in regard to his opinion as to illicit distilla- 
tion : " If I went by the letter of the law I should assist the 
customs, but according to the spirit I should stand by the con- 
trabands" — and so on through this piece and many others. At 
every turn we find* puns — sometimes good, sometimes indiflfer- 
ent. From the many truths which we find scattered among 
his less serions pieces, we select from " The Domestic Dilemma" 
this one, which cannot fail to catch the eye of the most casual 
observer: "It is astonishing, when we have once conceived a 
prejudice, how rapidly it grows, and how plentifully it finds 
nutriment! Like the sea polypus, it extends its thousand 
feelers on every side, for any thing they can lay hold of, and 
the smallest particle afloat in the ocean of conjecture cannot 
escape from the tenacity of their grasp.'* 
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Imagine a poor foreigner in France, who has an appointment 
to fill at a certain time, and as the hour approaches, tries to 
utilize his little knowledge of the native tongne, in urging his 
blockhead driver to quicken his pace by shouting, " Allons ! 
vlte! vlte! vlte! vlte!" only to receive the reply, "No, 
mounseer, not veat, — thems wheats !" Apropos of such a 
dilemma our author says : 

Never go to France 

Unless you know the lingo. 
If you do, like me, 

You will repent, by jingo. 
Staring like a fool, 

And silent as a mummy, 
There I stood alone, 

A nation with a dummy. 

Chaises stand for chairs, 

They christen letters billies, 
They call their mothers mares, 

And all their daughters ^//ies. 
Strange it was to hear, 

I'll tell you what's a good 'un, 
They call their leather qiceer, 
And half their shoes are wooden ! 

His keen sense of the humorous is also shown by this quota- 
tion from his " Pair'd and Match'd ": 

Of wedded bliss 
Bards sing amiss ; 

I cannot make a song of it ; ■ 
For I am small. 
My wife is tall, 

And that's the short and long of it. 

When we debate. 
It is my fate 

To always have the wrong of it ; 
For I am small. 
And she is tall, 

And that's the short and long of it. 



Thtmias Bood. SOE 

jKiiiiTiil Id chief, 

\\A I'm but aide du-camp of it ; 

- ' ..1,1 aaiall 

1 flLit's tlie aliorl and long of it 1 

^ia fruiii ibe last line in these stanzas tliat we 
fort rejoinder that is oftcD heard in domestic 



; extratt from " A Zoological Report," would 

'' Fomiia Teacher,^' or any other periodical 

fke inteieet of the new order of spelling that is 

HjoueIv Attempted to be instituted : 

& Ftller of the Zoological Sotiety, and I may soy by 

meens, threw the carrakter your Humbel was 

Ebj and witch provd sattibfucklry to the Burde and Besta 

" 1 well qualifid threw having bean for so menny 

I Guardner to youi; Ilonner, besides lookin arter the Pigs 

ifltiy, Begs to axnolige my great fuhiesH for the asm & ham 

tefittable and happy bow mnch sow an wen I ham amung the 

fill to reckeo mynlf like Addam in Parodie.^, let alone my 

Hne." 

fie did our author think that in an age of enlightenment 
;liis, there would bo found advoc^ates of a system of 
big that he only inserted to ridicule. If he bad thought 
Ke 'would have deprecated it as much as he was amnsed at 
: Johnson's pompous manner of expressing his thoughts, 
jee style, too, he could counterfeit, as may be shown by 
ie lines, from a letter to "The Comic Annual ": 
bExpediencyimperioiitlydictatea that the nominal identity of the 
ditary kinemnn from whom I derive my authoritative responsi- 
bility, shall be inviolablv and umbrageoualy obscured ; but in future 
varioruiQ editions his voluntary addenda to the already inestimable 
eracatfination of circumetantial particularieation mijjht typographi- 
nUy be discriminated from the Iit«rary accumulations of the inde- 
liitigable Boswell and the vivacious Peozzi, &c." 
All who hare ever gone to sea have attempted to describe a 
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storm on the ocean, but few have succeeded in giving such a 
vivid portrayal as the following extract is but a fair sample of: 

*' I must needs turn in ; but how vilely this bed is made, with the 
foot two yards higher than the head ! No, the head is highest — 
perpendicular. I designed to lie down, and here I am standing bolt 
erect on my heels — no ! on my head. It must be getting cold ; the 
very trunks, stools and tables are making a move towards the stove 
— nay, now we are in some sudden peril, for they are all doing their 

best to rush up the cabin stair. When that sea last shipped 

must needs have put all the Dutchmen's pipes out. Another 
plunge ; and a flood of brine soaks me through — shirt, sheets and 
blankets. There is no washing put out here, I perceive ; 'tis all 
done at home. 

' Oh the sea ! the d ! • 

The terrible, horrible sea !' " 

We intended to place most ot our conmments and opinions 
at the end of this piece, but the devil is calling for " more 
copy," and so, with an imprecation on the impatience of human 
beings, we hand in our paper. 



A REPUTATION FOR ELOQUENCE. 



IN this age of so-called advancement, while we are hurrying 
on with lightning-like rapidity from one step of progress 
to another, leaving behind the landmarks that indicate the 
eniB of our forefathers, and making foot-prints in the sands of 
time that will go down to posterity, it is the general tendency 
of mankind to form opinions of things more from external 
appearances than from internal merit. Conclusions are hastily 
arrived at before the truth of the premises has l)eensuflSciently 
ascertained. 

Viewed from an external standpoint, a reputation for elo- 
quence would seem an advantage most desirable. Very little 
of what is now considered great, is solid. The substantial has 
given way rather to the artificial, and applause is sought more 
from the momentary and careless listener than from the oare- 
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fnl and considerate reader. If an audience can be impressed 
by grandiloquent language, the orator is more rejoiced than if 
he had attained the same end by means of Found and logical 
arguments. 

The question naturally suggests itself: Is a reputation for 
eloquence to be sought as an advantage, or to be avoided as a 
disadvantage? Eloquence may ba defined as that mode of 
speaking (we confine ourselves simply to speaking) which most 
effectually accomplishes the ends proposed. In this definition 
it is left entirely out of view as to which way these ends are 
to be attained. They may ba attained by sound reasoning 
based upon sufficient grounds to warrant the conclusion, or by 
some fallacious argument, either in form or matter of the 
thought, or again it may be reasonably supposed that the char- 
acter of the speaker is such that it influences the audience to 
accept any terms he may propose. Such has often been the 
case in suits at law, where the jury relied so largely upon the 
character of the principal attorney as to determine the verdict 
immediately he arose to address them. Here his reputation 
was a dangerous tool, inasmuch as it hurried the jury beyond 
the facts and the law, and led them to disregard the oath to 
give each an impartial ear. This is a tool very much to be 
dreaded in some men, and one that has brought about, more 
than anything else, the present state of affairs. 

Of intellectual abilities, there are some which, it is evident, 
should not be boasted of and displayed whenever opportunity 
offers, but should be withheld. Of this class the chief one is 
rhetorical skill, since whatever is attributed to the orator's, 
eloquence deducts from the justness of his cause. In Thucy- 
dides.this is amply shown, where he puts it into the mouth of 
Pericles to deny his ability in persuading them to pursue his 
policy, but claims great power in explaining the measures pro- 
posed. And a skillful orator will seldom fail to remark on 
the eloquence and fine oratorical powers of his opponent. This 
he does with the main design of putting his audience on their 
guard against being misled by his opponent, and thus detract- 
ing from the opposite side by thus calling attention to the 
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speaker; while he himself ensnares the people by thus deny- 
ing all knowledge and use of such artifices. In Shakespeare, 
Anthony says, " I am no orator as Brutus is ; " and hence what- 
ever effect his speech may produce must needs be attributed 
to the justice of his cause rather than his own eloquence. 

There is also a class of persons — and they comprise not a 
few, who stand in continual dread of any such exhibitions of 
oratorical ability. These are men who possess and are proud 
of their wealth, birth, rank and social connections, while they 
feel their deficiency in anything like oratory. Conscious of 
their own dullness, they advocate the old maxim that a man 
of genius is unfit for business ; consequently they view with a 
mixture of jealousy and alarm any one who attempts to rival 
the advantages which they themselves possess. But this is 
only a particular class of men. In fact, all men are, to a cer- 
tain extent, afraid of eloquence ; and therefore a reputation 
for such will always bear with it, in some degree, a disad- 
vantage. 

Another objection is the vanity which generally accompanies 
such a reputation, and which will very often defeat the ends 
proposed. Tliis is a peculiarity of this art. Excessive vanity 
will offer some impediments in almost every pursuit in life. 
But in oratory especially, any desire to appear excellent will 
at once disgust the hearers, and thus prove a very serious 
injury to the cause. A poet, statesman, or a general, though 
a desire for applause may mislead them, yet may attain their 
respective ends; and no one will say their ability was of a 
lower order because they wish it to be considered excellent. 
But the moment the fact of an orator being eloquent creeps 
out, his cause becomes weakened. The hearer turns his atten- 
tion from his consideration of the subject to try and find out, 
af there be any, wherein is the fallacy of the man's arguments. 
Webster says that eloquence consists not in any arrangement 
of words. Hence, if an orator can show that he is not only 
ignorant of all such trickeries as those of sophists, but also 
that he has no ability in persuasion, he will greatly add to the 
influence of his speech. And therefore, if there ever is a per- 
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feet orator, no one can, at tlie time he is speaking, tell wherein 
lies the secret of his success. This fact accounts for the few- 
ness of those who* were really considered effective orators 
before the time of Cicero. Young men entered the arena of 
public life to contend for political honors. They supposed 
that, by getting up a reputation as a great public speaker, they 
would get popular favor and elevation to any honors they 
wished. In this way they sacrificed the substance for the 
mere shadow. In no instance is public opinion more at fault 
than in this. 

But, judging from what has been said, one might be led to 
consider that a reputation for eloquence possesses no advantage 
whatever, and that it is a thing strictly to be avoided. Not so. 
In a free country (as oui* own for instance) governed to a great 
extent by means of party spirit, having open discussions of all 
questions of importance and appeals made constantly to the 
people by means of public addresses, a general reputation for 
eloquence will very often gain a man immense influence and 
may be a direct road to his elevation. In such a country, 
equal if not greater than spotless integrity, sound political 
wisdom and zealous party spirit, is the reputation of being a 
powerful orator and one who can calm the storm of political 
outburst by a few words. A man who can successfully point 
out the errors and detect the fallacies of his opponents speech, 
will always be considered a very powerful and formidable 
enemy, and he will be relied on as one who, if he does not 
bring forward good measures, certainly does not lack for 
vindication of the grounds on which he bases his proposed 
measures; and he will be considered as one who, however 
weak his side may appear, will surely produce some specious 
reasons to justify those who take sides with him; 'and this man 
will never lack influence as long as he can sustain this reputa- 
tion ; for we must consider that there is a very large class of 
men whose minds cannot remain in suspense any time, and as 
soon as they see the least sign or a])pearance of argument, 
however weak, will flv to that side. 

But so far from proving that a reputation for eloquence is 
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an advantige ratlier than a disadvantage, it corroborates what 
we said at first. Few men, we are aware, have gained snccee^ 
by such a measure, but when it comes to the mass of men it 
Bometimes proves their ruin ; for the more is thought of a 
man's eloquence, the less is thought of the soundness and 
justice of his cause. In a psrfectly just case there is no need 
of oratorical display nor of recourse to improper means, but a 
mere statement is sufficient to convince any candid mind. 
Hence when a man is seen resorting to such means his cause 
IB generally considered weak. Then we may conclude that 
in so far as a man can transfer the admiration for his elo- 
quence to the justness of his cause, in so far will he increase 
his influence over the public mind. The same is tnie of a 
pleader. A reputation will win him clients, but he will lose 
the public confidence the more his success is attributed to his 
oratorical skill than his knowledge of law. And, if in addi- 
tion to this, which is generally the case, a desire to display his 
abilities is acquired, and if he speaks on every subject that 
comes up, whether he has any knowledge of it or not, and very 
frequently takes the weaker side in order to show off the better 
his ingenuity, he will greatly lessen his influence and weaken 
his cause when it may be a strong one. Then we may say 
without fear of successful contradiction, that the safe plan is 
to never spaak on any subject of whose justice you are not 
fully persuaded, and which you cannot defend in a way that 
the subject calls for. 



Ik. 



Lif4. su 



LIFE. 

Life ia like the crystal spring 
That rises at the mountain's base, 

Whose gliding waters laugh and sing, 
As on they hurry in their race. 

Now it has left the fountain head, 
By lovely ferns begirt around, 

No more it chafes its rocky bed. 
But softly flows without a sound. 

But lo ! a thousand little rills 

Their tribute begin to pay, 
And soil from a thousand hills 

Joins its waters on their way. 

Then gathering up its strength, 
A torrent rushea strong and frM ; 

Anon it seeks again its banks, 
Then placid falls into the set. 

And so our youth, the crystal stream ; 

Our manhood, the torrent rushing on ; 
Old age, the placid river's gleam ; 
The sea, the grave, our certain bourn. 
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EDITORIAL. 



J. H. HAMILTON, Virginia, Bditor-inChief. 

WasMftffUm Lit. Society : Graham Lee Society 

B. K^ Co&BT, Tenn. IIelx Bbucs, Ky. 

Chas. M. Cooks, Tenn. W. D. Cabtbr, K7. 

W. 8. FORRESTER, Ky., Bueinest Manager. 

ESSAYS. 




;0 write an essay for a college journal or magazine, one 
that will command the careful attention of the intelligent 
reader, is a work of no little magnitude; and it is often a ques- 
tion of serious concern to those who are entrusted with the 
responsibility of preparing matter for a college journal, to know 
precisely what to put in and what to omit. All will readily 
admit these facts, while at the same time, when they perchance 
stumble on an essay of real merit, that cost its author hours and 
perhaps days of continual study and toil, it is passed over in 
silence, and is ranked with those high literary productions 
which record the dull routine proceedings of a police court, or 
announce to the gossiping rabble the result of a horse race or 
a chicken fight. Essays are susceptible of almost an endless 
classification. The leading monthlies of the age, whether 
devoted to the interests of agriculture, commerce, political 
affairs, or the fine arts, nearly always contain some essay of its 
kind, and there is a steady and growing tendency in this direc- 
tion; in fact this may be said to be the era of essays. They 
loom up on every side and on all appiopriate occasions. 
Farmers read them in their clubs, doctors read them to each 
other in their professional gatherings, dentists find them of 
benefit in their conventions. Essays on finance and commerce 
are listened to with interest in our boai'ds of trade and busi- 
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ness assemblages the world over. Politicians and statesmen 
regale each bther and an admiring dear people regularly with 
well-digested homilies upon the theory and science of govern- 
ment. The earnest and indefatigable mechanic, upon whose 
deserving head genius has placed the laurel for successful 
invention, embodies his thoughts and plans in an essay for the 
benefit of his co-workers. The members of the bar now and 
then are happy over a grand essay on equity jurisprudence or 
the like, by some eminent brother learned in the law. The 
literati are thrilled with rapture when an elegant dissertation 
comes to light from one of their gifted associates. The grand 
military leaders of all ages have transmitted zeal and spirit to 
their followers through the medium of inspiring orders and 
addresses. The venerable lights of the church, with holy zeal, 
often illumine the pathway to eternal glory for a benighted 
world by terse-pointed essays. The colporteur distributes 
brief tracts or essays, and finds them inestimable auxiliaries in 
his labor of love. Philosophers periodically startle the world 
with painstaking and elaborate treatises, and savants and sci- 
entists publish their profound disquisitions with corresponding 
regularity. The average essayist is not confined to any cir- 
cumscribed bounds for a subject; the boundless universe is 
open before him. He may employ his time and talent in 
writing an essay on any of the following subjects: The azure 
dome, starry vault; on the ever-varying beauty of the clouds; 
or on an early morn, when Old Sol flakes with silver tinctures 
the eastern verge of heaven ; on the rainbow, as the idea 
which Hogarth had in his mind when he told the world 
what he knew about a line of beauty; on the snow-capped 
summits of the Alps ; and so on ad infinitum. Yet let 
it not be imagined that it is always such an easy matter 
to select an appropriate subject for an essay. Numerous 
as they are, it is often a difficult thing to hit upon the one 
that we ^re most at home on, which we feel that we can 
handle successfully. The selection is often attended with 
embarrassments and perplexities. We are so disposed to 
reflect our thoughts, our ideas, our notions, and ourselves in 
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what we write, that it is pardonable in the jonthfal essajiet 
to look around well before he makes his momentoofl debnt 
Men exhibit their tastes and characters, to a noticeable extent, 
in the houses they build. The solid, thinking man erects his 
building in his mind, so to speak, before a stone is laid, and 
the result is, when the actual work is done, a well-appointed 
structure. The undecided or negative man is delighted with 
an edifice he has seen, and forthwith sets himself to erect one 
like it When half completed, another one pleases him better, 
and the work goes on after the latter model After-thoughts 
are observable in his house. The lack of thorough preparation 
before commencing the work is apparent to the most casual 
beholder. In fine, all human undertakings reflect the preju- 
dices, ideas, wisdom or folly of those engaged. To continue 
the parallel, a practical essay, replete with wholesome advice, 
might be reasonably expected from a young girl just from 
school, on a review of the fashions of the day, or a biographical 
sketch, with the lesson adduced, on Joan of Arc Essays are ^ 
not, however, infallible indices of ourselves. Tlie most care- ^ 
less or indifferent student might essay as charmingly as Addison 
has done on the importance of method, and yet himself be very 
unmethodical ; but all of them, or nearly all, contain some 
freshness of expression and originality of thought peculiar to 
their author?, and to that extent reflect their ideas and viewa. 
There are many good essayists among the students of our 
University, and we hope they will give the readers of the Col- 
legian the benefit of whatever talent they may possess in this 
direction, and in a spirit of generous emulation, make our col- 
lege journal worthy of itself and of the illustrio;as alumni of 
Washington & Lee University, whose deeds and achievementa 
have reflected so mucli credit on their ancient and venerable 
Alma Mater. 
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BOATING. 



HE recent stir in the interest of boating has created a 
question which, from the amount of discussion it has 
received, seems to constitute the point that must establish or 
defeat the proposition now under consideration. Washington 
and Lee Universitj was the first literary institution in the 
State to organize regular rowing clubs, and give promise to 
boating as an athletic sport, and, surprising as it may ap- 
pear, it has never been represented in regattas outside of Lex- 
ington, while younger associations have entered and won the 
laurels. Among these later organizations, the Bives Club of 
the University of Virginia naturally suggests itself, as not 
having sustained a defeat since 1877. Now, we do not claim 
that we have the material for a crew superior to our sister 
University, yet we do hold that it shows little to our credit 
that we have not been represented in the State races. It may 
be well, before presenting our views on the questions sprung 
in the recent debates, to enquire into the causes of our lo- 
calism. 

When the subject of an inter-university race was first dis- 
cussed, in the autumn of '76, our boat-house was so much in 
need of repairs, that our finances would not permit us to enter, 
inasmuch as all the race boats owned by the clubs were six- 
oared. In November '77, while we were negotiating for a 
new boat, the boat-house, on which several hundred dollars had 
been expended, with two practice boats, was taken away by 
the freshet, and the treasury was exhausted to replace the loss. 
Last session began with the whole interest centered in Base 
Ball, and, until the match with the University of Virginia 
failed, rowing was decidedly on the decline, although there has 
hai^ly been a time when as powerful a crew might have been 
obtained. This brings us to the present year, which, though 
prolific of discussion, seems almost as unproductive of solid 
results m any of the preceding. 
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The general sentiment of the students is certainly in favor 
of representation in the State Association, and the turning- 
point of the whole matter seems to be, whether or not we can 
contend with outside clubs and retain two organizations at 
home. It must be clear to every one, that with the rivalry 
that has always existed between the Harry Lees and Albert 
Sidneys, they can not unite in any project with probability of 
success. Admitting that the choice of men would be impar- 
tial, neither of the two would suflfer defeat in the local con- 
tests, if it could be averted by injury to the University crew, 
and thus no really representative crew could be sent abroad. 
Time only can convince those who claim the superior import- 
ance of our local regattas. 

But another consideration must be presented before pro- 
posing what, in our opinion, is the best course to be pursued 
in the future. All are aware that race-boats of some sort 
must be got soon, and it is only a question whether the old 
custom of rowing sixes exclusively, shall be adhered to, or a 
class of boats purchased that will enable us to enter other 
than home contests. Further, the number of students in the 
University is not suflScient to support two good boat clubs. 
"When a new boat is wanted, we can not afford to get two in 
order to equalize the advantages of both clubs. This con- 
sideration alone should persuade any thoughtful student to 
favor the proposed consolidation of the Harry Lees and Al- 
bert Sidneys. 

Assuming that a University club will be formed, we repeat 
what was said in January, that it is now two late to put a crew 
in training for the coming season, but do not urge this as any 
reason for putting an end to the pending negotiations. Unless 
something is done this season, we shall be in just the same con- 
dition next October as we were last, and there is no reason to 
expect that there will ever come a more favorable time for 
action than the present. If the consolidation be accomplished 
now, and energetic measures adopted, little trouble will be ex- 
perienced next session in order to arrange a race with the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. "When we persist in declining to row with 
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the Eives Boat Club, we can not blame the Univerfiitj Base- 
Ball Club for declining oar challenges. We hope that the in- 
terest lately shown in this sport will not be permitted to lessen 
until the whole question of outside representation is settled, 
and a course of action for the future definitely determined.* The 
position of the Collkqian is too well known to be repeated 
here, and it only desires that its opinions receive due considera- 
tion. Let the boat, for which the clubs are now negotiating, 
be procured for the annual race, and additional features given 
to the commencement regatta. In this way, not only will the 
local interest be increased, but the oarsmen will be furnished 
better opportunity f6r rowing abroad. 

The best plan for such a club, is to organize a complete sys- 
tem of crews, from the oldest to the greenest oarsmen, and by 
training them all for the final races, after a few years We shall 
have a continuous supply of experienced oarsmen, and the ne- 
cessity of putting a new man on an important crew will never 
arise. The experience of Northern colleges proves the advant- 
age of such a course, so that it can not be said of the pending 
proposition, that it is a step in the dark. 



BASE-BALL. 




URINQ the whole winter there has been scarcely a week 
in which the Base-Ballists might not have practised at 
least one day ; in fact the weather has been so propitious that 
one would expect our club to have already chosen a nine and 
put it in some sort of trim. But what is the truth ? Thirteen 
men were chosen about the first of November from the best 
players in the University, and the first of March, notwithstand- 
ing the good season for practice, finds the Base-Ball Club in 
exactly the same condition it was four months ago. The 
Board of Directors are no more able to select a nine now than 
they were then, and really the little playing that has been done 
serves more to discourage than make hopeful those interested 
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in the Universitj nine. The fact, tliat excepting the six men 
who belonged to the team last jear, not a nine oan be oi^aa- 
ised out of the rest of the stndents that coald contend evtti 
with the ^"^ toothpicks," is enough to show how the sport hat 
retrograded this session. Under existing circnmstanees, it 
seems that all hope of success during the ooming season must 
be placed in the playing of the old six, and the confidenoe of 
the others who are to fill the vacant positions. Unless thoae 
running for the first nine do more practicing and learn to 
recognize the benefit of a Captain, we may expect a game 
with the Universitj of Virginia as one-sided as the one in 
1878, with the favor, however, in the opposite scale. We 
have to put three new men on the nine, and we can safelj 
assert that there are not three who, even if they ^et the ball, 
can be trusted to throw it to a baseman, and this is not from 
any want of material, but from sheer carelessness and negli- 
gence in practice. This demoralized state of things must be 
remedied and that directly ; and in order to accomplish this, 
some action must be taken by the Club. We shall suggest a 
course which, if heeded, will at least work an improvement 
on the present. 

Let the Club instruct the Board of Directors to expel from 
the number of those chosen in November all who shall with- 
out sufficient excuse absent themselves from practice, and 
replace them by men willing to work and fit themselves to fill 
the vacancies now existing. This will soon put a stop to the 
way some have of cutting practice and, even when they are 
present, of doing just as much playing as they feel disposed 
and leaving the grounds at any time they please. 

Any rational man must see the utter impossibility of securing 
good play, when are permitted such irregularities as have char- 
acterized all the so-called work of this session, and will confess 
that some change must be introduced. No new course can 
be worse than the one now in vogue, so that we have only to 
expect improvement, whatever alteration be proposed. Then 
let the proper authorities take the matter in hand and intro- 
duce the necessary reforms. Unless some action be speedily 
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taken, oatBiders will lose all confidence in the Club. Further, 
we have a reputation to sustain. If we had never experienced 
other than defeats, we might contemplate our condition with 
some degree of indifference ; but after the success of the past 
two seasons, we are urged by every influence to present as 
strong a front as possible. The Club seems to have become 
BO intoxicated over a few victories, that it is ready to dissolve 
from its own recklessness. At present we reckon the score : 
University of Virginia, 10 ; Washington & Lee University, 0. 
This is about the odds we have to overcome before the twen- 
tieth of May, and which can only be accomplished by persist- 
ent and determined work. 
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Lent. 

No hops till April. 



" Come sit by my side, little darling." 

" Fid" says he is boss ol the " string band" 

"If you have any objections please state 'em." 

" Smike" says there's a good time coming by and by. 

" As Cicero remarked, *de senectute,' give me a cheroot." 

An exchange says the hardest thing to swear off is swearing. 

C. of Ky. wants to know how four people can read a 
decalogue. 

M. of Ky. thought he heard somebody trying to carry off 
the Mausoleum a few nights ago. 
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What has become of that danciDg class ? Oh! wb forgot; 
itfl waiting for Lent to be over, of course. 

The action of ^^ Parliament" in regard to internal improve- 
ments, has created quite a boom in Lexington. 

What ought to be done with the man who stood on the cam- 
pus and let a rabbit jump between his legs and escape when he 
was trying to catch it ? 

It will be interesting to graduates of the Law Department 
to know that the bills for appropriations to the Jaoktown 
Railroad, and for a turnpike to Texas, were discussed in Par> 
liament. 



That goat— 

*' Alas, he's gone and how we miss him, 
With his cool black eye and shaggy coat, 
The places that knew him once are vacant, 
We think with sorrow of that William Goat — 
Gone to meet the Harry Lees." 

The penny readings, gi ven for the benefit of the Episcopal 
Church, have been well attended. We would beg leave, however 
to remind some persons that these entertainments are condact- 
ed by the ladies^ and we feel assured that none will be guilty 
of creating disorder when acquainted with this fact. 

The act to regulate freights between Lexington and Lynch- 
burg, declared, among other provisions, that no packet shall be 
allowed to carry more freight than it can hold, and also gives 
passengers who are not satisfied with their quarters, a right to 
ride on deck of the mules, provided they pay double fare. 
The baggage of each passenger is limited to one umbrella, a 
pair of specs and a step ladder. No Y. M. C. A's allowed on 
board under any circumstances. 

On the evening of Feb. 27th, Mr. W. Hector Dulaney, for- 
mally Local Editor of the Southern Collegian, now a mem- 
ber of the Junior Class in Law at the University of Louisville, 
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deliTered the salutatory at the commencement of the Law and 
Medical Departments. 



The Harry Lee Boat Club has disbanded and voted its pro- 
perty to the newly organized University Club. The new asso- 
ciation proposes to add several new features to the annual re- 
fi^tta, and arrange to send a crew abroad next session. The 
new plan has created quite an interest in boating, and has al^- 
ready a good membership. The Albert Sidneys have not yet 
formally disbanded, but will probably do so in a short time. 

The last week or two has shown better practice at base ball. 
Let the good work continue; for the Virginia University boys 
are not coming over unless they can bring a very strong team, 
and we learn from the Magazine that every efltort is being 
made to organize a good club. They can not get ahead of us 
on the pitcher and short, and the game must not be lost by 
the bad playing of the others. 

On a stool, with one leg broken, 
Grasping a pony, how sad a token I 
A Junior sigh'd alone : 
Cocks crow for the dawn of morning ; 
Flowers with Heaven's tears are hanging : 
Hear the sad Junior's moan : 

Hope is vanish'd, 

Joys are vanished, 
Damn if I ain't gone. 

Pony, I looked for thee to chaw 
The cares that fed upon my maw ; 
But horror I holy horror see ! 
Where those leaves on which were writ 
Magic words of wisdom and of wit ? 
Torn 1 devil take him that tore ! ♦ 

Death come, end me, 

To befriend me : 
Pony, Pony, we re no more 1 

The railroad boom is again booming with gteat freedom. 
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Two railroads inside of twenty months. Brick-bats hare gone 
up to ten dollars, land is invaluable; and yet the boom has 
so often proved an " airy nothing," that we are still dubious. 
" Break it light," so that we shall not have to drop out. 

R. of S. C. is going to run next commencement with $3.00. 
The Anapolis band will be in attendance, and G. H. Mumm's 
best is to be ordered for the suppers. The chief feature, how- 
ever, will be an exhibition of the celebrated yell of the S. C. 
" bulldozer." 'Eah for Mr. Cael I 



H. of Va. can probably explain the following, which was 
found in female hand-writing on the first page of a blank book 
that should have contained law notes. The label read : 
" Notes on Eeal Property," hence onr inability to understand 
the presence of these lines. 

My Fibst Mustache — 

" Of all the joys I e'er have known, 

The sweetest" and the best, 
That comfort was my first mustache — 

It made me doubly blest. 

" The tiny thing — 'twas soft and black — 

Methinks I see it yet. 
I loved it and I dreamed of it, 

My darling little pet. 

" I nursed it at the morning's dawn. 

And 'neath the noontide's glare, 
And midst the falling shades of night, 

I worshiped every hair. 

" I deemed it made me lordly look, 

It gave me endless joys. 
I had no fear of smooth -face 1 men, 

And scorned all beardless boys. 

" But all the myriad joys of earth 

Must sometimes have an end. 
So this at last must like the rest, 

My boyish heart to rend. 
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** In order to increase my pomp, 

J smoked a cigarette ; « . 

Its blaze consumed my blest mustache 

And left a sore regret. 

** The gods may smile, and I may beat 

My fellows all to smash, 
But as long as life and being last, 

rir mourn my first mustache. 

" Thus end all earthly joys below, 

A transient glance — they're gone, 
But still my heart with joys shall glow. 

My mustache, oh, my own ! 

Mr. "W. T. Shields, of Virginia, has been elected long-term 
editor of the Southebn Collegian from the Washington, and 
Mr. C. M. Cooke, of Tennessee, reelected short-term editor. 
In the Graham, Mr. W. D. Carter has been reelected. 

"We are glad to notice that Base-Ball interests are improving 
at the V. M. I. Heretofore we have never been able to play 
any match games before meeting the University of Virginia — an 
evident disadvantage. Another benefit to be gained by play- 
ing the V. M. I. is the use of the grounds on which the Uni- 
versity games take place. 

At the meeting of the Law Society Monday evening, March 
15th, Mr. W. D. Carter, of Kentucky, was elected Law Orator. 
For the alumni who have not been here since the institution 
of this office, we shall say that the Law Oration is the vale- 
dictory address of the graduating members of the Law Class. 

There seems to be some misunderstanding as to the publica- 
tion of the SotTTHERN CoLLEGiAN. Each volumc contains nine 
numbers — beginning with October and ending with July, with 
the omission of January. This regime was thought best on 
account of the Intermediate exams, coming between Jan. 20th 
and Feb. 10th, since the editors are generally among the work- 
ing class of students. 
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That everlasting puzzle has at last reached Lexington. The 
first one came by mail, and the P. M. became so absorbed in it 
that the office was closed for nearly a week. The Postmaster- 
General was written to, but his only answer was : " thirteen, 
fifteen, fourteen." The "Washington men can now decide 
their question, since community of interests has been proved 
possible; newsboy and President are now working to the same 
end. 



A match game of Base-Ball was played at the Institute on 
Saturday, March 20th, resulting in the following score: V. M. 
L, 6; "W. & L. U, 16. The two clubs expect to play once a 
week hereafter. 



Some of the ^^best looking students" have been selected to 
play the "Eough Diamond" and "Sweethearts" for the ben- 
efit of the Mausoleum. 



The Graham Celebbation. — The nineteenth of January, 
being the only suspension near the time of the Intermediate 
Examinations, has probably more work mapped out for it than 
any other day of the year, and yet it is expected with none the 
less joy, because none of the work is ever done. Eighteen hun- 
dred and eighty ended the decade with such unprecedented 
weather that few students can soon forget the pleasures of the 
day and the literary treat of the evening. At the usual hoar 
the faces of the marshalls had assumed their brightest bloom, 
and the Chapel was almost full when the well-known blast 
from the V. M. I. band announced the entrie of the officers 
and speakers of the old Graham Lee. After a short pause, 
Mr. W. F. Paxt<5n, the presiding officer, delivered the usual 
salutatory, in which some delicate hints were given to those 
who attend these exhibitions for other purposes than to hear 
the speeches, and if we are to judge from the attention of the 
audience, the effect was all that could have been desired. The 
President then introduced Mr. C. E. Marvin, the orator of the 
evening. His theme — 

*• Honor is an isle, whose rocky coast, 
When once abandoned, is forever lotft^** 
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famiBhee a better idea of the composition than anj review we 
could make. The subject was presented as a comprehensive 
principle, after which its test was applied to nations and indi- 
viduals. The gentleman's delivery was graceful and earnest, 
and his writing verged not too much on the moral to make it 
uninteresting, nor jet was there lacking that proportion neces- 
sary to the thought. The great statesmen of the infant repub- 
lic were arrayed in contrast with the conscienceless demagogues 
of modem politics, where expediency has usurped the province 
of right and policy become the ruling principle. The oration 
closed with these popular lines : — 

" Honor and glory were given to cherish ; 

Cherish them, then, tnough all else should decay ; 
Land -marks be these that are never to perish. 
Stars that will shine on the duskiest day.*' 

After a somewhat familiar air from the band the Secretary, 
Mr. W. C. Preston, whose time hitherto had been devoted to 
purposes of ornament, read the question for debate with a grace 
arrd articulation that showed the most careful preparation : 
** Has Trial by Jury proved a success or a failure? " We sup- 
pose the last words were added for the especial benefit of the 
Secretary, inasmuch as we are unable to explain them 
otherwise. 

Mr. A. G. Paxton was introduced as the first speaker on 
the afiirmative. He pronounced all attacks on the jury system 
the outgrowth of a spurious desire for change in America. 
Admitting that trial by jury is a relic of barbarism, he argued 
that the length of time it has existed in our jurisprudence, the 
tenacity with which people in all ages have clung to it as the 
dearest and most sacred of their rights, and the fierceness with 
which they have ever repelled any encroachments upon it, 
proved its merit and justified the assertion that it has been a 
successful institution. After shifting the burden of proof to 
the shoulders of his opponents, Mr. Paxton enlarged on the 
above grounds and closed with a lively picture of the existing 
mode of procedure. The gentleman's delivery was natural 
and earnest without the artificial manner too often assumed, 
bj those inexperienced in public speaking. 
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The first gentleman on the negative was Mr. W. K. Carlisle. 
Owing to the illness of his colleague, Mr. Carlisle had to bear 
the whole burden ; nor was his side in lack of strong argument. 
He first proceeded to meet the reasoning of the opposition, 
after which he presented in a clear and brief manner the 
grounds upon which the negative claimed that the jury system 
had been unsuccessful. Inasmuch as the strength of his views 
consisted more in the accumulation of smaller points than in a 
few comprehensive reasons, it would be useless to attempt a 
general review of Mr. Carlisle's speech. The gentleman's 
manner was very good, but his articulation rather indistinct. 

Next on the affirmative was Mr. L. Pearce. Mr. Pearce 
made a good appearance on the stage, but spoke too slowly at 
first. While this extreme is preferable to the other, too great 
deliberation requires an effort from the audience that to some 
degree injures the eflPect. After replying to some of the points 
adduced by the negative, the speaker held that the jury system, 
while not without its faults, was the nearest possible approach 
to perfection, and since the opposition could propose no better 
mode of trial, he could safely pronounce the present mode a 
success. He claimed that the compromised verdict of a num- 
ber of impartial jurors was one of the greatest advantages 
of the system, and that by no other means could justice be 
secured. 

The fourth debater, Mr. H. C. Getzendanner, was unfortu- 
nately ill on the night of the celebration, in consequence of 
which the exercises closed with Mr. Pearce. 

As to the attention of the audience, we are most happy to 
say that nothing happened to mar the enjoyment of the occa- 
sion in the least, and that there was a prominent absence of the 
talking and laughing so often experienced at these exhibitions. 

After the celebration the young people adjourned to the 
" Blue Hotel," where dancing was continued until the " wee 
small hours" when all declared that the Graham had never 
before furnished such an entertainment. 



The Washington Celebbation. — The Washington Literary 
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Society held its usual Intermediate Celebration on the evening 
of Feb. 23rd, and, the weather being favorable, the ohapel 
was pretty well filled. 

Mr. Chas. M. Cooke, the President, welcomed the audience 
in a few well chosen remarks, and introduced the orator of the 
evening, Mr. John H. Hamilton. The subject of Mr. Hamil- 
ton's address was " Mohammedanism,^' and the able way in 
which he handled the subject, showed careful study and great 
power of expression. He commenced by showing that the 
history ot the human race is preeminently a history of intel- 
lectual progress, wherein the power of reason is directed to 
universal sovereignty, and that the control of mind over the 
animal nature has been steadily growing. He spoke of the 
condition of affairs formerly, when religious conquests were 
co-extensive with temporal dominion, and said it was reserved 
for Christianity to introduce the more reasonable mode of 
establishing its doctrina=i by persuasion. Tliis method was 
shown to have imperfections, and the above introduction to the 
subject defended, in that so much of the writing we have about 
the faith of Islam is from the pen of prejudiced opponents. 
The religions of Christendom and Arabia were then contrasted, 
after which the character of Mohammed was taken up and those 
traits to which he owed his power over the Arabian mind set 
out in bold relief. The articles of the creed were analyzed, 
and the hold that these and the Koran took upon the minds of 
the Arabs explained in a style at once full and concise. 

After the usual intermission and music by the Institute 
band, the Secretarj', Mr. Wm. Sliields, read the question for 
debate : ''Are the Communistic Tendencies of the Present Day 
likely to Result in the Overthrow of Eepublican Institutions 
in the United States?" 

Mr. J. G. Paxton opened the debate by referring to the 
political importance of the question as one at present agitating 
the minds of all the thinking men of our country. He defined 
commnnistie tendencies as " the gradual growth of a faction 
in this country which aims at the destruction of a fundamental 
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principle that underlies all civil govern irient — the right of every 
citizen to acquire and hold property," and showed this party 
to be the outgrowth of the conflict between capital and labor. 
After an elaborate argument to show that it was only a ques- 
tion of time when the reins of power would be in tho hands 
of these communists, Mr. Paxton argued that there were also 
many natural causes at work. Furtlier, unless the conflicting 
interests of capital and labor be reconciled, the institutions of 
the country must be overthrown, and the question becomes one 
between a strong government and utter anarchy. The impos- 
sibility of reconciling these interests was set forth, and in 
conclusion the attempt to esttiblish a one man's power was 
discussed. 

Mr. R. E. Corry opened the nrgaiive side of the debate. 
He maintained that republicanism was founded on the eternal 
principles of truth and justice, and that democracy is a perma- 
nent element of progress, pre;- en t everywhere, notwithstanding 
the temporary form assumei by the ruling power, *'it claims 
for man an equality and universality of interest, liberty and 
justice, and it is the best bjcause its standard of moral requi- 
sition is the highest, ;^f r. Corry's speech was so much in the 
nature of a connected vrliole, the chain of argument extending 
throughout, that it is impossible to do it justice by simply giv- 
. ing extracts. He went on to show that the Republics of Greece 
and Rome were such in name only, and gave his opponent 
credit for having made a faithful attempt to sliow that we are 
living over a **mine of social and industrial discontent with 
which the power of our government is wholly inadequate to 
deal." The question of trade unions was discussed in an able 
manner, and the decreasing violence of successive outbreaks 
brought forward to show their comparative harmlcssncss. 

Mr. A. H. Burroughs was the second speaker on the affirm- 
ative. 

After a brief introduction, Mr. Burroughs warned admirers 
of a republican form of government against supposing that 
our republic was to be eternal merely becaiiFc it had stood the 
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test so long. With the lapse of time had come changes of con- 
dition from those under whicli our form of government was 
established. Communism was shown to be the greatest danger 
that threatened us. The speaker then argued that if this evil 
could sway governments much stronger than ours, it must 
eventually become strong enough to overthrow our republican 
institutions, and furtlier that the strength of the party cherish- 
ing like principles in other countries would urge communists 
here to greater zeal. In conclusion, inquiry was made into the 
means ot remedy for the growing power, and the conclusion 
drawn that a more centralized government was necessary to 
stand the coming shock, and that in this way republicanism 
must in time give way to another policy of government. 

The debate was closed by Mr. Albert Dufour. After speak- 
ing of the origin of communism and the changed circumstances 
of its existence in this country, since it had not the incentive of 
fighting a monarch or nobility to "fan its flames to a fiercer 
blaze," Mr. Dufour replied to Mr. Paxton's presentation of 
the wrongs suffered by the laboring man, and showed that the 
laboring classes could never expect the ascendency in the United 
States, in that their purposes are too well known to escape the 
notice of the government, and they are unable to act suflSciently 
in unison to obtain an advantageous use of their strength. 
With all of the intelligent portion of the inhabitants opposed 
to them, they can have little hope of success, for that they must 
ever Lick the leadership necessary to the accomplishment of a 
project so universal and attended with so much difficulty. 

Thus ended one of the most pleasant exhibitions of the 
Washington Society, and we feel assured that the audience 
returned home well convinced that nothing is added to the 
enjoyment of such entertainments by thoughtless misbehavior 
and inattention on the part of the young ladies and gentlemen. 
W^e must commend the respect with whicli the Intermediate 
speakers of both societies were favored, and express the hope 
that the future mny not experience the evils of the past. 



The Law Supper. — After the Washington celebration the 
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membera of the Law Class adjourned to Xlurable's saloon to 
fortify the inner man against "Conflict of Laws" and tlie 
other grave subjects to be mastered before being " learned in 
the law." The first course was not cleared before silent toasts 
became common, and by the time for the regular toasts the 
amount of hilarity was such that several peculiarly-shaped 
gavels were demolished by the gentleman from Kentucky 
before order could be obtained. Even then the responsors 
were at times interrupted by a spirit in or under the table. 
The omnipresent Collegian reporter was on hand, and though 
himself a total abstinent, could but enjoy seeing the happiness 
of his fellows, and even attempted to perpetrate a joke to add 
to the general fun, but with a success that came near depriving 
the company of his presence. At this point our reporter lost 
his writing material and was so much confused by the after 
events, that we can only gather from him that toasts were 
drunk to the professors. Alumni, Bic?, and many others, and 
that a certain one got his "feet tangled'' while another turned 
homeward with unequal steps. At any rate, the supper was a 
grand success, and not one of those present felt "in the humor" 
to attend class next day. We are safe in saying that a jollier 
crowd never disturbed the dreams of old Lexington, nor were 
fewer lawyers seen on the campus than on Tuesday, February 
24th, 1880. " May their shadows never grow less." 



ALUMNI. 



M. A. DeL. Van Horn, '6S-'70, is at home in Stroudsburg, 
Pa., where he has been engaged for a time in editing the 
StroiicUhury Gazette^ but has now given this up, and devotes 
his whole time to the study and practice of law. We learn 
that he is quite feuccessful, and is an honor to his Alma Mater, 
for whom he still cherishes the most tender regard. The per- 
sonal under this name in last issue was intended for an entirely 
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different alumnus named Van Horn ; but owing to a mistake 
which our proof-reader overlooked, the initials belonging to 
the name of the subject of the present notice were used. We 
make this explanation to prevent misunderstanding. 

A Good Recobd.— The following interesting scrap of his- 
tory is furnished by a correspondent of the Wytheville Enter- 
jprisey and will be read with interest by all who are the friends 
of Washington & Lee University : 

" In looking over some old papers recently, I came across the roll 
of the Sophomore Class of Washington College (now W. and L. 
University) for the year 1860-'61. It is remarkable the part that 
that class bore during the late war. There were 37 young men in 
it. Of this number only one did not enter the Confederate army. 
Seven were killed on the battle-field, 16 were wounded, 2 died of 
disease, and only 8 escaped unhurt. Of this class 7 were promoted, 
28 of the 37 entered the Liberty Hall volunteers, Fourth Regiment, 
Stonewall Brigade. One was in the Quartermaster's Department, 
and one promoted in cavalry service. Several of this class were 
confined for a long time as prisoners at Johnston's Island and Camp 
Chase. Of some twc^ or three of the class the writer can find no 
trace. I have reason to know that they were reported among the 
many *' missing " after our great battles, and nothing further was 
ever known of them. Can any other College show such a record of 
any one class ? If so it should be handed down as a matter of his- 
tory. Of the 97 students at Washington College in 1860-'61, only 
eight returned, after Gen. Lee's surrender, to complete their studies 
in 1865-*66. In the other three classes there were many young 
men who bore a conspicuous part during the war, and became gal- 
lant oflScers ; but the death-roll of the whole 97 at the College is 
appalling." 

• Charleston, S. C, January 31, 1880. 

To the Editors of the Southern Collegian : 

Dear Snts, — Enclosed you will please find my subscription 
for the session 1879-'80, and if the " Fireman" has left a pen- 
ful of that "Indelible," will you write my name down among 
the perpetual subscribers to the Collegian ? 
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Here are a few ''Personals" which I have been able to 
scrape together from this State : 

C. S. Bennett, of Charleston, 1866-'71, is the senior member 
of the firm of C. S. Bennett & Co., large rice millers and 
merchants. He says, that as yet he is enjoying " single bless- 
edness'' and is confident that he will ripen into a second 
Falstaff on the strength of it. 

Wm. JeflFei'son Bennett, 18G6~'71, brother to the above, died 
in 1875. 

F. A. Waddill, 18GG-'70, when last heard from, was iu 
Philadelphia. 

W. I. Heyward, 1869-'70, is in Atlanta, Georgia. 

E. II. Locke, 1869-'70, is clerking in the Savannah and 
Charleston Railroad OflBce in this place, but being tired of 
leading a bachelors life, with its ups and downs, took unto 
himself a " better half" about two months ago. 

B. F. Alston, 1867-70, is the junior member of the firm 
of C. *K. Ilager & Co., Insurance Agents, doing a large busi- 
ness, and now he is confident that he can tell you exactly when 
you may "peg out." 

Trezavant, 1873, of Columbia, is in the service of Uncle 

Sam, as Mail Agent on the Charlotte, Columbia & Agusta Rail- 
road, and "Dame Rumor" has it that he is married. 

William Gayer, 1873-'74, is clerking in his father's office, 
and is now deep into the mysteries of the law. lie moans 
the lo3S of "Dog" and the remaining birJs of "Paradise." 
Very anxious to hear from the old Alumni. 

J. F. Robertson, 1876-'78, is clerking with Robertson, Tay- 
lor & Co,, formerly G. \V. Williams & Co., cotton factors and 
merchandise dealers. 

C. C. Culp, 1876-78, is practising law in his native town, 
Union, S. C, and from all accounts is making a living. As 
yet he does not say anything further than that he expects to 
go into partnership soon. Male or female unknown. 

John S. Wilson, 1876-'78, Final Orator "Graham" '78, 
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admitted to practice in the Supremo Court of this ^'t. to last 
December. 

Thomas Talbird, 1876-78, is smiling the same as ever — was 
admitted last December and has hung out his *' shingle" in his 
native town, Beaufort. 

C H. Blood, '76-'78, Brookville, Pennsylvania, gave up the 
study of law and is now clerking in the office of the Adams 
Express Company. As deep in poL'tics as ever. Expects to 
visit Lexington next June. Since writing the above, I have 
hoard from Blood, and he has returned to the study of law. 
lie is in the office of Jenks & Clark. 

Your humble servant is studying law in this city, in the 
office of Simons & Siegling and has ceased to worry over 
remainders, &g. Yours respectfully, E. B. Hollings. 

Maksiiall, Texas, Nov. 17th, 1879. 

Walter S, JU/rrester^ Bus. Man. Southern Collegian : 

Dear Sir — I am just in receipt of the November number 
of the Collegian, and am reminded that I am still debtor for 
last year's paper. Enclosed please find P. O. order for $2.50. 
It is true, I always enjoy reading our magazine ; but it seldom 
happens that I get pjssession of an issue so thoroughly enter- 
taining as the last. The staff of editors is, evidently, com- 
posed of men who are well qualified and fitted for conducting 
a college journal. My heart beats with delight to see W. and 
L. represented by such a sterling paper. Though her roll of 
students is short, the composition of the Collegian shows that 
her standard is high. 

I submit a few personals, which you may insert in the next 
number, if you desire : 

Ed. Kandall, '74:-'8, is a student of law at his home in Gal- 
veston, Texas. The fair sex of Galveston say he is a perfect 
Apollo ; the sterner class say that he is wise as was Solomon ; 
and everybody says that when he obtains a license to practice, 
he will be well '' heeled " to fight for a reputation. 

C. W. Smith, '77-9, is temporarily located at El Dorado, 
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Ark. The LitUe Hock Gazette had his name in the pcffional 
column, a few days ago, in this form : " Hon. C. W. Smith, 
&c." The title prefixed leads us to believe his legal talents are 
protruding greatly. Charley contemplates moving to Texas, 
where he will discover lots of poor white folks, mean niggers, 
glass-eyed mustangs, and every imaginable poisonous insect 
from a mosquito up ; besides thousands of wounded men, jim- 
crow lawyers, kill-me-quick doctors, no-account farmers, yankee 
tramps and a few (?) loafers. But after all Texas is a fine 
State, to the truth of which statement we request old Jim to 
bear witness. 

W. D. Vincent, A. M., is professor of Mathematics in Aus- 
tin College, at Sherman, Texas. Vincent is a man of great 
literary attainments and is not equalled in that respect by 
any other member of the faculty. 

S. D. Wood, a graduate of Washington College, resides at 
Tyler, Texas. He was recently editor and proprietor of the 
"Texas Law Journal," but he sold out his paper and has 
resumed the practice of the law. In this connection we would 
mention the name of H. D. Smith, Esq. (not an alumnus) an 
old Lexiugtonian. The latter gentleman was once Justice of 
the Peace in Harrison county, wlience the "J^^^g." At pres- 
ent he is fanning — au revoir Mr. S. 

W. T. Crenshaw, '7C-'78, succeeds \yell at law in Selma, Ala. 
Ere long we expect to see his cognomen high up in the political 
world. 

N. A. Stedraan belongs to the bar of Marshall, Texas. It 
seems he is disgusted with the life of a bachelor, for December 
and matrimony are the only things he thinks about. 

Wishing an abundance of good fortune to the Collegian, 
I am Yours respectfully, Wm. Stkdman. 

Cincinnati, January 30th, 1880. 

To the Editors of the Southern Collegum : 

As the January number is the second Cullel^ian I have 
received since last May, I beg that hereafter my copy be sent 
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to the above address. To those of us who have kept up oar 
association with Lexington and W. and L. U. every number of 
the CoLLEGUN is valuable and welcome ; and if accompanied 
occasionally by a copy of its distinguished cotemporary, the 
Lexington Gazette^ the favor would be appreciated and promptly , 
acknowledged. The two journals of Lexington and vicinity 
might well afford to pool their issues once a month, and thus 
give the outer world a complete index of events in that peace- 
ful vale of learning. 

Since my visit to Lexington, last July, I have seen and 
heard from several Alumni in whom your paper will take 
interest. Enpassant^ I saw Professor Nelson here in August. 
He was partaking of the corporeal comforts of the Hotel 
Emery's Sunday dinner, where he and I met for a few minutes 
after we had both feasted spiritually on a sermon of Eev. Dr. 
Pratt, former pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Lexington. 

Brent, of Covington, Ky., is still driving at the law, and 
pays an occasional visit to Cincinnati. 

Kirtland, former catcher and captain of the W. and L. U. 
B. B. C, first nine, passed through a day or two ago on his 
way to Memphis. 

Dawson, now practising law here, is in New York at present 
on legal business. He is unmarried, still handsome, and is 
succeeding finely in his profession. 

Childers, A. B. and B. L., has left St. Louis, and is prac- 
tising law in New Mexico. 

Price, of St. Louis County, Mo., is following closely the 
bappy fashion of life described in the Second Epode of Horace. 

Bocock, W. K., A. M. of '77, is one of the editors of the 
North Amerieany Philadelphia, the oldest daily in the United 
States, and is successful in his profession. 

I will take this occasion to thank Professor Harris for 
recommending '^ Schmidt's Bhythmic and Metric of th6 Classic 
Languages," which, thanks to his former teaching, I am 
enabled to understand and enjoy. 

The latest " Alumni intelligence " is that Charles K. Whip- 
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pie, now one of the editors of the Louisville Com mcrclaly will 
probably accompany Gen. Eli H. Murray, recently appointed 
Governor of Utah by President Hayes, to Salt Lake City, as 
private secretary of the Governor. 

Very truly yours, John Paul Bocock, 

Berwick CriY, La., Feb. 3, 1880. 

Dear Collegian : — Have just read your last issue through, 
advertisements and all, and have had dear old Lexington so 
vividly recalled that it seems but yesterday I left the campus. 
How like of old the conduct of the dear girls at the celebra- 
tion! 

Evidently the calico man still invests in a pound of Walz & 
Finster's best and a full supply of bristol cards and Faber No. 
3's before venturing to the fair one's door. I suppose he rel- 
ishes just as much as we used to playing the dispatcher of 
morsels sweet and notes still sweeter to favored rivals in the 
audience. It is evident, Mr. Editor, that you do not belong 
to the favored rival class. 

Here are some personals : 

Have just heard from (Jed Effinger. Last October he was 
in Iowa; now he turns up in Nebraska, "snowed up" in 
Omaha. He is on the Engineering Corps of the Union Pacific 
Eailroad, and is the same generous-hearted fellow as of old, with 
a very marked partiality for the girls, who, somehow or other, 
by comparing notes on him, keep him continually in trouble. 
In his last the " big, big D's" are conspicuously absent. 

Walter Hoffman is on the United States Engineer Corps, 
with headquarters at New Orleans. Saw him in Berwick 
sometime ago, where, as assistant in charge of the Survey of 
Vermilion Bayou, he sought information connected with his 
work. Takes calico extensively but devotes himself to one 
pattern. Bad case. 

Mortimer Wisdom is partner in a large wholesale dry goods 
house in New Orleans, while his brother, William B., has a 
flourishing store near Greenville, Miss. Mortimer has half 
interest in a small bundle of dry goods which calls him " pa.'* 
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Frank T. Howard was met some time ago on the Railroad 
Ferry in New Orleans. lie is attending to a sugar plantation, 
and of course is devoted to " lasses." 

Harry Pickles is in New Orleans, a big gun in the militia. 

Horace Dufour and Gab. Santini are both flourishing law- 
yers in New Orleans. 

Duncan Lyle, Sid Moreland and Lee Sellers, are Col. Allan's 
assistants at the McDonough School, near Baltimore. Some- 
time ago, Sid carried off a fine prize microscope over some 
twenty competitors at the Johns Hopkins University. He is 
so confoundedly modest, though, that few of his friends ever 
knew of it. 

Drake Haislip is assistant Prof, of Mathematics at the Lou- 
isiana State University at Baton JRouge, and in the same insti- 
tution, our old friend, Prof. E. S. McCulloch, presides as Prof, 
of Chemistry. 

Clem Wilkinson is practising medicine in Plaquemine Parish, 
Louisiana. 

Don and Murphy Foster are both prominent members of 
the Franklin bar, and the latter has just been elected to the 
State Senate. 

E. B. Kruttschnitt is practising law in New Orleans. In a 
list of eligible bachelors recently published for the benefit of 
the young ladies, the New Orleans Picayune represented him 
as young in years but old in wisdom, and in every respect a 
solid young man. Is a great ladies man and deservedly a 
universal favorite. 

Can think of no one else but myself who am engaged in the 
practice of my profession on the extension of Morgan's Lou- 
isiana & Texas Railroad towards Texas. My headquarters are 
at Burwicks Bay, La., but my duties call me over sixty-four 
miles of railroad northwest of here. Am unmarried still, but 
as it is leap year and not unusual for the profession to receive 
" Proposals," I may not decline all, and remain so long 

Yours, C. E. cxAss of '73. 
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College Ne^vs. 



Foot-ball seems to confine itself exclusively to the first 
months of the scholastic year. Now base-ball and boating are 
the chief features in athletics. Hamilton, Cornell, Bochester, 
Syracuse, Union arid Madison have formed themselves into the 
" New York Inter-Collegiate Base-Ball Association." Each 
nine is to play ten championship games. It would seem, from 
the interest in this sport North, that we in Virginia are behind 
the times ; yet there is not an institution in the State that 
would grant ten days to any athletic association, so that we 
may not expect that base-ball will ever receive so much atten- 
tion among us. 

The coming season promises to be an unusual one in boating 
also. The Harvard and Yale eights have been in training all 
winter, while the most of the other Colleges are preparing for 
the summer races. Columbia was unfortunate enough to Buffer 
a loss similar to that of Courtney ; but all of last year's four 
are back, and they are determined to retrieve their defeat by 
the Fennsylvanians. At Princeton boating seems somewhat 
on the decline, yet they expect to be represented at Philadel- 
phia in June. 

Bicycling is growing in favor among College athletes, the 
Harvard club having a membership of nearly one hundred. 

Yale has withdrawn from the base-ball arena because Rich- 
mond was allowed to play on the Brown Unive]psity nine until 
the time of his engagement with the Worcesters. 

Williams has received a donation for a new gymnasium. It 
is to be erected at once. 

To a regular reader of College papera it is not surprising 
that eo many of our Southern students are attracted to the 
North, There the sessions begin in September and end about 
the middle of Juno, with about three weeks' suspension at 
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Christmas and one at Easter. There the athletic clubs are 
allowed several weeks to contest with their neighbors, so that 
it seems extremely pleasant to an outsider to choose such a 
place to take his degree ; in fact it seems utterly impossible 
that an oarsman or base-ballist should have any time at all for 
study. With us it is entirely different, since it is not unrarely 
the case that men who stand first in their classes take the 
prizes in athletics. Under the existing regime^ it is impossible 
to form any extensive inter-collegiate organizations or make 
the proper use of the material at our disposal. Until college 
authorities in the South are brought to favor athletic sports, 
there is little hope of our ever being able to cope with our 
sister institutions in the North in physical contests. 

The Juniors of Columbia have presented a challenge cup 

for the semi-annual regattas, costing $500. It will be held by 

the winning crew in the class races. 

» 

While returning from their annual supper in Boston, some 
thirty members of the Phi Beta Kappa were assaulted by a 
policeman, who claims that they were drunk and disorderly. 
The matter is to be carried through the courts. — Princetonian. 

Most of the Colleges have been canvassed on the Presiden- 
tial election. Blaine, Grant and Bayard are the leading 
candidates. Considering the influence of the result on the 
Chicago and Cincinnati conventions, it seems a rather useless 
waste of time. 



BY MAIL. 



EXOHAKOES. 

Since our last issue the number of exchanges has so accumu- 
lated, that we are at a loss where to first direct our eyes. 
Glancing at the heap, we are attracted by the dignified mien 
of the Bandolph Macon student who is gathering inspiration 
for the passionate outburst published in the local columns of 
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Grave and Gay. 

" Jane " said her father, " I thought you hated stingy peo- 
ple, and yet your young man — " "Why, pa, who said he i« 
stingy?" '^Oh, nobody," replied pa, "only I could see he 
was a little close, as I passed through the room.'' — Ex. 

A little different from the original. Who was the first curve 
pitcher? Noah; for he pitched the are(i') within and without. 
The game was called on account of the rain, and the plajerB 
went inside. — Ex. 

She: "What do you think of my new shoes?" He: " Oh! 
They're immense." The answer had no apparent effect — 
Trinity Tablet. 

At cards, he said ** Let us play kiss ; *' 

And she ** What do you mean ? 0, 

How can you say a thing like this ? *' 

Then, blushing, to the angry Miss, 

Said he ** I meant kiss-seen e-o." — Acta, 

Scene between Professor and Freshman on Blake Field : 

Prof. — "How dare you swear before me, sir?'* 

Freeh. — (triumphantly). — "How did I know you wanted to 

swear first?" 
After the scene that ensued, the Freshman gathered himself 

up and silently stole away. — Amherst Stvdent. 

"Nature abhors a vacuum," remarked the philosophic prep., 
as he quietly stuffed his inner man from the professor's back 
fruit orchard. " Force is an agent that causes motion," mur- 
mured the prof, as he rose up out of the weeds and gently 
caressed the prep, over the ten foot fence on his pedal tip. — Ex. 

A college student, in rendering to his father an account of 
his term's expenses, inserted, " To charity, $30." His father 
wrote back, "I fear Charity covereth a multitude of sins." — Ex. 
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Scene at tlie church door : Soph. — " Will you please conde- 
Bcend to sacrifice your owa convenience for the sake of my 
extreme felicity, by inserting your five digitals, with a part of 
your contiguous arm, into the regular aperture made by bend- 
ing my elbow against the perpendicular side of my anioutl 
frame ?" Girl — " With the most extreme pleasure." — Ex» 

There is a patient in or^e of the New York hospitals, who 
in his delirium continually calls out, '*Next! Next!" The 
physicians are undecided whether he is a college professor or 
a barber. — Ex, 

AFTEB THE EXAMS. 

He sadly bowed his youthful head. 

With look and gesture sombre ; 
"I trusted to my horse," he said, 
, So now I'm horse du combat / " — Acia. 

One of the Seniors in the Columbia Law School has been 
named " Necessity." They say he '' knows no law.*' — .Eu. 



TRADE NOTES. 



Mr. R. L. Northern has on hand a very nice stock of spring 
goods, to which we would call the attention of the students. 
There is no need for any one to send to the large cities in 
order to get a stylish suit. 

G. B. Larrick & Co. still keep up with the latest styles in 
gentlemen's wear. Their line of hosiery and neck-wear is the 
most beautiful that we have seen in Lexington for a long time. 
Give them a call. 

Get Chittnm to make you a pair of those neat low-quarter 
shoes for the spring, and a pair of dancing pumps. 

Now is the time to begin buggy-riding, and Wright has all 
bis stock in splendid order. 

Miley wants to take some pictures for the boys who are not 
coming back. 



Messrs. TIFFANY & Co.'s 
various departments of design con- 
nected with the diflerent branches of 
their business, enable them to pro- 
duce original and successful draw- 
ings for Prizes, Class Cups, Society 
Badges, Medals and other articles. 

In their Stationery Depart- 
ment the facilities for design- 
ing forms for Commencement 
and other invitations, and exe- 
cuting the A^ ork in the most 
elegant manner are unequaled 
in this country, Correspond- 
ence invited. 

Union Square, New York. 



WTT- 



Pa.r1.se9 Pondei* and Peruse!! 

The invention of that Superior and Complete Sewing Machine (The Family 8ewin{r 
Machine) marks one of the mot»t important eras in the hlHtory of machinery, and when 
we consider its great usefulness and extremely low price ($25), it is very difficult to con- 
ceive of any Invention for domestic use of more or even equal Importance to families. It 
has great capacitv for work ; beautiful, smooth, and quiet movement, rapid execntion, 
certainty and delightful ease of operation, that at once commends It above all others. 
The working parts are all steel, strong and durable, and will last a lifetime ; the bobbina 
hold 100 yards of thread ; the stitch is the firmest of all the stitches made, neat and regu- 
lar, and can be regulated in a moment to sew stitches from an inch in length on coarse 
material down to the finest, so infinitesimal as to be hardly discemable with the naked 
eye, and with a rapidity rendering it impossible to count them as fast as made. It has 
more attachments than any other, and* it does to perfection all kinds of heavy, coarse, 
plain, fine or fancy needle-work with ease, and far less labor than required on other ma- 
chines. It needs no commendation, the rapid sales, increasing demand, and voluntary 
encomiums from the press, and the thousands of families who use them, amply tet*tiiy to 
their undoubted worth as a standard and reliable household necessity, extending its 
popularity each day. Machines sent anywhere to be examined before anv money is paid 
AGENTS WANTED by the Company. Addrc^n them for information. FAMILY 
8EWINQ MACUINE CO., 765 BROADWAY, MEW YOliK, N. Y. 
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THE DRAMA. 




HEN today we witness with admiration the great trage- 
dies of Shakespeare, as exhibited on the stage by a Booth 
or a McCnllongh, or when, convulsed with laughter, we 
see the mean and comic side of humanity held up to ridicule 
by a great comedian, we are apt to think that all this is of a 
comparatively recent origin ; in fact, some are inclined to be- 
lieve that Shakespeare is the only great author of tragedies, 
and that- the production of fine comedies has been confined to 
a few gifted men of recent date. But such is far from being 
the truth. The whole drama had its origin — and a noble one 
it was — in poetic Greece, the home of literature and the fine 
arts. Here were the seeds of the drama first sown by the 
heroic, soul-inspiring deeds of the Persian Wars, when at 
Marathon, at Platea, and at Salamis, the sons of Hellas, sus- 
tained by a patriotic love of country and a holy reverence for 
their gods, withstood the hosts of the Persian invaders and 
drove them back whence they came. 

These seed lay buried in the fertile soil of that heroic spirit, 
that self-consciousness of power and grandeur, which succeeded 
these terrible exertions, until finally in the awful tragedies of 
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Aeschylus, Sophocles and Enripide?, as also in the fiatirical, 
critical comedies of Aristophanes and Menander, they pro- 
duced that rich and abundant harvest of which all the world, 
since the days of these gifted dnimatists, liave been the 
reapers. * 

In the huge amphitheaties of Athens did tliou.ands of noble 
men and women, their minds thoroughly imbued witli the 
wonderful legendary lore of their country, and firmly im- 
pressed with a belief in all their gods sit, often from tl|e rising 
of the sun till the going down of tlic same, and listen enrap- 
tured, as the actors on the stige told of the terrible madness 
and mighty deeds of Ajax; or of the unbearable and unde- 
served sufierings of Oedipus, guided and tenderly cared for in 
l^is blind wanderings by the gentle hands of his faithful 
daughters, during that miserable exile in which the cowardice 
of his ungrateful sons had left him; or of the insatiable rape 
of Medea, who glared with the looks of an enraged li<me>s on 
her own children, and sought their death, because she had 
baien deserted by her bi^^bind for the love of another woman; 
^r of the devoted self-s orifice of Alcestis, who died that her 
husband might live, l.ut while on her way to the tomb was 
f^natcheJ by the mighty Hercules from the arms of Death, aa 
^ reward for her noble ('eed ; or again, as they heard criticised^ 
often with severest satire, the leading ideas and prominent 
men of their own times, some being enraged, while others 
ifiere delighted, according as their sympathies were for or 
9gi^inst the unfortunate object held up to ridicule. 

Here, in the theatre, were principles of philosophy and poli- 
ties taught to audieiiees alwaj's ready to listen and quick to 
appreciate the point of every speech or play. The amusement 
ayer, all the notable sayings that had been uttered were treas- 
ured up in the minds of the heaicr-^, and afterwards in the 
market place, or at any convenient place in the streets of the 
city, were freely discussel, not so much with reference to their 
beauty as to their truth. Henco every dramatist was also a 
teacher, apd such he must recognize himself to be while 
^rUiug} l.e^t he aljow one of his characters to utter an im- 
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propef sentiment — one unsuited to the tastes or belief of IM 
pfeople — and he hitnself be compelled to pay the penalty bjf 
banishment. Such was the Greek drama, and such were f hd 
Audiences that listened both for pleasure and instruction, whdri 
the theatre was the resort for the greatest and most learned 
men of Greece, when philosophy and art flourished, and Athens 
was in her prime. 

The drama continued high in literary favor until the daf*k- 
hess of the middle ages overshadowed all Europe, wheii 
science, philosophy, and every thought of the mental pdwfert 
of man, were drowned in the flood of the barbaric hosts, which 
poured over the civilized world, and swallowed up in its dapft- 
eious bosom every vestige of refinement and cultivation by 
which the world was then enlightened. 

And yet, while the terrible ravages of the barbarians werd 
feweeping over the length and breadth of the land, emptying 
houses of their inmates and then burning them to the ground, 
i*eddening the streams with the blood of human victims, 
piercing the skies with the shrieks of their dying agotiids, 
blackening all the face of the earth, until it was said by th6 
great leader himself that the grass would never grow ag&iii 
where the steed of Attila had trodden — ^yet, I say, while alt 
these terrible and real tragedies were being enacted, with thd 
broad lands of Europe for a stage and countless hosts of hu- 
manity for the actors, they were working a great and lasting 
good to the future generations of men. From the time of the 
Emperor Augustus, who sat upon his imperial throne oh thd 
lofty hills of Rome and swayed his sceptre over all the civilized 
world, the manhood of Rome had begun to wane. Her artiiii 
had carried the fear of her name to all the peoples and natioDi 
of the globe, until finally they were stopped because the sourc© 
of conquests was exhausted — there were no more worlds ttJ 
conquer. Then, as is always the case, when the need for exer- 
tion and privation ceased, the desire for luxury and the pleas^ 
nres of vice began. The wealth and corruption of the Roman 
nobles became almost inconceivable. The bravery of thiB rate 
and the virtue of the women — the two great bulwarks o^ 
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every nation, at tlie same time the foundation stones and the 
battlements of her power, were lost. Kome, the mother of 
Keguliis and Lucretia, was given up to scenes of wildest de- 
bauchery and unlin)ited indulgence of passion. Society had 
reached its lowest ebb, all the glory of man as a creature of 
God had vanished, when tlie host of the barbarians, fierce and 
cruel, but strong and sturdy, came to sweep from the face of 
the earth these disgraceful relics of a formerly noble race of 
men, to purge a grand country of theso useless burdeners of 
the soil, or at least to fuse into their veins new blood, new 
energy, new life — to arrest and set back the march of civiliza- 
tion, but only to start it on a new and better basis. 

It may seem to some that all this is a diversion from niy 
subject — that it is a history not of the drama, but of the general 
progre-s of civilization tlirough tlic years succeeding the fall 
of Greece. Yet a moment's thought will explain my object ; 
for the histories of theie two things are interwoven. The 
rise and progress of the drama are not accidental circumstances, 
entirely unconnccteJ with all other events in the history of 
the nation. It takes its rise and derives its sustenance from a 
certain existing spirit of the people, and where this necessary 
condition is lacking, the drama is lacking. And we must ac- 
cordingly look into the history of the world to seek for the 
causes which have given rise to tlie drama in some ages and 
countries, and to account for its absence in others, to explain 
the tremendous leap it took from Greece to England over a 
chasm of many centuries. 

Even Rome produced no great drama. And why ? Her 
people were certainly a noble race ; they were certainly the 
authors of tremendous exertions and heroic deeds ; she seems 
to have experienced everything which is cnpable of rousing the 
soul of man and inspiring him to ^T:i:id and noble thoughts. 
Her splendid accomplishments surely formed a rich ground- 
work upon which to frame interesting plots and a fertile source 
of the fruits of the imagination. Nor were her sons poor in 
genius, incapable of expressing great thoughts in great words. 
To prove this we have only to glance down the catalogue of 
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her historians and pocts^ and note, as we read, the names of 
Csesar, Cicero, Juvenal, Horace, Ovid, and many others who 
have bequeathed to the world a rich legacy of noble literary 
productions. If, then, there were events sufficient to justify 
the expectation of a great drama, and there was genius capable 
of producing, then why was it not produced ? From the sim- 
ple fact that the Koman authors were imitators of the Greeks; 
and as imitations rarely attain the worth of the original, but 
generally succeed in copying the imperfections, while they miss 
the perfections, so the Roman dramatists have failed in pro- 
ducing any works w^hich can be given a place in the first rank; 
for while some, as the slave Terence, have produced works of 
great merit, yet ill do they compare with Sophocles of the 
Greeks, or in later days, to Shakespeare of the English. And 
as the world is ever eager in the search for something new, it 
has disdained to exalt the Roman imitations when it could ob- 
tain the Grecian originals ; and thus the great city of the seven 
hills has failed to leave to the world any drama worthy of her 
dme as a monument in future ages to the glory of her past. 

With the decline of Rome came on the impenetrable dark- 
ness of the middle ages, when for many centuries nothing was 
heard but the furious clash of arms ; when brother was turned 
against brother and father against son ; when, under the great 
feudal system, every nobleman was a king, and every king was 
at war with his neighbor, and the nearer the relation the more 
bitter the feud. Suddenly, above the din of these petty wars 
between rival kings, is heard the voice of Peter the Hermit 
directing the attention of all true, enlightened sons of chivalry 
and followers of Jesus Christ to the temple of Jerusalem in 
the sacriligeous hands of the Eastern pagans, bringing the 
mighty battle-axe of Richard, Coeur de Leon, in contact with 
the keen scimitar of Saladin, uniting all Europe around the 
tomb of Christ, subduing internal quarrels by common exter- 
nal cares. But soon interest in this new idea is exhausted ; 
England, France, Spain, Germany, once more break all the ties 
that bind them together, and shape their courses in paths 
thenceforth divergent. During all this length of time men 
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were too busy to think of writing plays ; they were too miich 
Engaged in the dread realities of life to think of itnitating 
them on the stage ; all thought was absorbed in the preserva- 
tion of life, and not in the enjoyment of it. But, the Cmsadea 
being over, each country again separated from the rest and 
turned upon itself, feudalism begins to crumble, men are 
allowed more freedom and more time to think and writd. 
Then what country is it to which we would look for the great- 
est productions ? What country is it which we would exi>cct 
to infuse into its literature all the wonderful stories of energy, 
of life, of hidden thought, that through these long and turbu- 
lent ages, from the fall of Rome to the close of the Crusades, 
had been gradually accumulating in the minds of men, and 
only waiting for the time to arrive when men could rest from 
physical labor, to be embalmed in a literature that would cap- 
tivate the world by its magnificence, and preserve without 
decay the splendid material from which it had been produced \ 
What country is it, I say, to which we would look for such an 
accomplishment ? It is to England, jit is to the English peo- 
ple, to the English mind, that we would look for the attain- 
ment of so grand an object. Iler history from the earliest 
date shows her people to have been brave and independent in 
thought and deed. The Britons, the Eomans, the Saxons and 
the Danes had all been races of men of the strongest wills 
and the greatest force of character. Overcome by the Nor- 
mans, they were brought in contact with the refinement of the 
outside world just enough to polish off some of the ragged 
points of their character, but not enough to give them that 
cloying smoothness and supei-ficial elegance of the French. 
They remained men of their own thoughts, original and prac- 
tical. And these are the men to whom we must look to per- 
form the great work proposed, and not to men that are contin- 
ually thinking of elegance and art, and are content to copy 
what has gone before, and are afraid to be original. 

It is true that when the English began to write they did 
copy to some extent— indeed, I may say to a large extent^^^ 
after the models of France, Italy and Spain. But to this they 
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were driven by the fact that they were new in the art ; an4 
just as a young writer is compelled to take some model of style 
and some time for practice before he can dare to b3 truly origi- 
nal, so the English at first were compelled to copy after the 
literature of other countries more advanced in civilization, be-» 
fore tliey acquired sufficient skill to warrant them in throwing 
aside every model aiid relyiuir wholly on their own resources. 

But onlv a century or two was ncee. sarv. Chaucer Leffan 
to be original ; he was, as those who are familiar with his 
works tell us, in part an originator and in part an imitator. 
But his age was only a forerunner of that giant age of literar 
ture from the middle of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
seven'^ecnth centuries, the greatest dramatic age that the world 
has ever seen, and very probably the greatest that it will ever 
see ; when the e tage, from rather a low position, was raifrcd to 
the very first rank of popularity, not mcrily with the vulgar — 
tho:e uninitiated into polite society — but the highest and most 
learned people of the age and country. Lords and ladies, 
dukes and duchesses, flocked to see the tragedies of Macbeth or 
Othello. Queen Elizabeth herself, surrounded by the mosfc 
splendid court that England ever witnessed, encircled by th^ 
greatest intellects that ever ruled a kingdom, listened delighted 
as she heard from the mouth of the king of dramatists, of the 
woes of King Lear, of the ambition of Richard the Third, of 
the madness of Hamlet, or the avarice of Shylock. OnCe 
more the stage had reached its former grandeur, and the drama 
of the seventeenth century, in which the plays of Shakespeare, 
accompanied by those of less distinguished authors, shine as one 
grand sun surrounded by inferior suns, blazed forth unequaled, 
and I might almost say unapproached, by anything that the 
world has ever seen. Shakespeare, Ben Johnson, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Marlowe, Ford, Massinger, and a score of others — -. 
wljat a galaxy of names ! and all turning their attention to the 
stage. What else could have been expected than what was 
produced ? How could such men fail to produce such a light 
in the literary world as would never be extinguished? If it 
were permitted to make a comparison with another object of 
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nature, I might say that in the history of the world, the litera- 
ture of the seventeenth centnry, having drawn its strength, 
derived its nourishment, from the deep and fertile soil of past 
ages, was like a rose wet with the dew of morning, ere the 
Bcorching beams of the noonday sun have deprived it of its 
freshness or withered up its petals, and in the centre of this 
rose, surrounded by all its beauty and its perfume, containing 
the seed from which was to spring others similar, but inferior, 
is the drama. 

Since the days of Shakespeare, many fine plays have been 
produced and have met with the approval of admiring audien- 
ces, but none to rival those of the great Master, the great mind* 
reader of the world, in which are combined vast stores of 
grandeur, sublimity, pathos, wit, humor, and every other feel- 
ing of the human breast; at one time portraying some grand 
burst of passion, at another the piteous tones of appeal, or argu- 
ments of closest logic, then again the wild madness of a maniac, 
or the sad lament of injured virtue. 

It seems almost incredible that all this should be the product 
of a single mind ; yet it is true, we have the works themselves, 
all, with two or three exceptions, bearing the impress o\ the 
same author, all collected under his name as a monument to 
the glory of England, and everlasting food for the stage, an 
inexhaustible store of material upon which to try the genius 
of great actors, and with which to please the minds of listening 
and admiring humanity, while it cultivates the taste and excites 
the admiration of all. 

This leads me on to speak of the stage as regards its effect 
on society, and I ask what is its effect ? Is it a good or a bad 
one ? A few things relative to this point are certain ; one is 
that it has immense power in one way or the other ; another is 
that the effect should be a good one ; and another is that it 
originally was a good one. In the first place, on the stage all 
ideas, whether intended only to please or to instruct, whether 
their effect on the mind be good or bad, are certainly pre- 
sented in a form most calculated to produce firm and lasting 
impressions ; for here they are held up, are presented throuj^h 
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the medium of sight and sound; wo se3 living persons on 
the stage ; we see them act and liear them speak just as per- 
sons oflf the stage ; we imagine tliat we see enacted before our 
ejes a real scene in human life, and this objective impression 
made on the senses i.*, when the acting is well done, one which 
can never be approached by a mere description, one which 
will fix itself on the memory end remain indelibly stamped 
there. Who that has seen Booth render Richard the III, or 
riamltt, could ever forget it ; who has not experienced and who 
will not admit the difference in the impressions made on his 
mind by the simple reading of either of these plays, and. by 
seeing them acted out on the boards by this great Tragedian I 
To read the story of Rip Van Winkle, it seems a simple little 
episode in the life of an old German settler in the early history 
of New York ; as related by Washington Irving it is pleasant 
to read, but after having accomplished the object of whiling 
away very agreeably a few moments of spare time, wonld 
scarcely leave a trace on the memory, except that it is some im- 
probable account of some man having slept for twenty years. 
But let Joe Jeiferson put this piece on the stage, and what a 
wonderful amount of to'.ichiiig pathos and of the jolliest wit 
and humor does he infas3 into it I Did you ever see it, reader? 
If go, can you ever forget that night at the foot of the Catskill 
mountains, when'Rip's infuriated wife drove him, amid the 
peals of the thunder, the flash of the lightning and the pelting 
of the rain, out into the darknes.^? It seems to me now as 
though I could eee the old man as he stops at the opened door, 
comes back, hugs his little girl to his rough breast, in broken 
accents tells her gco:l-bje, and then with one farewell look, 
rushes forth into the cruel storai that howls without. 

These vivid impressions only sliow the power of the stage, 
what a wonderful influence it may have on the mind. If then 
this influence cauld be made refining instead of degrading, thq 
stage might become, as I have formerly said was the case, when 
the glory of the Athenian stage was at its height, one of the 
most pleasant and cfiectivc vehicles for the instruction, culti- 
vation and refinement of Eoci^ity. 
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At present, however, tliis is far from being the case. The 
itiflaenee of the stage, at present, not only cannot be said to 
be beneficial, bnt must be allowed on the whole to be absolutely 
injurious to the taste and morals of the country. The people 
of a community may be treated some half dozen or so times in 
a season to a first-class play, by a first-class actor; but outside 
of these, many are continually spending their time and money 
in witnessing some utterly indifferent tragedies or low come- 
dies, and some even worse may be debasing their morals by 
the indecent sights in one of the many Vaudevilles that are 
scattered over our countrv. 

It is a lamentable fact that such is the case, but it is never- 
theless true, and the immoral tendency of such plays on the 
mass of the people is the only argument, and a good one we 
naust admit it to be, which a moJerate, sensible preacher can 
bring to bear against the theatre ; and this is the only reason 
why some conscientious christian people refuse to attend the 
theatre even to witness go d plays, since they think that their 
going would encourage others to go also, and that while they 
themselves might be able to distinguish between the good and 
bad, and to resist the temptation to see the bad, these others 
might not be able so to do. No one with any reason whatever 
would say that the witnessing of a standard play by a noted 
actor is wrong or injurious; on the contrary, all would admit 
such a thing to bs beneficial and enlightening; but it is these 
opera troupes, vaudevilles, and generally indifferent or im- 
moral plays that have raised this great hue and cry against the 
theatre, and unless crushed they are bound in the end to pro- 
duce one of two ends, either to degrade the tastes of the people 
to their own level, or to sink the whole stage into disrepute, 
and thus blot out from the peo2)le one of the most entertaining 
and instructive of all amusements, and one which is in itself 
its innocent and as moral as any that can be afforded. 
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'0 institution of ojr country or of the civilized world ha^ 
been made the subject of more searching and persistent 
agitation than the present jury system. One of thqeq 
time-honored institutions, whose antiquity gives them a kind 
of sacredness in the eyes of many, it has been none the mor^ 
successful in escaping the restless fault-finding of modern seep- 
ticism. 

Between the attacks of those who oppuse and the laudation 
of those who defend it, the jury system is described as "the 
Palladium of our liberties," and. as "the embodyment of 
tyranny and oppression," ''justly the boast of England and 
America," and at the same time " a disgrace to a civilized 
people, contributing little towards a pure administration of 
justice." The truth might perhaps lie between these two ex- 
tremes ; then the system would be neither good nor bad, useful 
nor harmful, but simply and utterly indifferent, which is ab- 
surd. So there is but one course open to us, to examine the 
arguments jpro and couy and after sifting them as free as maj 
be from error, candidly to weigh them and decide upon their 
respective importance. Those then who favor this " Palladium 
ot our liberties," claim that the great excellence of the system^ 
is that it is a trial by one's peers. Is this true? Hardly ; for 
in the first place, the poorer classes who above all others fill 
the annals of criminal trials, must be excluded from the jurj 
box because of their want of information and comparatively 
$mall interest in the public welfare, and by these means, that 
equality between jurors and judged, which is the boast of the 
Bystem, is destroyed. 

In England, to be a juror a person must have a certain in* 
come, and the same is the case in France, where attention ig 
also paid to particular eircumstances of rank ; so that from th^ 
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infinite gradations and varieties of property, edncation, opin- 
ions, and innumerable outward circumstances, instead of full 
equality, we generally find the greatest inequality between the 
jurors and the accused. The same is true in America, where 
however sceiiiinprly equal in the eye of the law, no two men 
are exactly equal in respect to the most momentous requisitions 
in a juror. Then we are getting to have just as much of the 
miserable aristocracy of class over here as in the mother coun- 
tries. So it would b3 simply impossible to bring together 
twelve men, even approximately the equals of one person. 
Supposing however such a thing to be possible, the jury, in 
declaring the accused to be guilty, cast a stain upon their own 
character, for do they not thereby claim equality with a crimi- 
nal? 

The jury is boasted of as an impartial body giving its de- 
cision unbiased by any ulterior motives whatever. But this 
requirement conflicts with the former, since if there is any 
object whatever to be gained by a trial by one's equals, it is 
that the jury should sympathize with the accused, and thus 
be more inclined to ler.iency than an indlflerent superior, as 
indeed the admirers of the system openly boast. That juries 
almost invariably favor the criminal, that they generally show 
a repugnancy to convict; that being subject to the same laws, 
and liable to the same prosecution as the party on trial, they 
have a natural tendency to sympathize with him ; that the ac- 
cused has the right of pcremptoiily challenging the fitness of 
a certain number of persons to sit as jurors, which is a provis- 
ion founded in great humanity and tenderness towards persons 
accused ; all this is not only true but urged as an advantage of 
the system. Besides this, there are, as we shall show, certain 
kinds of oflenecs where the mere suspicion is enough to preju- 
dice the jury against the accuse;], and others wlierc* they will 
not conxict en conclusive evidence. 

Indeed, a system of jurisdiction could hardly be invented 
less partial than this of ''impartial juries." The populai* as- 
sembly, although apt to be biased by excitement or passion, 
was as likely to bo biased one way as another; while the im* 
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partial juror is almost universally prejudiced on the side of 
mercy, and antagonistic to the golden maxim : '' Let no guilty 
man escape." A court, on the other hand, comprised of judges 
well vereed in the law, and in every way the superiors of the 
accused, is by its very nature calmly indifferent to all ulterior 
motives, and as likely to treat the criminal with pitiless severity 
and stern justice as with benignant fairness and condescending 
compassion. 

Another great beauty of the system, if we may believe its 
defenders, is that its verdict is required to be unanimous; 
Twelve men of different calibre of mind, different education, 
and different manner of thinking, are required to agree ex- 
actly, each being under oath to decide justly and honestly in 
accordance with his own individual opinion, without allowing 
himself to be biased in the slightest degree by the opinion of 
any other person. Should the poor jury be unable to come to 
a decision, they are brutally shut up under lock and key like 
80 many recalcitrant criminals, denied everything but the 
necessaries of life, without sleep, except such as they may find 
on chairs or floor; and if, after being subjected to such coer- 
cion — for coercion it undoubtedly is — for thirty-six or forty- 
eight hoars, the stubbornness of their indecision remains un- 
broken, they are allowed to depart to their several homes and 
spend a week or two in repairing the injuries suffered by their 
businccs during their enforced absence. Supposing, then, that 
one conscientious juror forms a decision upon the case contrary 
to that of the remaining eleven, we easily see that he must 
take one of two lines of action — either he must submit to a 
long and tedious imprisonment, through no fault of his own— 
an imprisonment uncheercd by the smallest communication 
with his family or the outside world, embittered by the re- 
proaches of his fellow-prisoners for retaining them in the same 
durance vile, and, if he is a man of any consideration for the 
comfort of others, tormented by his own reflections on their 
discomfort, while in the world outside his business may be 
seriously damaged, his house may be on fire, his wife may be 
dying, his daughter may have eloped with his worst enemy, 
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and all for the want of hie tiinelj presence — or he must decide 
to perjure himself hy giving np his honest opinioDy with 
irremediable loss of £elf respect. !Nor is this the end of hi« 
debasement ; but if, after having returned to the court-room, 
either paKy inclines to doubt the unanimity of the verdict, 
the jurors are asked separately if they agree to it, and onr con- 
scientious juror is compelled to lie brazenly in open court. 
What wonder, then, that the office of juror is detested and 
feared by everybody ? 

The average juror follows the second course, content, under 
the pressure of discomfort, to perjure his honor rather than 
submit to the coercion ; but should he persist, like an honest 
man, in maintaining his decision in opposition to the rest, the 
jury is at length dismissed, the case left undecided, and the 
cost thereof, perhaps amounting to thousands, wasted to no 
purpose. So we see that the attempt to render the decision 
just, by compelling it to be unanimous, defeats its own end by 
coercing the juror to break his oath to give a just decision ac- 
cording to his best judgment. 

Another provision designed for the same end, and likewise 
defeating that end, is that which provides that the jury be 
formed of men who declare themselves not to have come to 
any decision in regard to the case. No one with any powers 
of observation will maintain that a man capable of coming to 
a decision on any subject, and possessing information in regard 
thereto, will fail to form his opinion upon receiving the infor- 
mation. That in regard to the average case of importance 
many facts and more opinions are in everybody's mouth and 
in the columns of the newspapers, is equally undeniable. 
Hence a man, to be eligible to the jury, must be either totally 
oblivious to that which is the common talk of his neighbors, 
which is absurd ; or else he must be incapable of coming to a 
decision where every hod-carrier has his pet opinion, and so 
incapacitated for deciding upon the case as a juror ; or, finally, 
he must be guilty of falsehood in declaring that he has not 
formed an opinion where he has formed one, and thus be un- 
worthy to fill a position of such grave importance as the joror^Sy 
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where sincerity and honesty are the first requisites. It i^ ttUd 
that should the future juror own to having corae to a decision 
npon the case, the judge then asks him if he can do the pris^ 
oner justice, and, on receiving an affirmative answer, allows 
him to be sworn ; but this only increases the folly and renders 
it more apparent ; for the claims of fairness and impartiality 
requiring the juror to be unprejudiced in favor of one party 
or the other, the would-be juror denies and affirms theBame 
proposition almost in the same breath, viz: that he can do the! 
accused justice, and that too in open court, before a crowd of 
assembled witnesses, thus proving conclusively, either that ho 
has little regard for truth, or that he is of a weak and vaci- 
lating judgment ; or, finally, that he is unconscious of a mani- 
fest falsehood, and incapacitated for discerning one in a wit- 
ness, even when uttered in the same breath with a contrary 
truth. 

Another feature of the system on which its defenders love 
to expatiate is its antiquity. Nobody knows when was the 
origin of juries. Traced far back through the dim twilight 
of semi-barbarism, their source becomes finally hidden in the 
night of prehistoric times. They may have been brought by 
the Saxons from their birth-place on the Ganges, or in somd 
hidden recess of the vast wastes of Asia ; or they may be in- 
digenous in the isles of Britain, fostered there from the begin- 
ning by some half animal, prehistoric race. However that 
may be, as they are certainly very old, they are, I suppose, en- 
titled to some curious consideration ; but that antiquity alone 
is any proof of merit no one will affirm who does not desire 
the return of feudalism or slavery, the oldest of all the bar- 
barisms of mankind. 

That the antiquity of the jury system is an excellent argu- 
ment for its abolition is not hard to prove. No one will claim 
that the enlightenment and learning of the nineteenth century 
is inferior to that of the Saxons in the first, or whenever else 
this "noblest form of policy ever invented on earth" was 
originated. Now it is a puzzling question to us, this model of 
jndiciarie?. What, then, must it have been to these naked 
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savages, who never saw a newspaper ? Verily they mnst have 
been endowed with superhuman intelligence in those days, to 
be able, without the example of an older system, without the 
first principles of morality, without one ray of enlightenment, 
without Christianity, and without clothes, to form a system of 
judiciary at which the present age can only gape in wonder, 
that so divine a form of policy should have been granted to 
men. Well is it for the age that we have learned more about 
the Divine Being than the imaginative old heathen of claHsic 
times, eke might these would-be wor.4iippers of the jury sys- 
tem be tempted to bear this Child of the Ages to the skieft, 
and ascribe its origin to the gods. Indeed, if it really is so 
wonderful a creation as they say, it would be much more 
plausible to claim that it came down from Heaven, than that 
it was forhned out of the unassisted wisdom of a few painted 
savages. 

Let us not then be blinded by all this barbaric tinsel hung 
about the jury system, nor struck dumb with veneration at its 
hoary appearance ; but let us boldly examine it and severely 
test its weakness and its strength, just as we most assuredly 
would, were it a creation of our own time and genius. Hav- 
ing then noticed some of its alleged beauties, let us now turn 
our attention to a few of its more glaring defects. 

First, juries are more profitable to the lawyer than to the 
people. It is the nature of all men to be led by their passions 
rather than by thtir reason. How truly must this be the case 
where the judges are simple farmers unaccustomed to weigh- 
ing argument or detecting falsehood ! The advocate is one 
trained to handle such people, and the cause is the property, 
the liberty or the life of a fellow-citizen ! The lawyer who 
knows how to play upon the weak points of the jury, to hide 
the argument in bombastic parades of sentiment, to reach the 
will of the juryman by appeals to his heart, or by making the 
matter appear one of self-interest, touching the juror s own pros- 
perity and happiness; to bring into play that powerful engine 
of selfishness, against which no man's decision is impregnable, 
he has need of little knowledge of law and less power (rf intel- 
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lect, to make his living by the pursuit of law. And here we 
begin to perceive a little of the true nature and object of the 
system. Should the judiciary be composed of judges versed 
in the law, they would have little need of the services of at- 
torneys to elucidate the case ; and that Icaeh, which has so long 
and so industriously sucked the life-blood of prosperity; that 
incumbrance, which has so long hindered the march of pro- 
gress ; that robber, living only by the misfortunes of others ; 
in short, that very useless and malignant creature, the lawyer, 
could be very well dispensed with. The judges need only to 
hear the witnesses, examine the law, and decide the matter 
without more ado. 

Our jury, then, seems but a very cunningly-arranged piece 
of barbarism, designed not so much for the subversion of jus- 
tice (as would at first appear), as for a means of support to a 
vast army of non-producing gentlemen, too lazy to work, too 
well dressed to beg, and too cowardly openly to steal. True, 
it generally accomplishes both these ends ; for when a jury is 
torn and distracted by the noise of contending attorneys, it 
must be an even chance whether they shall decide justly or 
not. 

Delay is another fault of the system. This arises partly 
from the necessity of employing counselors to argue tjhe case 
before the jury. These counselors must endeavor, to the best 
of their cunning, by drowning all the facts deep under a tor- 
rent of words, to make black seem white and falsehood truth* 
To accomplish this, requiring time, it often happens that, after 
hearing the witnesses on both sides, and plainly establishing 
the truth, the court is compelled to wait two or three days, 
while the counsel are subverting justice and blinding the jury 
as well as they can, so tenacious is the judgment of its common- 
sense decisions. 

Again, the system is enormously expensive. This follows 
partly from three of the above considerations. It is expensive 
directly on account of the delay in rendering the verdict, and 
this delay arises from the unwieldiness of the system itself, 
from the necessity for attorneys and their slow trickery, and 
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from requiring a uDanimons decision. It is expeneiTe indi- 
rectly, in that it is a means of subsistence to thousands of 
lawyers, who, while as non-producers they must be fed and 
clothed at the expense of the producing class, at the same 
time, as professional gentlemen, they must be fed far higher 
and clothed far finer than the producers themselves. Now, 
everybody knows that the number of lawyers in our country 
is great, yet few have any idea of the vastness of their multi- 
thde or the extravagance of their mode of life. In these days 
of retrenchment and economy, this argument alone should be 
sufficient to produce its overthrow. 

One of the gravest charges against trial by jury is the great 
uncertainty which it brings into litigation. A suitor, anxious 
to know the result of a trial by jury can seldom get fix)ra his 
advisers anything more than an assurance that his case looks 
promising, qualified by the common form observation that it 
is impossible to say what view the jury may take of it ; while, 
on the other hand, if the case is to be tried before a judge, it 
is practicable in most cs^es to predict, with considerable accu- 
racy, what the judgment will be. The reason is obvious : the 
judge sees through the case clearly, as an expert always will. 
If he does not, he is unworthy of the bench. But the jury 
are novices at such cases, easily blinded, and, as we explained 
above, purposely so blinded as to render their decision a mere 
thing of chance. 

That system is incomparably the best which most frequently 
allows a man in doubt or difficulty to learn with certainty be- 
forehand what he may safely do, what he may rightfully claim, 
and what he may prudently refuse. With the jury system, 
the number of such cases is unquestionably diminished. For 
criminal cases especially, there is hardly any more uncertain 
or fluctuating form of decision than the trial by jurors, who, 
without imparting to others the grounds of their decision, and 
without even settling any just grounds in their own minds, 
decide, as Socrates so aptly describes the Athenians to hare 
done, '^neither rationally nor irrationally, but just as they 
happen to.^' The jury give their verdict on the slightest and 
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moftt remote evidence where the offense in question is a theft, 
robbery, fraud or the like. The instances in which the inno- 
eence of persons condemned for such offenses afterwards ap- 
pears are therefore constantly increasing \ and the explanation 
is in the character of the jury. Taken from among men of 
business in the middle class, they naturally (?) feel more hos- 
tility to a thief or a swindler than to a murderer. 

The personal feeling of the jury, and the light in which 
they regard the accused, often determine what the verdict will 
be before the trial is begun. It has been proposed in Germany 
to make juries give their reasons for their verdict ; but this 
only shows that the nature of tlie institution is not understood. 
An exhibition of their reasons comports as little with their 
nature as a further examination by a different tribunal. The 
verdict of the jury comes like a decree of fate, without being 
capable of justification, examination or amendment ; for the 
whole of the decision rests on things which cannot be a second 
time exhibited with exactly the same modifications — the de- 
portment of the accused and the witnesses, the individual and 
momentary dispositions of the jurors, the peculiar happiness 
and persuasiveness of the attorney in the choice of language, 
argument, or appeal. A jury, which in most cases must con- 
sist of men of little education, cannot be guided in theil* con- 
clusions by legal rules of evidence, but only by their general 
impressions from the whole train of circumstances ; and on 
this account their verdicts are not the proper subjects of re- 
version. There are prejudices of class, prejudices of sex, and 
prejudices of all kinds, which on most subjects render the jury 
a very unsatisfactory tribunal. There are questions of fact so 
closely associated with questions of law, that the jury is not 
always to be trusted to decide them — questions so intricate as 
to baffle any but the most highly trained minds — and many 
questions upon which the twelve men in the box are sorely 
tempted to give a twist to their finding upon facts, in order to 
checkmate what they imagine — perhaps rightly, perhaps 
wrongly — to be an objectionable rule in law. Add to this that, 
in the oral proceedings before the jury, every means is given 
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for the operation of sophistry, and tlie excitement of the pas- 
sions, and that the grounds of defense and accusation, often 
infinitely numerous, cannot be fairly examined and compared 
with each other — which is a process only possible when the 
judge fonns his opinion from the written documents — and you 
begin to perceive how slippery and unreliable a body the jury 
is, and how necessary to its existence it is that its deliberations 
should be secret. The veil which is cast over the deliberations 
of fhe jury is perhaps the one thing which saves the " palla- 
dium of national liberty " from immediate abolition. If it 
were possible to obtain a verbatim report of what was said 
and done in jury rooms within a single week, the ancient in- 
stitution would be doomed forever. 

The last objection to juries in America which we propose to 
notice is this : It is a form of trial antagonistic to tfie funda- 
mental j>rinciples of republican government and constitutional 
liberty. Though the criminal is one of the people, though the 
crime, if committed, is committed against the peace and pros- 
perity of the people, though the cost of the trial is met by the 
people, and though the criminal, if convicted, is to be impris- 
oned or otherwise punished at the expense of the people, and, 
if cleared, will be received back into the bosom of the people, 
nevertheless neither are the people allowed to elect the jurors, 
nor are they, when picked out by the sheriflf, in the least de- 
gree responsible to the people for the justice of their sentence, 
but constitute for the time being an irresponsible oligarchy, in 
whose mercy the honor, liberty, property or life of the citizen 
is placed, to be disposed of according to their sovereign 
pleasure. 
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■NE of the greatest poets that the world has ever seen, after 
delineating with all the power of his consummate genius 
the passions of men and tracing the legends of the richest 
of heathen mythologies, has at once in a mock-epic both em- 
balmed his own spirit and exhibited the perfection of his art. 
Since the Greek many have followed the example ol the Rats 
and the Frogs. Why ? After serious matters we turn our 
minds the more readily to trifles. After having witnessed the 
struggles of heroes and the magnificent display of the power 
of the gods, we turn to comedy, caricature and wit, and we 
feel instinctively that the subjects with which it deals more 
nearly concern us. In comedy we are all equal. We treat 
one another like familiar companions. A man is seen striding 
along, his eyes fixed on the stars. " Ho, my good friend," 
we say, " pray stop, sir, and consider whether you are really 
acting the part of a wise man, or whether you are making a 
fool of yourself !" Such is the spirit and essence of all come- 
dy. The preposterous is sure to meet with ridicule. We all 
join in the laugh, and thus arc both instructed and amused. 

People often complain that they remember what is trivial, 
and forget what is worthy to be remembered. Now if we 
follow the rule which Boileau lays down, namely: that the 
grandeur and sublimity of a passage is to be estimated by the 
permanent effect which it produces, and that, too, independent 
of the language in which the thought is conveyed, we might 
well hesitate to bestow these names upon some narratives of 
the exploits of demigods and heroes, and bestow them upon 
what at first sight might appear very commonplace. For ex- 
ample, what thoughts could be more simple, or more common, 
as for that matter, than those of Gray's Elegy ; yet they are 
truly sublime — not in the sense of being terrible, but as mak- 
ing an impression that will last, stirring the soul to its very 
depths. It matters not how a sublime thought is conveyed. 
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It may well be through the mouth of a jester. " The source 
of comedy is often placed close by the fountain of tears." 
Greatness is only relative. The tone and manner of the speak- 
er often constitute the whole difference between the grave 
and comic in real life. This consideration justifies Shakspeare 
in blending the two. However paradoxical it may appear, a 
tear is often comic — a smile is often sublima 

Let no one therefore censure Le Lutrm as a mere jeu 
(Tesprii^ without purpose, of little weight. "What wonld yon 
think of the critic who should gravely counsel us to throw out 
the fools of Shakspeare, and retain only that portion of his 
plays which is clearly of a serious character ? IIow often docs 
a well-turned comic expression carry conviction, when long 
pages of dry dissertation have proved unavailing ! He who 
passes lightly over the comic characters of Shakspeare, can 
only half comprehend his genius. It would be indeed as if a 
painting of one of the great masters were hung withont fram- 
ing in a cow-shed, still beautiful indeed, but obscured by the 
meanness of its surroundiugB, a diamond begrimed with mud 
and unable longer to send forth its dazzling reflections. More 
than this, we would take away that which is essential ; we 
would take a figure from the midst of the painting, and thus 
destroy the beauty and harmony of the parts. But we will 
enter into no defense of the kind of composition which we are 
to consid^ in this poem. It needs none. We will now make 
a rapid survey of the poem, as we have it, noting in passing 
its beauties and its defects. 

Of the allegory we shall have another occasion to speak. 
The plot itself is simple. Every thing ia brought before the 
mind in a manner wonderfully dear and distinct The pre^ 
late, the singer, the Lukri/n itself, the owl, the three warriors 
sallying forth on their midnight expedition — who that has 
ever read the poem can forget them % It is characteristic of 
genius ; that it is able to throw around the commonest objecta 
a grace and a charm that are able to arrest and rivetthe atteur 
tion of the reader. Boilean could do this. It has beea said 
of this piece : never was a simple eanvass ornomentecli willi 
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richer embroidery. Yet his thoughts do not shine forth with 
the ruby's splendor or the diamond's brilliancy. We illustrate 
by his own words spoken in another connection : 

Telle qu'une berg^re au plus beau jour de f§te, 

De superbes rubis ne charge point sa t§te, 

Et, sans m§ler k Tor I'^clat des diamants 

Gueille en un champ voisin ses plus beaux ornements. 

He doesn't mix with gold the splendor of diamonds, but 
plucks in a neighboring field his most beautiful ornaments. 

In the first canto, after stating as his subject ^^ combats and 
that terrible prelate" who succeeded in placing again in the 
choir a Ivirin or writing-desk in spite of all opposition on the 
part of the singer, he invokes his muse and warns the famous 
hero who freed the church from this rising schism to beware 
of laughing on so grave a subject. The poem proper begins 
with these lines : 

Parmi les doux plaisirs dune paix fraternelle, 
Paris voyait fleurir son antique chapelle : 
Lee chanoines vermeils et brillants de sanl^ 
S'engraissoient d'une longue et sainte oisivet^. 

These pious idlers awoke but to dine well, and left tlie oare 
of praising God to singers. It may be remarked here en pa^- 
santj that Boileau's hatred of the monks, especially the Jesuits, 
is shown on all occasions, and that against them he never 
spared his sarcasm. But Discord, who had set all the world 
at odds, could not bear the spectacle of a peaceful church. 
Like an angry Juno, she breaks forth : 

Et cette ^glise seule, h mes ordres rebelle, 
Nourrira dans son seln une paix ^ternelle ! 
Suis-je done La Discorde ? et, parmi les mortels, 
Qui voudra ddsormais encenser mes autels ? 

She takes the form of an old singer, and painting her face 
with buds, goes to find the treasurer. In the obscure retreat 
of an alcove hollowed out, she finds the prelate. Four pomp- 
ous curtains shut out the light of day. Happy indolence 
reigns on a bed of down. The prelate who has already break* 
fasted, while waiting dinner, slumbers lightly. 
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La jeunesse en sa fleur brille sur son visage : . . , 

Son menton sur son sein descend h. double ^tage ; 
Et son corps ramass6 dans sa courte grosseur 
Fait g6mir les coussins sous sa molle ^paisseur. 

This is the perfection of comic description. It reminds us 
of some of the inimitable touches of Chaucer. The goddess 
with impetuous words, rouses the sleeping prelate, declares 
that his enemy, the singer, was even then singing oremnses^ 
making processions and pouring out in streams his benedictions. 
It is enough. 

Tel qu'un taureau qu'une guOpe en furie 

A piqu6 dans. les flanes aux d6pens de sa vie ; 

the prelate rouses himself. He rages, he quarrels with his ser- 
vants, is going to set out to the choir even before dinner. The 
prudent Gilotin shows him his danger; that twelve is going to 
strike ; that the dinner will get cold if he leaves. At the same 
instant he has it served up. 

Le pr^4at voit la soupe, et plein d'un saint respect, 
Demeure quelquetemps muet h, cet aspect. 
II cMe, il dfne enfin. 

Gilotin spreads the news. See the distracted troop of his 
partisans, like a battalion of cranes, 

Quand le Pygm^e altier, redoublant ses efforts, 
De I'H^'bre ou du Strymon vient occnper ses bords 

marching to his aid 1 The prelate is softened by this show of 
zeal. To honor the troop, ho fills his cup with blushing wine, 
swallows it at a draught, and, the rest imitating him. 

La cruche au large ventre est vide en un instxint. 

The cloth is removed and their chief addresses them. Will 
you suffer a proud mortal to outrage me, suffer that he 

Donne h, votre lutrin et le ton et la loi ? 

A divinity, La Discorde, it is no fabrication, has appeared to him 
in a dream ; and O horror ! the insolent singer seemed to pro- 
nounce on him the Benedicat Vo8, At the close of this 
recital he sheds a torrent of tears, and his pent-up grief and 
mortification escape in groans. 



Then comob forward Sidrac, the wise Ulysses, to inspire him 
with new hope. He tells how of old a lutrin had occupied a 
position in front of the singer's seat ; how, with its huge sides 
and vast outline, it had overshadowed all the places round ; 
how behind it, as at the bottom of a cave, the singer was 
hardly discernible. 

Soit qu'une main la nuit edt b&t6 sa ruine, 

Soit qu'ainsi de tout temps rordonnSlt le destin, * 

he declines to say ; but it had fallen, and for thirty winters 
had languished, all dust-covered, in shameful forgetfulness. 
In short, he counsels that three be chosen to drag the luirin 
from its obscurity, and, by putting it again in its place, to hu- 
miliate the proud singer and avenge the prelate. All approve 
this wise counsel. The three are to be chosen by lot. Thirty 
names, traced on paper, are placed at the bottom of the pre- 
late's hood. In order to draw these billets with less artifice, 
Guillaume, the chorist, or singing-boy, lends his ^^main 
novice,^ 

Le pr^lat, Toeil au ciel, la maiu nue, 
B^uit trois fois les noms, et trois fois les remue. 
II tourne le bonnet : I'enfant tire ; et Broutin 
Est le premier des noms qu'apporte le destin. 

A pleased murmur runs through the assembly. Again thejr 
are silent.* Another name is drawn. It is the famous nam^ 
of the peruke-maker, Love. 

Ce noavel Adonis, k la blonde crini^re, 
Est Tunique souci d'Aune sa perruqui^re. 

The last name drawn is that of Boirude, the sexton. Each 
bless aloud the controller of human destiny ; the assembly 
breaks up ; and 

Le pr^lat rest^ seul calme un pen son d^pit 
Et juaques au souper se couche et s assoupit. 

We need not analyze as closely the five remaining cantos. 
This is a fair specimen of the whole. In the second canto we 
have the famous personation of Molle$8e^ surrounded by her 
attendants, the PlaisirSj of whom 
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TIME. 



3rT lias been said and, no one will we imagine deny the state- 
ment, that time and change are great only with reference 
to'the beings which note them. The insect of the hour 
which flutters during its transient existence in an atmosphere 
of perfume, would ascribe to the lovely flowers of the cistus 
an endless existence, and this flower and those of its species 
might contrast their transitory lives with the prolonged exis- 
tence of their greener neighbors. The leaves themselves^ 
counting their brief span by the lapse of a few moons, might 
regard as almost indefinitely extended the duration of the com- 
mon parent of both leaf and flower. The tall and majestic 
oak starved by the exhaustion of the soil, or consumed by the 
raging conflagration is succeded by another in slow gradation, 
and even a whole forest of oaks have their luxuriant branches 
over a spot which has been fertilized by the aslies of a forest of 
pines. 

Stratum upon stratum, in the language of a noted geologist, 
subsides in comminuted particles, and is accumulated in the 
depths of the ocean, whence they again rise consolidated by 
fire or by pressure to form the continents and moantains of a. 
new creation. Such, with unvarying regularity, is the history 
of the changes of the globe on which we dwell, and all human 
observation, aided by human reason, has so far failed to dis- 
cover any sign of a beginning — no symtom of an end. The 
science of Astronomy, which has kept pace with the progress 
of the world, enables us to take a more extended view, and by 
whose aid to recognize this planet on which we live as one 
amongst the attendants of a central luminary, the sun itself 
but an insignificant individual among its congeners of the 

milky way. When we consider thq birth, the progress and 
hifctory of the sidereal systems, we require some other unit of 
time than even that compreh^sive one which Astronomy has 
unfolded to our view. Minute and almost infinitesimal as is 
the time which records the history of our system, the space 
even of this latter period forms too limited a standard where- 
with to measure the foot-marks of eternity. 
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THE LITERARY SOCIETIES. 




T the beginning of the present session, the depressed state 
of the finances in oar two Societies demanded a radical 
(diange from the regime of '7&-'9, and it was the opinion of 
all concerned that the di£ScuIties and unpleasantness character- 
istic of former jears could not again arise; hence both the 
Society members and authorities were glad to replace the 
medal and Commencement honors in the hands of the 8tu« 
dents. The elections have now passed, and it must be evident 
to every one that the unpleasant feeling generated during the 
contest is not only injurious to the student individually, but 
eves threatens the successful operation of the University. 
Recitations have been neglected, and in many cases former 
friendship has been converted almost -into hatred. We have 
now had ample experience of the two systems, and are forced 
to admit that neither is free from imperfections that are in 
their nature fatal to the very existence of the Societies. 

It would be useless to .expatiate on the value of a proper 
oonduct of these organizations, hence we can only suggest some 
remedy for the existing state df things. Assuming, as we 
must, that last session and this have both failed to produce the 
efRsct hoped for each, some new method must be sought 
wheieby we shall be relieved of the system of electioneering 
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which seems so odious to every one, and yet which none n^- 
lect to utilize. We are also to seek this end without so crip- 
pling the Societies financially as to render them unable to bear 
the expenses necessary to those ends for which they were cre- 
ated. While we are assured that no member of either Society 
desires a repetition of the campaigns of this year, there is yet 
a desire to accomplish the needed reforms without giving up 
the medals entirely ; and for this reason some grounds must be 
given for the proposition we are about to advance, namely, 
their abolition. 

Looking to the effect of such action, we are forced to admit 
that for a time at least tlie Societies must suffer financially ; 
yet there will arise counter influences far more desirable. Stu- 
dents will become members ior the sake of literary improve- 
ment, and not for the purpose of voting for a friend who is a 
candidate for one of the honors ; and instead of a body of 
men of whom a majority is always in favor of omitting all 
literary exercises, we shall have two Societies worthy to be 
called literary. At present the candidates for medals are the 
sole recipients of good ; under the new regime all will share 
the benefits. Tlien we heartily endorse the sentiment of those 
who would abolish the medals, and yet with the hope that 
the temporary eflect of the change may soon wear off, so that 
the honors may again be bestowed by a committee chosen out- * 
side of the membership. It is our sincere opinion that the 
financial difficulties attendant on the abolition of medal elec- 
tions cannot be of long duration ; then let some immediate 
steps be taken to avoid the recurrence of this year's troubles. 



A FIELD DAY. 




jffE have often deprecated the little interest taken in all 
sorts qf athletic exercises by the students generally ; 
and now that a considerable amount of interest has been 
roused in boating, we shall never grow " weary in well-doing/' 
but shall continue calling for something more. The old W. 

/ 
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& L. Athletic Association, as snch, has ceased to exist ; yet we 
certainly have material for some good performances, and we 
do not wish to fall so far behind onr cotemporaries as to lose 
the use of this material. 

We have repeatedly urged the reorganization of the old As- 
sociation ; and since that does not seem to please the fancy of 
our gymnasts, we hope that either they will adopt the sugges- 
tions we have in view, or set their own minds to the task and 
add what is in their power to the interest at Commencement. 

Awaiting their action, we propose a regular field day for 

Tiir"iiX iliiTiff ^^-ij '' ^'irrh rnn^'""*^" in running, jumping and 

throwing shall be added to the performances that have been 
given heretofore. These contests, in addition to their interest, V 
can be had with much less special training than is requisite for \ 
the horizontal and parallel bars, Indian clubs and dumb bells ; v 
so that we cannot conceive of any reason to be urged in oppo- 
sition, and truly hope that those concerned will be prompt to 
prepare a programme and secure a goodly number of entries 
in the several contests. The only possible objection that can 
be presented is the want of available grounds ; yet surely if 
we can attract such a crowd of people to the boat-race, there 
will be little diflSculty in securing their attendance when suita- 
ble grounds are obtainable within a less distance than North 
Kiver. Then let, us not permit another year to pass without 
an athletic meeting, for we have men in the University that 
can make creditable records in every event. 



CRAYFISH. 




^E have been favored by Prof. Huxley with advanced 
sheets of his new work on the " Crayfish." The learned 
Professor, in his opening chapter, vehemently protests against 
the generally received idea that the realm of science is closed 
to all but the initiated, and he insists eloquently that any man 
of average intelligence can comprehend his work. To show 
the marvelous simplicity of his style, we give below the fol- 
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lowing pan^raph, selected at random from tbe middle of the 
book. In describing (which he does with the pen of a master) 
the physiological characteristics of the "crayfish," he says : 

" The deep transverse fold which separates the hindermost tho- 
racic sternum from the rest of the sternal wall of the cephalothoraz 
is continued upwards on the inner or epimeral wall of the hranchiaj 
cavity ; and thus the sternal and the epimeral portions of the posr 
terior thoracic somite are naturally marked off from those of the 
more anterior somites.'* 

This modest little book, containing three hundred and sixty 
pages, is called an '' introduction " to the study of Zoology. 
We can safely commend the work to the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity as an elementary text-book on the aubject. 
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College and Campus, 
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Babe. 

« The Billiard Player." 



Anoth^ county heard from." 



w ^ 



Who made the 147 run, Tex i 



" Would God it were evening." 

Who was it that tackled the mountain ? 



D. says he went to see his niece. 

^* Every man for his own country,** Judge. 

Tex, where did you say you brought that lawsuit ! 

Be virtuous, and you will be happy — Smike. 



4( 



Camp meetings " have been in order for some timje piast. 
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Look out for the ** White Elephant." *' The boys around^ 
&c." 



The Harry Lees have reorganized, and are training a crew 
under the old name. Four of last year's men are on the crew 
again ; also the old coxswain — " Trim 'ee bo-o-te." 

Special dispatch : " Tacks have gone up." 

** It's all right to put a head on a letter, but never letter 
head be put on you, if you can help it — unless it's the head of 
a pretty girl." 

13 — 15 — 14 is bad enough ; but when a man attempts to 
calculate the amount of provisions the " Colonel " will demol- 
ish if he lives fifty years, and his appetite continues good, 
either the lunatic asylum or the penitentiary is sure of another 
inmate. 



The report that the sheriff and posse met the representatives 
of the Collegian staff who visited Staunton, and escorted 
them ** up town," is a base slander. On the contrary, they 
were received by a delegation of prominent citizens, including 
his Honor the Mayor and the " City Dads." 



w^^\^ t,uub xrvnivo wci LUt? uuar- 



ing of a nonchalant cigarette smoker when a handful of 
matches in his vest pocket suddenly take fire. A double oc- 
currence of this phenomenon was witnessed on the campus a 
short time ago. 

D. of Europe is now in Cuba, but expects to visit Lexington 
ibortly. Eeport says he has been at his old practices again, 
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and has effected numerous mashes on the fair CubaoB^ who 
will shortly be left to mourn his absence. 

A short time ago, " Col. F." had occasion to stop at the 
hotel. The waiter inquired what he would have, and began 
running over the bill of fare — '* Chicken, roast mutton, roast 
vea — " " Dinner !" roared the *' Col.," burying the prongs of 
his fork in the arm of an elderly gent on his right. 

The demand for fans last month was simply enormous. The 
stock of every dealer in Lexington was exhausted, and eveiy 
stage came in freighted with a new lot. The man that stole a 
fan was in more danger than a horse thief in Texas or a Ken- 
tucky sheriff. 

AVhat has gone with those Sunday afternoon concerts ? They 
promised to be quite an institution, by making Sunday after- 
noon endurable for loafers and *' calico men," and should not 
have been discontinued, just as spring weather and deiks 
would have ensured a full attendance at every meeting. 

When we hear of tli ' destruction of balconies, furniture, 
&c., we are always certain M. of Ky. and C. of Ga. have been 



most enjoyable suppers we have ever attended. It was given 
for the benefit of the Southern Colleoiax , and, in addition 
to the pleasure it furnished, gave us good financial aid, for 
which we offer our most grateful acknowledgements. 

The Medal elections in the Washington Society resulted in 
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the choice of Messrs. J. G. Paxton and Sullivan, Debater's 
and Declaimer's Medalists respectively. 

On the evenings of May 13th and 14th a delightful enter- 
tainment was given in the University Chapel for the benefit 
of the Lee Mausoleum. The programme consisted of " Sweefc- 
hearts " and " The Bough Diamond," between which the 
audience was treated to the celebrated " Fan Drill," done in 
the graceful style of the fair creatures of this modern Athens. 
Of the success of the whole performance, we need only say 
that it was under the management of Mrs. Judge McLaughliui 
who never fails to baffle the most critical. 



The Graham elected Mr. A. W. Gaines, of Kentucky, De- 
bater's Medalist, and Mr. Thos. Barrett, of Georgia, Declaim- 
er's Medalist. All the excitement is past, and the Graham 
possesses numerous ducats. 

And Mr. Gael has taken another buggy ride. O perverse 
generation ! why will not one lesson suffice unto you ? Be ye 
not deceived. For what profiteth it a man if he take much 
calico, and lose his A. M. ? Verily, he receiveth only the G. B. 

At a joint meeting of the two Societies, May 15th, Mr. W^ 
K. Carlisle, of Kentucky, was elected Final Marshal, Mr. J. 
II. Hamilton re-elected Editor-in-Chief of Southern Colle- 
gian, and Mr. W. K. Carlisle Business Manager, for the coming 
year. The other editore elect are Messrs. L. Pearce and G. 
Moore from the Graham, and Messrs. A. J. Dufour and E. B. 
Eells from the Washington. 

As the weather moderates into mellowing hotness, the num- 
ber of cuts increases with great rapidity ; in fact, it is not un- 
usual even now to have one's name erased from class-rolls. 



The youthful gent from S. C. is a terror on livery. He does 
not make use of the luxury often, but goes it " very swift " 
when he does. (So they tell us.) 

We are sorry to chronicle our inability to arrange for a 
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match game of base-ball with the nine of the University of 
Virginia. A challenge was sent to us, but conditioned to the 
7th or 8th of May, when it was not only inconvenient for our 
pine to play, but it was at the time of the medal elections, 
when it would have been impossible to entertain our visitors at 
all pleasantly. In order that such a case may not again occur, 
we hope our friends across the mountains will send their chal- 
lenges earlier, especially when they desire any alterations in 
the old customs. We have never sent a challenge for the last 
of May later than March ; and this year, on little less than 
three weeks' notice, we were called upon to play in Staunton 
at least two weeks earlier than the usual time for the annual 
match. The reason assigned for this change of date was that 
examinations began on the 11th of May, when we are since 
informed that some of the nine were oarsmen, and wanted to 
go in training, and that was the sole cause for the desired 
change. If we are challenged a month prior to the time for 
playing, we are sure there will be no hindrance on our part to 
a match at any time ; but we do not wish terras to be diotated 
to us when we are the challenged party. 



ALUMNI. 



. Alex. Hamilton, '72-'3, a lawyer in Petersburg, Ya., of con- 
siderable practice, is now " touring" Europe in company with 
his bride. 

Joe S. Brooks, B. L. '79, has left Paris, Ky., and put out 
his shingle in Kansas City. He started for New Mexico, but 
found such thrift in litigation at the above place, that he con- 
cluded to remain there until the bubincss of tho-e courts is 
cleared up. We wish you every good fortune, Joe — among 
the rest, that you may not have more than one revolver to look 
into per day. 

A. R. Cocke, A. B. of '78, has been with us lately. He is 
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now a ftill-fledged minister, preaching at present in Covington, 
Va* Why he visited Lexington we have been racking onr 
brains to find out Onr latest conclusion is that he wants to 
relieve some family hereabouts of a member. These yonng 
ministers are terrors to the calico. 

We noticed in the Lexington Gazette of a few weeks back 
that F. G. Euff, '76-'7, has led to the altar one of Rock- 
bridge's fair daughters. We are constrained to sigh : O, when 
is our time coming ! 

Gabriel Santini, Robinson Medalist '72-'3, has removed 
from New Orleans to Richmond, Va., where he is engaged in 
the practice of law. Favor us with a visit at Commencement, 
Gabe. 

J. Fred Effinger, B. L. '70, was with us a few days recently. 
He has left Staunton and cast his fortunes in the great balance 
of the city of New York. We cannot say whether he has 
improved on his old habits of absence from his office or not. 
At any rate, he says he is doing well, and that's enough, 
though we might find some difficulty in interpreting the exact 
meaning he meant to convey in the words " doing well." 

L. Berk. Cox is in Oregon, and O ye gods and little fishes, 
he is said to be the best base-ball player in all those parts. Let 
our mighty second nine set out at once to tour that wild, wild 
country. At last accounts, a " friend" was on the track of 
Berk., but we hope no serious catastrophe has befallen him. 

We clip the following account of our lamented Professor 
from the columns of the Lexington Gazette : 

Death of Prof. Harry Estill.— In the death of Prof. Estill, 
of Washington and Lee University, which occurred in Augusta 
County last Sunday, the field of letters has lost a brilliant repre- 
sentative, a man though young in years, yet of ripe scholarship. 
The, distinguished Faculty of which he was a member has been de- 
prived of the service of one of its most accomplished members, and 
the University of a Professor who was fast taking rank with the 
foremost of his profession, our community a valued citizen, a large 
circle of friends one of their brightest ornaments, and the stricken 
family their prop and stay in life. 
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This sad event, the death of one in the prime of life, in the foil 
flush of ambitious young manhood, and seemingly just entering on 
a life of psefulness and distinguished service, has cast a gloom over 
the entire community. 

The solemn, sad and impressive funeral services were conducted 
at the University Chapel, on Tuesday morning last, by Dr. Mul* 
lally, the pastor of the deceased, assisted by Rev. Mr. Carroll, of 
the Baptist Church. The large concourse present, and the deep 
solemnity pervading the audience, testified to the worth and esti. 
mation in which the lamented Professor was held, and the grief felt 
at his untimely decease. 

We give below some papers expressive of the high regard in 
which he was held by the University and the students to whom he 
imparted instruction. 

The following minute was adopted on the occasion of the death 
of Professor Estill, which occurred on Sunday, May 10th : 

In the death of Professor Estill we, his colleagues, recognize and 
profoundly regret a most essential loss to this University and to the 
general cause of education, to which he had devoted all the years 
of his manhood, except those given as a soldier to his country. 
Harry Estill, son of Dr. Harry M. Estill, an eminent physician of 
Lexington, Virginia, evinced from early childhood remarkable 
quickness of intelligence and aptitude for study. Entering Wash- 
ington College as a student at the age of fifteen, he maintained, 
during his four years' curriculum, a leading position, graduating in 
1860 at the head of his class. In the autumn of this year he en- 
tered the University of Virginia, where he was continuing hia 
academic studies with every prospect of brilliant success, when 
called away in the spring of 1861 by the outbreak of the civil war. 
He enlisted in the service of the Confederate States as a member of 
the Third Richmond Howitzers, and was promoted in 1862, on com- 
petitive examination and recommendation of Generals Lee and 
Jackson, to the office of Captain of Ordnance. In this capacity he 
served in connection with Gen. Colquitt's brigade until the close of 
the war. On his return from the army he engaged in teaching in 
Lexington, and was in 1866, under the administration of Gen. R. 
E. Lee, appointed Assistant Professor of Mathematics in Washing- 
ton College. In this capacity he worked with untiring zeal and 
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marked success for two years, when, in 1868, he was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in Randolph Macon College. His course at 
Randolph Macon left an admirable impression both in the college 
circle and among the community by whom he was universally ad- 
mired. He was Professor of Mathematics at the College for ten 
years during Dr. Duncan's administration (1868-1878). His vigor- 
ous intellectual powers left their mark on the college history, and 
those who were fortunate enough to graduate under him there tes- 
tify to his ability and accomplishments. A great reader of every 
sort of literature, he kept more than abreast with his specialty of 
Mathematics. His editorship of the Virginia JSducaiional JouTnal 
gave great satisfaction, and the papers on Mathematics which he 
contributed both to the Journal and to the Association at its annual 
meetings, showed original and extensive thought. In 1878 he was 
elected McCormick Professor of Natural Philosophy in Washington 
and Lee University. Though suffering for two years past under 
the painful and distressing malady which terminated his life, he en- 
tered upon his new field of labor with enthusiasm, and continued 
with unflagging courage to discharge the duties of his chair to 
within a few weeks of his untimely death. 

Professor Estill possessed in an unusual degree the several quali- 
ties which go to make up the successful scholar and teacher : quick, 
clear and comprehensive intelligence, remarkably versatility, tena- 
cious memory, an almost passionate love for science and literature, 
great industry, a high ideal of the teacher s function and office. To 
these mental endowments were united rare moral excellencies and 
christian virtues. His courage, nice sense of honor and devotion 
to high aims, commanded the respect of all who knew him, while 
his warm affections and keen sympathies, attached to him by the 
strongest ties a wide circle of loving friends. Schoolmates and 
comrades in arms, professional associates and pupils, will ever cher- 
ish his memory with fond affection. 

To his venerable mother, whose prop and stay he has been for 
many years, and to his sisters and brothers^ we offer our warmest 
sympathy. 

J. L. Campbell, Jr., 
Clerk of the Faculty. 
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Pendleton, Oregon, Feb. 1, 1880. 
Dear Collegian : 

Time in his onward career has made a stranger of one to whom 
it was a pleasure in by-gone days to devote spare momenta to you, 
and perhaps it were as well my pen were put aside. Yet, having 
taken a little trip recently and learned something about our scat* 
tered boys, I venture to make a last contribution to "ye editors,'* 
to give my 'speriences and a few personals. 

On the 13th day of December, 1879, forsaking " the land of the 
trailing arbutus," I started to cast my lot with that of " the land of 
sweet marjoram." In style becoming a rambling wreck of poverty, 
passage was taken in an emigrant car, and by the time the journey's 
end was reached, I was painfully aware that no man's education 
can be complete until he has done the like. One doesn't learn much 
till Omaha is reached, but there the misery begins. Packed into a 
car whose accommodations consisted of a stove and wooden seat, 
we were left to work out our own salvation, which is generally done 
in a most unorthodox manner, for the conclusion will force itself 
upon one that the inhabitants of the occidental quarter of this glo- 
rious U Plurihus Unum are possessed of a wonderful store of pre- 
catory and imprecatory epithets, and are most lavish in their distri- 
bution of the same. As on a former never-to-be-forgotten occasion, 
my fare was potted meats, biscuit and coffee, and the " partner*" I 
secured from a-most motley collection, for nolens volens^ you are 
packed two in a bunk, was an Irish bar-keeper, who swore " be 
Judas" to every proposition advanced, yet who had been a Louisia^ 
na "Tiger," and was withal a jovial, witty fellow. Our party con- 
sisted of eleven Italian lazzaroni, Dutchmen, Danes, Englishmen, 
miners, speculators, sharpers, cattle men, Indians and Chinamen. 
I slept with my pocket-book in my boot, and my hand on a ten-inch 
blade Arkansaw tooth-pick. We passed through Nebraska, a vast 
stretch of prairie land across the whole length of which there is 
not a cut or filling of ten feet, and only two trees to be seen, one of 
which acts as a gallows for the surrounding country. But gradually 
ascending, we reached the Rocky Mountains in Wyoming, a region 
where, as Gov. Vance said on the floor of the Senate, they have 
nine months of winter and three months of damnation cold weather. 
We struck a winter month — thermometer 40 degrees below zero, 
and paper collars selling at par. Here we got stuck in the snow. 
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and it was only after running five engines and A snow-plow twice 
over the track, that two engines succeeded in pulling us throngb. 
This, however, was nothing to what a communicative brakesman 
told us of the blockade four years ago, which lasted thirty days, and 
it required fifteen engines to pull the snow-plow. Reaching the 
backbone of the ridge, we started on a down grade through Echo 
Canyon (spelled according to sound out here), a pass through the 
Rocky Mountains, sixty miles long and just wide enough in many 
places for the track. The engineer and fireman turned on steam and 
then went to sleep, leaving the train to be manoeuvred by the afore- 
said C. B., who acknowledged he had been to a masquerade ball, 
and had five drinks on board, and when about half way down we 
charged through a herd of cattle at lightning speed, killing six or 
eight of them, but escaping injury ourselves. 

Christmas day was spent among the Mormons of Ogden, Utah, 
the train hands all being drunk, thereby causing a delay until they 
sobered off. Leaving there we hitched on three six-wheel engines 
to cross the Sierra Nevada? ; working our way up under forty eight 
miles of covered snow shed, twisting, turning and doubling on our 
track, we finally reached the top, whirling now along the edge of a 
precipice 2600 feet in perpendicular height, then through a tunnel, 
we descended into the almost tropical valley of the Sacramento. 
After a stay of four days in San Francisco, we sailed for our desti- 
nation, and reached Portland after a long and stormy passage in the 
midst of a heavy rain, which the *' Web-Footers" took as a matter 
of course, as it falls there thirteen months in the year, and the water 
is about four times as wet as that which falls in *' the States." Theji 
sorrow of sorrows, the passage to the promised land, Hell Gate, not 
that which we read of in the Sunday school books ( Utinam essetf) 
but a gorge in the Columbia river was frozen up, causing a further 
delay of two weeks. Finally, however, it was broken, and I am 
here. Relying upon the saying that " no man ever starved in Ore- 
, gon," my shingle is swung, and the latch-string of my bachelor's 
establishment hangs on the outside, with the request that the boys 
will not pass by without giving it a pull. But let me say to those 
who come, provide ye yourselves with a Winchester rifle. Bowie-knife, 
Navy six, and deck of cards, for the people here have their own 
ideas of etiquette, and unless so accoutered you will not be re- 
ceived into the first circles ; then you can get some clothes, and if 
you have any other profession, the appurtenances thereof. 
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Now with a few personal, I will close this inexcusably long 
epistle. 

C. C. McCluer, 76-9, is with the McCormicks, of Chicago. It's 
known all among your friends, " Telly," why you went there. 

" Billy" McElwee is catching balls, &c., and looking sweet in 

the same place. 

J. E. Dunbar, 72-5, variously known as " Hosie," the " Pie Tes- 
ter," etc., when heard from had just come out second in a six days 
go-as-you-please in St. Louis, gaining thereby fourteen blisters, and 
one-third of the gate money. 

Speed Stephens, 74-6, is Cashier of the Central National Bank, 
of Boonville, Mo., Secretary and Treasurer of the St. Louis and 
Southern R. R., and Generalissimo of the State of Missouri. 

H. P. Napton, C. K of 75, is practising Law in Joplin, Mo. 

L. W. Napton (" Little Nap") is raising sheep and seeking to gather 
the scalp of Sitting Bull in Montana. 

George E. Chamberlain, of Miss., A. B. and B. L., and Graham 
Declaimer's Medalist of 76, is a member of the firm of Flinn & 
Chamberlain, Albany, Oregm; is the owner of a city lot and resi- 
dence, is married, and hapi^y. 

G. A. Brodie, of Arkansas, the '* Critic" of the Ugly Club of 75. 
and otherwise well remembered, is practising Law in Roseburg and 
doing well. 

S. F. Floed, Walh. Declaimer's Medalist of 78, lives in the same 
town, but at present is wrestling with grizzly bears in the Cascade 
Mountains, to improve his health. 

Once more apologizing for my longitude, 

I am yours forever and for aye, 

*'A. F. B." (not cock-eyed Ben.) 

Nashville, Tenn., April lOtb, 1880. 

Deae Collegian : 

Enclosed find my long-delayed subscription. It should have been 
sent long ago, but '* circumstances were insuperable, &c." Having 
lived next door to the Editor-in-Chief, I know what it is to pro- 
crastinate in this important duty, and I do most humbly apologize. 
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In glancing over College and Campus, I see many new names ; 
and although I cannot appreciate each joke, yet I know from my 
own experience that each one causes some young Freshman's ire to 
rise. The Collegian is prospering under its present management, 
and I wish it a grand career of success. I am pleased to see that 
it stands up for students* rights, notwithstanding the soft roll of the 
pencil and the mighty deep growl of disapprobation from the indi- 
vidual who presides over the Greek victims. The Magnate seems to 
be making himself generally useful. It seems that he can never 
take enough on his shoulders ; in fact, I never knew him to get 
enough on them to worry him, except when he got those clothes^ 
which the calico will perhaps remember as the " short ones that did 
not fit.'' I saw in an early issue that some enterprising individual 
had deprived him of a suit, and I am inclined to think that he paid 
somebody to take them away. He is still a moving spirit' in the 
secret service, I suppose, and puts into practice many lessons taught 
him by his colleague in the art of keyery, if I may be allowed to 
invent a word. 

I can give you some notes of prominent Alumni — few in number, 
but great in importance : 

E. M. Woodall, '78-'79, is attending Vanderbilt University, not 
as a student, but as a professor of pok well, you all know what. 

J. D. Paxton, '78-79 and previous, dawned upon my vision in 
the theatre the other night, and it really rejoiced me to see hia 
jovial and sober face. It carried me back to old times. 

" Dog " Snyder, '76-'78, attended Vanderbilt Law School up to 
December last, but left then for Texas to practice his profession. He 
did not take his own heart with him, but he took somebody else's. 

Lastly, your humble servant, after having tramped nine hundred 
miles last summer, locating mile-posts on the L. & N. & G. S. R. R., 
has settled down to a quiet life in the Engineering Department of 
the N. C. & St. L. R. R., where he will be pleased to hear from 
friends at W. & L. U. 

Very truly yours, 

HuNTEa McDonald. 
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At Other Colleges. 

The base-ball season has opened and promises to be nnnsuallj 
interesting at the North. Tliere are one or more State associa- 
tions, in addition to the Intercollegiate, and scarcely a Colle<^ 
in all of the New England and Middle States is without a 
team, in which rests some hope of the championship of 1880. 
The trouble of Yale has disappeared in that Richmond will 
not play on the Brown University nine, hence Yale may yet 
enter the arena. 

However much interest has been aroused in other 8port«, 
boating still holds its own. The Yale and Harvard eights are 
hard at work for the race at New London, while the Harvard 
Freshmen have arranged to row the Freshmen of Columbia 
in July. The Annual Ilegatta on the course over which the 
International races of '76 were rowed, between Columbia, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Princeton, will be held June 29. 
Cornell and Columbia are to measure strength on Lake George 
in July. 

From what we can learn from the papers at the several in- 
stitutions, the New London race will probably bo won by Yale, 
whose crew averages 189i pounds, and is said to be in excellent 
form. The Harvards are by no means discouraged, however, 
so that we may at least expect something in closer resemblance 
to a race than was the contest of last summer. 

As to the race bc^twccn the Fre.-hmen of Harvard and Co- 
lumbia, both sides are very hopeful, and the race will, no doubt, 
be hotly contested. In the class races at Columbia, the Junidrs 
beat the Freshmen, while at Harvard we believe the class 
championship went to '83. 

At Philadelphia and Lake George, Columbia is the favorite, 
since all of last year's four have returned, and their record of 
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8.26 for one mile and a half, seems to measure their success 
in the coming races. 



In the South some of the Colleges have been fortunate 
enough to get one game of ball, but the great event in South- 
ern Athletics is the Fredericksburg Regatta, which takes place 
sometime in the first half of July. The events are singles, 
fours and sixes, and the managers hope to have a much finer 
exhibition of rowing thisj-ear than last. The association is in 
a flattering condition to be so young, and promises in its matu- 
rity to rival the most extensive organizations North of the 
Potomac. Let the good work go on, and may our own clubs 
be not slow to add their portion to its success. 

The College papers have at last given us a rest on the Pres- 
idental question. We do hope that the influence of the voting 
that has been done by the students of the various Colleges, 
will lower the colors of these incipient politicians, and since 
they are to find that the two National Conventions will not 
be ruled by their decisions, we think Collegians have dived 
sufficiently deep for the present generation. 

The CdlurrJna Spectator and the Acta are in a great rage 
with the JV. Y. Ilerald^ for an account of a fair at which many 
Columbia men were present. The Herald is very harsh in its 
description of the students' conduct, while the Acta and Spec- 
tator declare the whole report of Columbia's misbehavior as 
not only uncalled for, but as absolutely untrue. An indigna- 
tion meeting was held, and a committee appointed to investi- 
gate the whole affair, and publish a true account of the so- 
called disturbance. 

Invitations to the Commencement in Staunton begin to pour 
in upon us. It does seem to us that matters might be so ar- 
ranged as to give us an opportunity of attending some of these 
delightful entertainments that are given so near at hand, yet 
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at the most unreasonable time in the whole session. However, 



BY MAIL. 

J- 

^ — 

EXCHANc;i:S. 

Again we pass the threshold of our sanctum sanetorum and 
welcome the friends of yore. In almost every case time has 
wrought little change, so that we find the Ada Colurnbuina 
still lauding the Jiacin^ Mercury^ which usually takes pains 
to reproduce a great part of the former. So we are still 
unable to read an article of any length in the same sheet from 
Columbia without some hint at that old Yale-Harvard boat- 
race. AVc trust the new editorial board of the Acta will not 
be in any degree imitative, in order that we may again read 
the paper some time in the misty future with interest, and be 
rid of that feeling of triteness that always possesses us when 
we now take our old friend up. 

In the Nassau ZiL, however, we find an exception. It has 
passed its season of originality also ; but instead of repeating 
itself, the exchange editor apes the Niagara IndeXy and as he 
is about to *' step down and out," endeavors to rival that 
prodigy. We are highly amused at his fitful trials. He picks 
up the Southern Collegiax, and, finding the subject of the 
first essay somewhat trite, makes a general statement, seem- 
ingly intended to crush forever all attempts at College jour- 
nalism in the south, and then proceeds with his critique- But 
upon reading the first article, he is forced to admit its merit ; 
and after some spasmodic attempts at discovering flaws in the 
rest of the literary department, he has finally to retire in con- 
fusion. But in the forlorn hope of securing some grounds for 
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his first general statement, he at last attacks a clipping, thereby 
confessing that what was original in one Southern publication 
was beyond the power of an intellect as gigantic even as his. 

Our Virginia coteraporaries retain their usual standard of 
excellence; in fact, we might be more respectful to the digni- 
fied guest with whom we were just conversing, if we did not 
have a visitor from our State University whose purely literary 
talent far surpasses that of tha one from New Jersey. Several 
new publications are on our table from the female seminaries 
of the State, whom we most cordially ^rjc . If our members 
continue to increase, Virginia will soon be in the front rank as 
regards numbers, and with the not unimportant place she now 
occupies in respect to ability. 

With our respects to the whole assembled company, we 
make our adieux until our next. 



Grave and Gay. 



A handkerchief flirtation is a very simple thing. It only 
requires two fools and two handkerchiefs. — Ex, 

I never crammed a lesson fine. 
And tried to catch my tutor's eye, 

But that he'd call all names but mine, 
And calmly, coolly, pass me by. — Ex, 

Latin Class. — Freshman translates acto equo temerey ** A 
horse acting at random." Prof. — " Your horse evidently 
acted at random, Mr. ." Explosion. — Ex, 

Josh Billings says that the velocity of sound depends a great 
deal on circumstances. For instance, in the morning it will 
often take sound half an hour to travel up two flights of stairs ; 
but at noon it will travel half a mile in an instant. — Ex. 
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A VABSAR GIEL. 

She leaned her head on shapely hands, 

And let her girlish fancy rove 
Amid the dingy diagrams. 

She dreamed of lovers and of love, 

When — " take the blackboard, if you pleaae/' 
Snapped out the grim Professoress, 
" And find the sine of 13 degrees 
And 30 minutes — mor^ or less." 

She started up with flushing face, 

And looked around the room half-scared ; 
Then said, remembering the place, 

" Not prepared !" 

She had a lover like a prince — . 

A loyal lover, too, I wis ; 
And though she feigned indifference. 
Her foolish little heart was his. 
So, when upon the star-lit strand 

He spoke of all his hopes and fears, 
And pressed her soft patrician hand. 
He told his love to willing ears ! 

Though still, she would not yield as yet, 

Lest he should think she really cared, 

But whispered low — the sly coquette ! — 

" Not prepared !" 

They were engaged; and then again 

To test that lover's fealty, 
She treated him with cool disdain, 
And flirted most outrageously. 
But when her lover came no more, 
She wrote and said, remorsefully : 
" Will you not seek me, as before — 

Redeem your pledge — and marry me ?** 
The answer came ; with blush divine 

She broke the waxen seal, half-scared ; 
Then weeping, read the single line — 

" Not prepared r 

— Acta, 
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— SajB the captain to Pat, 

" Come, I'll have none of that,** 
As Paddy of whisky was drinking his fill ; 

With a satisfied sigh, 

As he finished the rye, 
Says Paddy, "Be jabbers, I don't think ye will." — Ex, 

" Sir," thundered the irate Professor, as his right hand de- 
scribed a parabola in the air, and his eye shot a donble-ordinate 
of wrath straight through the focus of the offending Sopho- 
more, — '' Sir, how shall I characterize such a definition of the 
hyperbola as you have just given me?" "1 think," meekly 
responded the wretched Sophomore, convulsively twining his 
legs around the subtangent of the chair, — " I think I should 
call it hyperbolical." "No, sir!" came the crushing reply, 
" it is simply diabolical I" And then the stern features o\ the 
arbiter of fate relaxed, as he eliminated his victim from the 
chair, and described the circumference of a British duck's egg 
in the register. — Ex. 

An editor at a dinner table being asked if he would take 
some pudding, replied in a fit of abstraction : " Owing to a 
crowd of other matter, we are unable to find room for it." — 
Ex. 

They say that fast girls may be heard singing: Do you 
belong to the giddy-uns' band ? Then here's my heart ; oh, 
take my hand ! — Ex. 

Staid matron asking a blessing : " O Lord make ns thank- 
ful for these and all thy blessings — for Christ's sake bring in 
the biscuits." 

" My pony, 'tis of thee, 
Ever endeared to me, 

I sing good cheer. 
I love thy severed leaves, 
Pinned up in dainty sheaves. 
Whence my untutored mind recozves 

The proper steer." 



Messrs. TIFFANY & Co/s 
various departments ot design con- 
nected with the different branches of 
their business, enable them to pro- 
duce original and successful draw- 
ings for Prizes, Class Cups, Society 
Badges, Medals and other articles. 

In their Stationery Depart- 
ment the facilities for design- 
ing forms for Commencement 
and other invitations, and exe- 
cuting the work in the most 
elegant manner are unequaled 
in this country. Correspond- 
ence invited. 

Union Square, New York. 



Pa.ixse5 Ponder a,iid Peruse!! 

The invention of that Superior and Complete Sewing Machine (The Family Sewing 
Machine) marks one of the most important eras in the history of machinery, and when 
we consider its great nsefnlness and extremely low price ($25), it is very diflacalt to con- 
ceive of any invention for domestic nse of more or even equal importance to famlliee. It 
has great capacitv for work ; beautifal, smooth, and quiet movement, rapid execution, 
certainty and delightful ease of operation, that at once commends it above all others. 
The working parts are all steel, strong and durable, and will last a lifetime; the bobbins 
hold 100 yaras of thread ; the stitch is the firmest of all the stitches made, neat and refrn- 
lar, and can be regulated in a moment to sew stitches from an inch in length on coarse 
material down to the finest, so infinitesimal as to be hardly discemable with the naked 
eye, and with a rapidity rendering it impossible to count thpm as fast as made. It bat 
more attachments than any other, and it does to pertection all kinds of heavy, coarse, 
plain, fine or fancy needle-work with ease, and far less labor than required on other ma- 
chines. It needs no commendation, the rapid sales, increasing demand, and voluntary 
encomiums from the press, and the thousands of families who use them, amply testify to 
their undoubted worth as a standard and reliable household necessity, extending its 
popularity each day. Machines sent anywhere to be examined before any money is paid. 
A($BNTS WANTED by the Company. Address them for information. FAMILT 
8BWING MACHINB CO., 756 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ISLAM. 



AV operative airenoy or principle, liis first impulse is to seek 
r^*' its soiirc-e, to trace it to tlie germ from wliicli it has de- 



||TlIKN the stuck'nt of Xaturul History discovers a new 

U*/ its g 

velopeil. ( N^nsrious of tlie tendency of natural forces to evolve 
maturity o;it of immaturitv, he dovNs not hesitate to conclude 
til at the new principle has come from some inconsiderable be- 
gimiing, and with thi> conviction the investigation is under- 
taken. Having acquainted himself with the cause of its origin 
and growth, the next ,>tep is in the opx)osite direction, this time 
reasoning from |)a->t and present to the future, and whether ho 
succeeds in clearly establishing the results to be expected or 
not, his taith in one of nature's greatest laws remains unshaken, 
he still feels that as individuals, nations and races must pass 
the three stages of rise, progress, decay, so principles must have 
their beginnings, their culminations, their ages of decline. 
Thus within historic tinier su])erstiti(»n has reached its zenith 
and prejudice wielded its greatest power, both to give way to 
the triumphal advance of reason. A backward glance of but 
Hve centuries reveals in the nations of Europe only so many 
hosts of fanatics; to-day we behold an enlightened continent. 
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The superstition of the middle agLS ga;jgcd a Copernicus and 
silenced aGallilco ; the modern Tvndall attacks the idea of im- 
mortality, and were his position sustained by reas(m, Christianity 
would soon be ranked with tlie dead superstitions of earlier 
times. But the citadel is too strung, and the l)esiegers too few. 
so that the contest serves only a> an illu>tration of the princi- 
ples of equality and liberty, of free tlionght and action that 
follow in the train of rea-un. 'y\w civilized world may now 
be called a raite of national frermen, in wlnnn reiison is supreme, 
and with whom nuthini^contrarv to itsteacliin^s can ever ijain 
credence. As to religion, the days of an infalliMe clergy have 
passed, and doctrines must be pre-ented to the thinking mind, 
relying on their evidence alone for acceptance. 

Again, the direction in which man's miml is now tending, 
points to the final establishment tliroughont the world of that 
faith which is most ellectnal in practice, most reasonabh* in 
doctrines, and which re-ts on the surest evidence ; hence it 
should 1)0 the aim of everv >ect t<» fortify mo.-t stroni!:lv its own 
tenets while it seeks to unlermine those of its oi)ponents. To. 
this end it becomes the duty of theologians, whatever be their 
creed, to incjuire with care into the >ystemsuf other denomina- 
tions, in order that the time for the decisive contest shall not 
find them oi>posed to the imi>regnable portion of their enemies' 
position, and the victory lo>t to truth. To api)ly this in the 
case of Christianity, wh(»se mo-t formidable o])j)onent must 
ever be the Creed of Islam, we hold that to convert the children 
of Mohammed to the holy faith of the Cro-s, the Christian 
Missionary must thoroughly acquaint hiuiseif with the beliefs 
of those with whom he is to strive, and be clearly cognizant of 
all the points of likeness and dillerence between his own sclieuie 
and that of the ^loslem. This is the more necessary in the 
case we have chosen, because it is nnly with regard to the 
merits of Christ and ^lohamme 1 that the Chri>tian and Mo- 
hammedan are at variance; hence to deny the truth t»f the 
Koran, as a whole, is to set at naught the older scriptures of 
our faith. These rellections have caused us some wonderment 
that so little effort has been made to furnish Christendom with 
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reliable information concerning the religion uf Arabia, and 
more especially since the closest study of the Koran, conld 
never injure one's faith in the Saviour. Then why the Church 
of Rome has liad its translations niade with regard to the uses 
of European disputants, instead of i)ublishing the whole truth, 
we are wliolly unable to explain. Jt is on account of this feel- 
ing against the Moslem and the unreasonable neglect of the 
study of the Eastern creed, that we have been prompted to this 
indirect mode of presenting our subject proper. 

Along with the corruption and decay of morals in the Iloman 
Empire, tlie Church became tinctured with the impurity that 
surrounded it, until in the sixth century, Cliristianity in the 
East was little more than a system of ceremonies in which the 
hearts of its followers rarely entered. Indeed, the history of 
the Church at this time is but a recital of strife and dissension. 
Amid this disorganizing contest between the Nestorians and 
^fonopliysites, a new figure appears in the person of Moham- 
med, a man of some education and of experience with the peo- 
ple beyond the boundaries of his native land. Having learned 
the doctrines of the Jews and Christians, he begins the estab- 
lishment of a religious scheme intermediate between the two, 
l)y which he hoped to unite them as well as to convert his own 
people to the belief in th(j only true God. His progress at 
first is slow indeed, but after some years of untirhig exertion, 
he becomes so prominent as to arouse the fears of the chiefs of 
Mecca, who ])lan to put him to death. Escaping from the 
city, the propliet hides liimself for a time in a caveni near by, 
wher(3 the accidental presence of a ])igeon's nest and a spider's 
web at the entrance may be said to have changed the history 
of tlie world; a single hand might here have destroyed what 
a century later the blood of three hundred thousand could only 
check. J hit the opportunity passed, ">rohammed was permitted 
to reach Medina, and was soon surrounded by a band of faith- 
ful followers. After overcoming the most powerful opposi- 
tion, his teachings were finally established, and at his death, 
was bcfjueathed to hLs successors a temporal conquest as great 
as his creed was clear and simple. 
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After tlie death of their prophet, the Cahffs continued the 
conquest of Islam until it ah-^orbed all the surrounding nations. 
Their purpose and expectation was universal dominion, and it 
seemed in fair way of realization, when the genius of Charles 
Mart el broke their as vet re-istless advances Had the Saracens 
won Poitiers, the whole structure of Iloman civilization nn'ght 
have been razed to the ground, and the triumphant crt.^scent 
mounted on the Vatican. A limit was here set to their con- 
tjuest^, and with the cessation of foreign wars, there arose a 
spirit of internal dissension that has ever since preyed upon 
the vitals of Moslem power. Their dominions have been split 
up, and much of their one time possessions has Ixn-n reclaimed 
to European civilization. With the overrunning of Spain their 
zenith was attained, their cup of ]»ower was tilled, only to bi* 
evajxnated in tlu^ sun of an enervating peace. Their hopes of 
world-wide rule were bhvted, aiul the history <»f Saracen power 
remains as an interesting problem to mankind. We no longer 
fear the fanatic scimitar of the Kast ; we onlv ask how a false 
prophet succeeded so wtinderfully in deceiving a nafi<»n a:^ 
learned as Arabia. 

Noticing first the founder of Moliammedanism, we fail to 
explain the rapi<lity with which the faith spread in Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. Though endowed with unu-nal [)ower of expres- 
sion and persuasive talent, Mohammel could never have eon- 
vcrtel the nations that submit to 1 to his armi 'S without the 
a'^sistance of tradition and some inlierent merit in his religious 
scheme, and it is only blind i)rejndic.^ th:it can not perceive tlu* 
advantages of his crcv'd and the exv-ellence of his teachings. 
The Arabians claimel descent from Ismael, and Jewish and 
Arabian traditions an* beimtifullv interwoven in the Koran. 
Except thosL* i)ortion^ that relate to >rohamme(l himself, none 
of his so-called revelati«)n was invented. The whole i> tracea- 
ble to the ffewish Uihle and the tradiiions of the Alagians and 
Arabians. This increnioiis devi(j;' of interminixlin:): truth witli 
what was fictitious aided, more than any other circumstance, in 
securing for the do:*trines of Islam so ready acceptance at the 
hands of its converts. The national passion of the Arabians 
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for oratory and poetrj was also made to subserve tlie purpose 
of the new system. Tlie excellence of the Koran, as a literary 
production alone, can only be compared to the book of Job, 
which was originally written in Arabic. The propliet chal- 
lenii^ed men and even angels to imitate a single chapter. These 
influences, combined with the advantages of creed, and practices 
to bj noticed directly, furnished the greatest possible support 
to the plan of reformatiim, and secured a hold on the Arabian 
mind that opponents conkl never assail. 

As to the Creed of Islam, no words of ours can as trulv and 
conscisely describe it as those of Gibbon, notwithstanding the 
wholesale manner in w^hich he has been abused for his hand- 
ling of this very subject. ^' The faith which, under the name 
of Islam, ifohammed taught to his family and nation, is com- 
})ounded of an eternal truth and a necessary fiction, that there 
is only one God, and Nroliainmcd is the Apostle of God." The 
first article is properly denominated *'an eternal truth." Mo- 
hammed accused the Christians of attributing companions and 
relations to God, and was powerfully supported in the clearly 
sinful worship of images practised in the IJomish Cliurch. 
To the unbiased mind tliis article presents itself much more 
favorably than the do.trine of the Trinity; the latter must 
stand on its evidence. With the Orientals, this appeal of rea- 
son as against imperfectly collected evidence, produced its 
natural ellect in the overthrow of the Christians. The idea 
wjis more readily comprehensible to the masses, while it was 
a simple expression of man's innate belief of one eternal ruler 
of the universe. 

The second article, while it could not have the same support 
as the first, was by its connection and association with the true 
portion, in a great degree strengthened by it, as were all the 
new doctrinas of Mohammed by a prudent intermixture of 
truth. In addition to this, the intellectual superiority of the 
pro])het, especially in the art of composition, went far to prove 
his claims to ins])iration to the Arabian mind. His entire re- 
ligious system was simple, and in practice superior to any of its 
rivals, so that it was but one step from conviction of what is 
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tnie in the Koran to belief in tlie divine mission of its ex- 
pounder. 

• 

Xext come the four practical duties by whicli the faith is 
continually called to mind, and the potent influence of habit 
added to the less convincing accommodations of external evi- 
dence. The frequency and regularity of prayer, long fasts and 
wearisome pilgrimages, serves as an effective preventive of the 
evils that arise among people who are required to perform less 
laborious ceremonies. The greatest defect in the modern 
forms of Christianity lies in the fewness of the duties to be 
performed in order that one may be called a believer. On the 
contrary, the Moslem, trained from youth in the performance 
of rites that to us seem in the highest degree onerous, become 
so habituated to the customs of their parents and teachers, that 
the doctrines of the Koran are scarcely distinguishable from 
intuition. As to the giving of alms a deiinite rule is given, 
wherebv the conscience of the believer is relieved of that most 
distracting problem in Cliristian practice. While the tendency 
of Protestantism has been toward the abolition of the forms 
and ceremonies of the Church of Rome; and while there may 
be no i)ositive command in Ilevelation that certain rites shall 
be performed, we fear that the less burdensome our faith be- 
comes, the less firmly it biu'ls the soul, and that with the disa]>- 
pearance ol onerous practical dutia-^, outward Christianity has 
been more and more converted into a mask for hypocrisy. 
Thus it is a common saying, that a Mohammedan is more sincere 
in the worship than a Christian, an<l this result is traceable to 
the efficiency of its ritual alone. As to external evidence, the 
Bible has far better support than the Koran ; but while we 
readily confess that of all religions, Christianity is the purest 
in precept and example, we must grant to Islam the advantage 
of practical superiority. Like our own theologians, however, 
Moslem commentators have commenced to strain the meaninjr 
of many passages in their hiterj)retations, so that their practice 
is now undergoing very nearly the same process of relaxation 
and corruption that Christianity has suffered. As Christians 
of to-day are less strict in their observance of practical duties, 
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80 the Mohammedan has di^torted the eonstnietion of passages 
in the Koran, and rendered proper what wouhl nevor have 
been j)ermitted in thu rei;i:n8 of the early Califs. 

Tlie Koran is lield in greatest reverence by its votaries. 
They dare not touch it until they have washed themselves and 
become legally purified. To this en<l there is written on the 
cover: " Let none touch save those who are clean.'' Tliut? 
every human device has lieen made to operate in the establish- 
ment of a filth against which tlie strongest argument is, that 
man is capable of understanding tl»e whole scheme. For ex- 
ample, the device of founding a religion between the Jewish 
and Christian dispensations is elearly the result of human in- 
genuity, and the evident forgery from the Old Testiiment is 
enough to brand the sy.-tem with falsehood. The sensual 
habits of Mohammed him>elf are a great stain in the history 
of Islamism, but tlie current idea that the paradise of the 
Moslem is wholly sensual, is without su])p»»rt. The conception 
of spiritual enjoyment is expressively set forth, and a sensual 
paradise await^s those only who can foini no higher conception 
of infinite hap[)iness. 

l>ut we c;in ntit go into details in the space alK)tted us, hence 
must conclude with a few reflections on the])lea8ureand benefit 
of studying the Koran. In ihe first place, no educ^ited man 
should be ignorant of the beliefs of a pe(»plc that has figured 
so prominently in the world's history. Much of the history of 
the Jewish wanderings, unrecorded in our own Scrij)ture8, is 
here embodied in an attractive form, while its i)recepts are in 
general similar to our own. Thus the student of Mohamme- 
daniMu is reminded of the leSM»ns of Christianity, while he, at 
the same time, hect>mes ac<juainted with the faith of a great 
rival peoj)le. lie learns the lessons of the old dispensation 
under the moral garb of heathenism, and strengthens his own 
faith by a comparison with Islam. Again, there are many 
practical lessons to be learned fr<»m the Moslem that are passed 
unnoticed in the familiar pjissages of the Bible. 

A Turkish Eflen<li, writing for a late number of an English 
Magazine, although his views are in many crises not impartial, 
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has succeeded in showing this at least, that the result of mod- 
ern legislation has been to crush out that syni])athy and com- 
munity of sentiment that should distinguish tlie followers of 
every creed. Life has been converted into a great race of in- 
dividuals, in which the strong are too intent upon their own 
fortunes, to aid the pace of their weaker brethren. As the 
mind has progressed in power, its faith in religion has dimin- 
ished, and the tendency, though not nci-essary, is toward uni- 
versal skepticism. Whetlier this point will ever be reached, 
we cannot predict, yet of this we are certain, that the progress 
of science has greatly lessened Church power. In the East 
this harassing influence is not so much felt as yet, but no doubt 
can be entertained as to its iniluenci..' when it once become^ 
operative. 

Finally, giving an impartial glance, we di.Mniss our subject 
with the expression of hope that the Crescent will submit pea- 
ceably to the power of rca-on and evidence, and that the final 
triumph of truth in religion, as in science, shall be attained 
w^ithout strife or bloodshed. AVhen the mind has been cleansed 
of prejudice, and man can impartially eom])are the great faiths 
of the East and AVest, we may expert the crowning victory of 
freedom and the culminating excellence of human reason. 
The Crescent will waive in the superior brilliancy of the Cross, 
and the second coming of Christ will consummate our return 
to the original estate of innocence and felicity. 
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^!^X criticizing a long dramatic piece, it is impossible, within 
' \ small limits, to discuss the whole from beginning to end, 
^ by taking up in thiMr regular order act after act, and scene 
after scene, or again to do full ju.itice to each personage as lie 
appears cm the st aire. All that comes within the scope of a 
short essay is to choose fn»m the play a few points of special 
interest, wht'ther these consist in certain scenes displaying 
especially well the cliaracters tliat enact them, or in these 
particular characters themselves as jjortrayed by their actions 
throughout the play, or in both. And with this id(?a in mind, 
therefore, have 1 tried to write in discussing the play of King 
Lear. 

Most every student of Sh:ikespearc has probably been struck 
with the thoueht that in many of the poet's finest plays, if 
not indeed in all, there is some one characteristic of human 
nature emp!iasize«l more tJian any other, yet without the inten- 
tion or effect of impressing on the mind of the reader any 
moral Icv^son. In each j)lay some peculiar feature seems to 
stamp itself up<»n the whole plot, and to form the principal 
idea, to which all otlicis arc made sub'>(Tvient. Taking a few 
of the most worthy examples, we find in Macbeth this prevail- 
ing notion to l)e ambitiiai, a desire on the part of the chief 
character to be hailed not only as Thane of Cawdor, and 
Thane of Glamis, but also as King of Scotland; in Othello it 
is jealousy, in the Merchant of Venice it is the greedy love 
of money, and in the play under consideration it is filial iti- 
fjraiiludr. For here, though we have the tenderness and 
devuti(>n of the gentle Cordelia, who, like Antigone of old, 
*' was born not to hate with tho>e that hate, but to love with 
those that love,'' besides the fidelity of Kent, the nobility of 
Gloucester, the selfishncs and utter depravity uf Edmund; 
yet with all these, when the nn'nd turns to the play of King 
Lear, the first thought that enters it is the horrible ingratitude 
of (jroneril and Regan. 
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Some critics luive contended that it wa> the loss of his king- 
dom, and not tlie desertion of his daughters, that mo:?t aflfected 
tlie old king. But how comnionphiee, nay how ignoble, does 
the character of Lear become when we behold him in .such a 
light, when in him no longer we see the aged f;itlicr deprived 
of that filial love which should have been the joy and sup- 
port of his declining years, his dearest heart-strings broken, 
and his reason overthrown by the ingratitude of his <laughtei>, 
but only the monarch dej)rivcd of his throne ! When we he^ir 
his impreciitlons on the head of hi.s eldest born, that " the 
untented woundings of a father's curse pierce every Si.-u.-e 
about her;" that '^the (iod> may from her derogate body 
never spring a babe to honour her,'' or, if they do, '•that it 
may live, and be a thwart disnatured torment to her;" that 
it may *' stamp wrinkles in her brow of youth; and with 
cadent tears fret channels in her cheeks; that she may fee! 
how sharper than a serpentV tooth it is to have a thankless 
child," we can almost synqnithize with the atHicted father 
cursing the base higratit.ide of a child, calling down the 
wrath of the Gods on the unnatural conduct of his daughter ; 
but not so when we see in this father only the disap{>ointed 
lover of ease and power ; when we hear these terrible woi-ds 
uttered to his own otrsi)ring, not because she has failed in her 
love, but because she has cheated him of his wealth. On the 
contrary, we would condemn with harshest stricture the father 
who could for such a reason so far forget the ties that bound 
him to his child. 

Let us then not view the old king in the light of a munarch 
grieving over the loss of his kingdom, but rather of a father 
crazed by the ingratitude of his daughters. Let us give him 
what merit he really deserves, taking his character as Shake- 
speare intended it should be taken. For then, and only then, 
can we fully appreciate the terrlhle agonies which tortured 
his body and overthrew- his reason. 

When first we meet him, we find an old an<l weak-minded 
king. After a long and boisterous reign in those days when 
all was confusiim. and (*very man carried hi- life in his liantl. 
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ho comes now to feel tlie weight of his duties and cares as a 
king, united with the increasing weariness of old age. He is 
tired of ruling, sick of power, and he wishes to rid himself of 
these troubles which are oppressing him, and "unburdened 
crawl toward death ;'' to have the lienor and respect due to a 
sovereign, without his furrowing cares. 

Can tliis be said to be unnatural? No, it is just the senti- 
ment that has actuated many a king to allow all the affairs of 
his government to be controlled by some power behind the 
throne, to resign all the reality and retain only the name of 
king, or oftentimes to abdicate entirely in favor of another. 
It must be admitted that the plan which Lear pursued for de- 
termining the share of each was fanciful; but it was not 
unnatural, when we remember his character and the circum- 
stances by which he was surrounded. The determination had 
already been reached of dividing his kingdom between his 
three daughters; and having a kind and loving heart, filled 
with the greatest affection for his children, now as he is on the 
eve of making to them a royal present, his vanity tempts him 
to call from each some protestation of devotion in return for 
the great love he bears to them. He accordingly summons all 
three around him, and in his pride and love of tlatterj', declares 
that according to the love of each so shall her portion be. 

We all love flattery, more or less ; it is a pleasure to every 
one to hear from the mouths of dear ones that his affection for 
them is returned ; and when this declaration is not heard, 
then not unfrciiuently are we guilty, like Lear, of asking for 
it, and often with the same result. 

First api)ears the eldest daughter, Goneril, who has in its 
highest ])erfection " that glib and oily art, to speak and pur- 
pose not." She declares to Lear that she loves 

" As much as child e*er loved, or father found ; 
.V love that makes breath poor, and ppeecli unable ;" 

and in return for this, she receives her ftiir third of the king- 
dom. 

Tlien appears Uegan, who finds that her sister " has named 
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her very deed of love/' only slie lias conic too short. She pro- 
fesses herself an enemy to all other joys, and is " alone felici- 
tiitc " in her dear father's luve. 

Having rewarded her with a gracious gift, Lear then turns 
to the youngest of the three, Cordelia, his joy, " althouf^h the 
last, not least,'' and asks what she can say to draw a third 
. more ojmlent than her sisters. What does she answer? 
*' Nothing." And in reply to the king's warning that " noth- 
ing can come of nothing," she declares : 

** Uiiliappy that I am, I cannot liavo 
My lu'art into nij mouth : I love your majesty 
Accordivy to my bond ; nor more, nor le^." 

Then again : 

" You have begot rac, bred me, loved me : I 
Return these duties back as arc right fit, 
Obey you, love you, and most honour you." 

AVhat a cold rei)ly to ca-t into the face of a loving and cx- 
p3ctant father ! Is it natural i Is it consistent with the gen- 
tle and loving nalure wliich wo are led to believe the speaker 
p\^se.-sed ? No, surely it is not. Either Shaka<i)eare hiuKself, 
in avoiding Scyll.i, lias unwittingly run into Charybdis, by 
endeavoring to contrast too strongly the candor of Cordelia 
witli the lying deceit of CJnneril and Jiegan, or he has pur- 
]);)Sely made Cordelia conmit the same error in her horror at 
what she knows to be the f ils.'hoods of her sisters. 

Ihit however the case may be, ils effect on the reader is the 
same. The rei>ly is cold and disappointing; it is too luueh 
according to the old Jewish law of " an eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth."" Cordelia is to ) much like that servant 
who, having r('ccive«l a pound from his master, wrapped it in 
a nai)kin. and on his lord's relurn delivered it to him without 
interest, thinking there could b* no complaint so long as he 
gave back as good as he receive«l. 

How i^erfectly indilTerent and unsatisfactory must this reply 
have seemed to the father who from his youngest and hitherto 
dearest daughter desired and expected a testimonial of pure 
an 1 undivided love, more perfect even than her sisters', since 
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slie was still a maideu, liaving no one to whom she had given 
her liand and heart ! For one who had ever loved her with 
his whole heart, not the slightest shade of a pure, unselfish 
love does she express. Iler speech shows, not the devotion 
which springs from the generous impulse of a nohle heart, hut 
only that love which arises from a strict sense of duty. She 
returns love because she has received love; and when she 
says, where true affection is in the breast, one cannot heave 
the heart into the mouth, well might it have been replied to 
her, that neither does the cool calculation of debits and credits 
accompany warm and devoted affection, but that such needs 
restraints to keep it from overflowing, rather than a rellection 
on duty to give it an impulse. 

We know from after circumstances that Cordelia's character 
was far from what her first speech presented, yet we cannot 
severely blame the old King, if indeed we blame at all, for 
dismissing and disowning her in the suddenness of Iiis disap- 
pointed love and wounded pride, when he hears what seems 
to him the disavowal of his daughter's love. And while we 
pity and excuse the King, we still love and admire all the more 
the splendid character of the Duke of Kent, one of nature's 
noblemen, a free, manly, true born Knglishman, loyal unto 
death, yet fearing not to ''come between the dragon and his 
wrath," when there he finds the place of truth and duty. Not 
only does his own blunt nature aj>pr()ve most highly of Corde- 
lia's speech in casting aside all flattery, and shaming the hypo- 
crisy of her sisters, but like every truly brave man, he has in 
his inmost soul a deep sympathy for the unfortunate, whoever 
he may be. He cannot witness the undeserved suflerings of 
the mciinest of mankind, without feeling within his breast the 
sentiment of opposition to the o]>pressors ; and the stronger the 
oppression the stronger his opposition. Though the whole 
world scowl ui)on him whom once the sympathy of Kent has 
reached, yet never, no never, will his helping hand and approv- 
ing countenance be turned aside. 

Imagine then the indignation, mingled with love and pity, 
which fired the soul of this true man, when lie hoard a father's 
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unjust curse fall upon tlie head of her whom he had learned 
to love and admire, when he saw her rejected, banished dower- 
less from the land, and all for the ex})ressiou of a sentiment 
which met with his warm sanction. Prudence is' no part of 
his haught}' nature, and straiijrht to the King he speaks his dis- 
approval. 

Lear warns him to ''come not between the dragon and his 
wrath," but Kent heeds him not. Lear threatens, but Kent is 
firm. Lear saj-s : 

" Tlie l)OW is bent and drawn, make from the shaft." 

Kent replies : 

" Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 

The region of luy heart : be Kent unmannerly, 

When Lear is mad. What would'st thou do, old man ? 

Think est thou that duty shall have dread to speak 

When povrer to flattery bows? To plainness honour*s bound 

When majesty stoops to folly." 

in vain will you search the pages of Shakespeare, or indeed 
of any author, for one short passage which more comj)letely 
than this embodies and reveals the character of the speaker, 
lie faces tlie despot King, wrought to the highest pitch of 
rage and disappointment ; utterly regardless of consequences 
he '' beards the lion in his den," nor slirinks from the threat 
upon his life which follows his bold stand, but maintains to 
the end the justice of his cause, invokes the blessings of the 
Gods upon the head of the maiden whom he has defended, and 
at last, when no longer help is within his power, bids all adieu 
to '' shape his old course in a country new." 

After his introduction in the first few lines of the play, we 
notice not for some time a character, in my opinion, one of the 
best drawn in the plot, namely, Edmund, the bastard son of 
Gloucester. In him we have a strange mixture of worth and 
depravity, of real bravery and brazen shamelessness ; fully real- 
izing his position, he argues his case before himself, and bears 
within his mind "a silent court of justice, himself the judge 
and jur}' — himself the prisoner at the bar." lie is concious 
of his own merit; he sees that his *' dimensions are as well 
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compact," bis mind as generous, and his bhape as true as his 
legitimate brother Edgar's; all this be sees and keenly feels, 
and yet frum the cradle to the grave he is followed by the cry 
of hoisCy hixs*'^ ha.sc ; wherever he may turn he is branded with 
the loathsome name of bastard ; his father introduces him as 
fiuch, he is coiistiintly reminded of it by being deprived of all 
inheritance, it rushes back on his memory whenever he beholds 
his brother Edgar; and, Jis the crowning misery of hi^) life, he 
sees in his own father at once the originaU>r of his being and 
the autlu^r of his disgrace. Is it any wonder then, that he is 
shameless? What is honor to him whose very birth was a 
reproach upon every one concerne<l ? No one that is free from 
the burning shame which rested on Edmund's life, Cim fully 
appreciate the condition of his mind. Oppressed by a burden 
which lie could not throw olV; his character blackened by a 
stain which it was beyond his power to remove; an outcast 
from society, having not a soul in this world to whom he owed 
a debt of gratitude, his consciencfe. seared by the scorching fire 
which had been lighted at liis birth, and had ever since con- 
tinued to glow with brighter flame; there was not one human 
being e\ce])t himself for whom he carol. His every thought 
was turned to self-promotion. His every deed was actuated 
by a desire to drown his infamy in the favor won by his own 
exertions. He was utterly and absolutely selfish. Therein 
lies the key to Edmund's w-hole character, and well has Shakes- 
peare drawn it. He has made actions explain the motives from 
which they sprang — he has made motive^ explain completely 
the character which they guided. 

It has been objected by some critics that the episode of Ed- 
mund destroys the harmony of the jdot but to me the charac- 
ter has always bem one of interest as very truly displaying 
what I should think would K' the thoughts of such a man. 
In one place especially, does he display the utter dej)ravity of 
his character, and that is where he gives the information which 
procures the arrest of his father, and then by his absence per- 
mits the perpetration of the horribU* outrage of tearing out 
Oloucester s eyes, bv that incarnate fiend, the Duke of Corn- 
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wall, as^sistcd and lauded for his deviltry by Goneril and Regan. 

In this scene it must bo admitted tliat Shakespeare has over- 
stepped the tra^^^cdian's licc'nse. lie has made it too horrible 
for g(»(.Kl taste to tolerate. The horror is neitlier redeemed by 
the increased intorL'St, nor by the requirements of the plot; for 
well might Cornwall have afllictcd some other punishment 
less terrible. See tlie old man as ho i.r* led in before the coun- 
cil of heartlesj:^ executioners, who have boon assembled to 
punish him for his conduct. There they sit, jdying (juestion 
after question, waiting only tor a fivorable moment to pounce 
upon him and on his unresisting person to vent the fury of 
their angry i>a<sion. But fearless and undaunted in the jwes- 
ence uf his enemies, bound down to a chair, his beard ravished 
by Ilegan, he reproaches his cruol tormenter, and declares that 
he will str *Mhe winged vengeance overtiike such children." 
Unhappy word to use! C(»rnwall, seizing the opportunity, in 
his rage exclaims: ''^ See it thou shalt never,'' and bearing him 
back, with his cruel talons, he tears from it^ soc'kct one of 
Gloucester's eyes, and casting the bleeding ball uj)on the floi»r, 
grinds it beneath his heol as he would the most loathsome in- 
sect. Not touched by the piteous sight, again the fiend turns 
upon his victim, and with the exclamation, '* Out, vile jclley !'' 
savagely i)lucks the other eye and hurls the sickening object 
from him. Sliakcspeare has blundered; the scene is too hor- 
ril)le to contemplate, and the mind turns from it with a nau- 
seous disgust. 

I said the old man was sunnnoned to answer fur his conduct. 
For what conduct? For havin^c taken in out of the howling 
storm the aged king with his attendants. Oh, what a troop I 
AVhat a retinue fur a king ! Lear himself is the central figure 
of this motley crowd. Wild, distracted, unbonneted, he runs, 
trying to outface the .storm, calling out in his madness eurees 
upon those who have abu.-ed him, seeking in the intensity of 
his passion to drown the memory of his grief. His reason is 
not destr<»yed, but overwhelmed by the multitude of his alHie- 
tions. ]lc is insane, but his insanity is marked by lucid inter- 
vals. Now and then he forgets his sorrows, and the light of 
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reason appears for a moment, only to be overshadowed again 
by the memory of his grief. In his quiet moments he talks as 
sanely as any one, reasons on his condition, and even notes the 
return of madness when his mind dwells on the ingratitude ot 
his daughters. The whole character is perfectly natural, dis- 
plays exactly the workings of the mind under such conditions 
as were present, and shows the consummate knowledge of 
human nature which enabled the great tragedian so faithfully 
to represent the ravings of a brciin distracted by grief 

Around the wretched king is grouped his menial train. 
There is Kent, in the dress of a serving man, still watching, 
still protecting, his lord and muster. There is Edgar, dis- 
guised as a madman and beggar, crying out in his wild jargon, 
now uttering senselojss sounds, now discussing philosophy with 
Lear, and all the while watching with filial love for his un- 
happy father. l>ut most conspicuous among the attendants 
upon the king is the ever faithful jester, who follows his mas- 
ter through every vicissitude of fortune. As long as Lear was 
in possession of power and reason, the fool amused him by his 
ludicrous speeches and foolish songs. When he gave up his 
kingdom to his daughters, the fool eluded him for his folly and 
warned him of the future. Now that all is lost, and misery 
heaped on the head of the king, the predictions of the jester 
are fulfilled — the master is lower than the servant; but never 
does the thought enter the mind of the latter to desert, in this 
sore hour of adversity, him whom he had ever loved as patron, 
served as lord. No, wherever we find the king we find the 
fool, always near, trying by his mock hilarity to divert his 
master's attention from his grief, and make him forget his sor- 
row. Unselfish and faithful, lie wouhl serve as a model for 
subjects to copy. But, alas ! ill is he rewarded for his fidelity, 
and meets his sad end at the hangman's hands in that prison 
whither he had followed his lord. 

But the fool is not the only one whose death we are left to 
mourn ; for there the i)ure, the gentle, the noble Cordelia dies 
by the cruelty of Edmund. And once again we mast com- 
plain of the harshness of the poet. For why should this lovely 
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creature die a miserable death along with her wicked siBterg ? 
Why could Bhe not have lived as an example of rewarded vir- 
tue, to atone by a hapj^y fate for the many miseries with which 
the play is crowded? Her death is a disappointment; for 
while expecting that she should gain a reward for her nobility, 
we are suddenly confronted by the terrible picture of the old 
king bearing in his arms her lifeless body. We are shocke<l, 
and cry out in heartfelt sympathy with the afflicted father: 

" A plague upon you, murderers, traitora all ! 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little." 
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COMMENCEMENT. 



Session of 1879-*80. 



As the all-curious Collegian reporter was making bis usual 
round on Friday preceding Commencement week, his sympa- 
thetic nature was touched to the quick by the careworn and 
liollow features of his fellow students, as they gathered in 
knots about the University grounds to discuss the merits of the 
exams, on which so many had failed, because the unfeeling 
Professor had not put up the right subjects. Until we had 
come w ithin hearing distance, we thought the extreme phase 
of Puritanism had taken hold of the student body, and we 
alone had escaped its saddening influence; but while their 
walk was Puritanic, their conversation belonged rather to the 
age that enriches our vocabulary with the more forcible attri- 
butives and expressive ejaculations. Notwithstanding this 
inconsistency, we pitied them sincerely, and listened to the 
recital of their wrongs. We cannot publish them, however, 
as some of the words used in their expression were not highly 
complimentary to the Faculty, whom our most strenuous efforts 
at that time failed to uphold. Overcome with sorrow, we re- 
turned to our sanctum, and passed a few hours in the oblivious 
influence of Morpheus. Awakening, we met none but happy 
faces and joyous voices, and were even more bewildered to 
know what had worked the glorious change. Our wonder- 
ment was dispelled with the announcement that the week's 
labors were to be compensated by a reception at Prof. White's. 

Saturday morning dawned wuth the clearest summer sky, 
and the few remaining exams, passed off as joyously as is pos- 
sible for such events ; but as the afternoon advanced, many a 
heart was saddened at the prospect of a coming shower. How- 
ever, the pleasure of the liverymen was a set-off to this, and 
we believe none save the captains of the crews were deeply 
affected by the outlook. At six o'clock the rain was over, and 
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after a good pull, the oarsmen joined in the pleasures of tlieir 
fellows. 

THE RECEITTION 

was held from seven to eleven in the evening, and proved one 
of the happiest entertainments of Commencement. The par- 
lors, promenades and arbors were filled with guests, where the 
noisome passes of repartee were mingled with softer words 
of — well, not dislike. Thus the hours glided swiftly until 
supper was announced, and the party was treated to an ocular 
as well as a feast of the palate. It is so seldom we enjoy such 
a meeting, that language fails us when we would convey an 
adequate idea of its success. ]>ut we caimot close our account 
without giving expression to our appreciation of the highly 
commendable manner in which the Misses White sacrificed 
their own pleasure to the enjoyment oi their guests. Every 
one present commented upon the attention received at their 
hands. 



SUNDAY. 

The regular exercises of Commencement began with the 
Baccalaureate sermon on Sunday morning. Rev. J. G. Arm- 
strong, of Richmond, preached from the text: ^'^ For their 
rock is not as our liockj even our enemies themselves heing 
jutlgesy Deut. xxxii. : 31. After some words of introduc- 
tion, Dr. Armstrong entered into a thorough investigation of 
the nature of the conflict between Science and Religion ; and 
with the expressed opinion that the study of nature might one 
day prove the doctrines of Revelation, he took a firm stand 
against Darwinism, and exposed the weaknesses of some of 
Huxley's and Tyndall's tenets. The reverend speaker showed 
no feeling of animosity to scientific facts, but used his whole 
power against those theories which, while explaining some 
natural phenomena, neglect those likely to be inexplicable by 
them. Thus the whole idea of evolution, although compre- 
hensive and attractive, was shown to have flaws that could not 
be remedied by its most learned adherents, and consequently 
unworthy of credence. After an elaborate discussion of this 
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particular point, Dr. Armstrong concluded with reflections at 
once logical and appropriate to minds just crossing the 
threshold of active life. 

In the afternoon religious services were held in the Baptist 
Church by Dr. Alexander, and in tlie evening the annual ad- 
dress before the Young Men's Christian Association was deliv- 
ered in the University Chapel. Previous to the address, Mr. 
W. S. Campbell, Secretary of the Association, -read the report 
for the session of 1879-'80. The report disclosed a prosperous 
season, and good prospects for the coming session. Kegular 
prayer meetings were held on Sunday afternoons during the 
scholastic year, and the Mission Sabbath School at House 
Mountiiin carried on successfully under the direction of the 
officers. In addition to this, the Association furnished more 
than a dozen teachers to other similar schools, whereby they 
lioped much good had been accomplished. In the University 
itself the influence of the Association was shown in the en- 
larged attendance at the meetings, and the great interest taken 
by those not actively engaged in tlie religious movement. 

After the reading of the annual report, Dr. Armstrong, of 
Norfolk, announced the text : '' thou that hearest prayer^ 
unto thee shall all flesh com/i, Ps. Ixv. : 2. The subject of 
the address was prayer, and its necessity and efficacy were set 
forth in a powerful and eloquent manner. The music in both 
forenoon and evening was kindly furnished by the members of 
the Lexington choirs, for whicli the students here desire to ex- 
press their sincere gratitude. 

references to the contest by which the lionor had been won 
and closing with the expression of his gratitude for the appre^ 
ciation of his fellows. 

Mr. Marvin, President of the (iraham Jx'e, then i)l-e8ented 
the Debater's Medal of the Graham to Mr. A. W. Gaines of 
Ky., who responded in a brief and touching manner. The 




to Mr. Thomas Barrett, of Ga. 
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filowly by until noon, when the Faculty met to determine upon 
the disposition of Academic honors. This furnished a new 
theme for thought and conjecture, and long ere tbit venerable 
body had been able to complete their work, each student had 
bestowed the prizes in the most satisfactory manner. Whether 
or not every one's decision was the same we can not say, but 
the suspense was relieved by their final announcement at 3 
o'clock, and sodn nothing remained to be worked upon in the 
imagination exce]>t the all-absorbing 

BOAT RACE. 

Hours before the time appointed for the race, carriages, bug- 
gies, wagons and mules began to convey tlieir living freight to 
the river's banks, and when the two crews left the Hotel at 
half-past five, there was scarcely a living soul left in all of 
Lexington. From Alexander's to the bend there was one solid 
column of expectant lookers ; men, women, children, dogs, 
" tooth-picks," from the sturdy House mountaineer to the pale 
faced " Siamese," all intent to catch a first glimpse of the boats 
as they emerged from the boat-house. 

The Albert Sidneys were first to make their appearance amid 
the shouts and cheering of the blues. They passed leisurely 
down to the starting point, followed by the Harry T^cs, for 
whom the reds exerted their greatest vocal power. The two 
crews were composed as follows : 

ALBEBT SIDNEYS. 

WeighL Age, 
1. K. Carter (bow) 138 18 

uay'^proveTii6"'UWfhYi'6*^'m*'K*eveT he tooTc a nriii mai'.J^ 

against Darwinism, and exposed the weaknesses of some of 
Huxley's and Tyndall's tenets. The reverend speaker showed 
no feeling of animosity to scientific facts, but used his M'hole 
power against those theories which, while explaining some 
natural phenomena, neglect those likely to be inexplicable by 
them. Thus the whole idea of evolution, although compre- 
hensive and attractive, was shown to have flaws that could not 
be remedied by its most learned adherents, and consequently 
unworthy of credence. After an elaborate discussion of this 
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Tlie Albert Sidneys won the toss and took the tow-path side. 
After some delay the cr6ws took their positions at the starting 
point, and after one false start the boats came in position, and 
at the word " go" the crews caught the water about the same 
time, both doing their very best to gain the best course after 
the first bend, the reds pulling 41 and the blues 44 strokes per 
minute. At Ilofi'man's run the reds were clearly gaining on 
their opponents, and the first bend was rounded with clear 
water between the boats. The Harry Lees took the blues' 
water to the cliffs where they returned to their own course, 
and passed into the straight stretch with nearly two lengths of 
clear water. This lead was slightly increased up the stretch, 
the reds crossing the line four lengths ahead in 9m. 55 sec, the 
fastest time for four years. After an entertaining medley of 
hurrahing, crying, fainting, &c., the crowd reluctantly disband- 
ed to await the expiration of anotlier year, the wearers of the 
red declaring it to have been the finest race ever rowed on 
North Tviver. 

THB FINAL CELKBRAllON. 

As is usual on the evening after the regatta, the ladies could 
not prepare for the Chapel exercises until a time much later 
than that set for the joint Celebrdtion of the Washington and 
Graham Lee Societies. However, shortly after nine o'clock 
the oflScers and speakers were conducted to the rostrum, and 
the evening's entertainment begun by a short speech of wel- 
come from Mr. Hamilton, President of the Washington ; after 
' which the Debater's Medal was presented to Mr. J. G. Paxton, 
of Va. Mr. Paxton responded in happy style, making slight 
references to the contest by which the honor had been won, 
and closing with the expression of his gratitude for the appre- 
ciation of his fellows. 

Mr. Marvin, President of the (iraham I/ce, then pl'esented 
the Debater's Medal of the Graham to Mr. A. W. Gaines, of 
Ky., who responded in a brief and touching manner. The 
medal for the best declainier in the Washington Society was 
bestowed by the President upon Mr. C. E. Sullivan, of Va., 
followed by the presentation of the Graham Declaimer's Medal 
to Mr. Thoma*5 Parrett, of Ga. 
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Mr. Hamilton next introduced the orator from the Wash- 
ington Society, Mr. li. E. Corry, of Tenn. The delivery of 
Mr. Corry was very graceful and his articulation good, and 
through his whole oration he showed a degree of earnestness 
most remarkable, since he had to do battle with the tonges 
of some hundred couj)le8 in the galleries. Pdrhaps these 
youthful pairs felt themselves able to produce better sentences 
than the speakers, whom tliey were supposed to have come to 
hear, if .so we can not admire the taste of the audience. This 
bad behavior at Celebratiuns is nothing but a habit, and should 
be made to cciisc. But to return to the more entertaining 
portion of the talking, Mr. Corry, after explaining briefly the 
motives that led him to the choice of his subject, said : *' In 
many of our Southern Cemeteries, amid the towering shafts 
of polished marble, we here and there may see a plain and 
weather-beaten board marking the name and last resting place 
of some poor soldier, who, for the honor of his country, for the 
God-given liberty of his dearly loved land, has bravely gone 
forth to defend his rights and to die in the attempt. For such 
brave heroes we feel great sorrow and droj) a tear on their 
graves, while we reflect on their fealty to their cause. But 
strange indeed are the emotions that rise within ns, deep and 
inexpressible our feelings, as standing forth upon one of the 
head-boards is the single word " Unknown." Thus introduc- 
ing his subject, Mr. Corry proceeded to a feeling dissection of 
the sentiments aroused by the reflection over the grave of hira 
whose earthly being and renown lie buried in this obscurity to 
those who receive the benefit of his life and example. 

The orator from the Graham, Mr. 11. 1^. Gray, of Va., was 
introduced by Mr. Marvin. Subject, '* Our Country and its 
Future." Mr. Gray's appearance on the floor was very good, 
and his delivery pleasant and attractive to all save the galleries, 
whose incessant hum made it next to impossible to hear the 
rounded sentences and studied curls to which tlie orator's sub- 
ject was i)eculiarly adapted. Taking a brief survey of the 
tendencies that have been and are now at work in the body 
politic, Mr. Gray made them a foundation on which to build 
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prophetic structures of the country's future, and it is greatly 
to be regretted that the thoughtlessness of some of the audi- 
ence rendered such careful prej)aratioii difficult of merited 
effect. We can not give a synopsis of the gentleman's speech 
that would convey a proper idea of his effort, in that the sub- 
ject was such, and handled in such a manner, that the whole 
would be necessary to a satisfactory understanding of any part. 

This concluded the regular literary exercises of the Societies, 
after which Dr. Armstrong, of Richmond, delivered to Mr. J. 
H. Hamilton, as the writer of the best essay in Vol. XII of 
the SoiriHEKN Collegian, the Santini Prize Medal, in a brief 
and happily chosen address. The article for which the medal 
was conferred is '* Islam," in this number. 

Dr. Alexander now held the audience in a mixed state of 
laughter and calm by his beautiful address, introductory to the 
presentation of the challenge cup to the winners of the regatta 
of 1880, the Harry Lees. The prize for the best oarsman on 
the winning crew, presented annually by Bishop Pinckney, of 
Maryland, was given to Mr. J. II. Hamilton, stroke of the 
reds. 

The assembly was dismissed by the President of the Wash., 
and the youth and beauty, and we may hope a fair portion of 
the intellect, of the assemblage wended their way joyously to 
the President's mansion to 

GENERAL LEe's REC'ErTION. 

Notwithstanding the delay at the beginning, the exercises 
of the celebration had been rapidly finished, and a short while 
after eleven o'clock a most handsome and happy party had 
assembled at Gen. Lee's. The weather was all that could be 
wished, as there was neither too much light for enjoyable 
Ufeni-Utes about the lawn, nor yet too great darkness to bo 
oppressive. A pleasant hour was thus spent before the splen- 
did table entertainment was given ; and after a most appre- 
ciative attention to this not-to-be-slighted portion of the even- 
ing's enjoyment, another space of unnoticed hours was spent 
on the promenades or in the less conspicuous rustic l)enches 
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placed at ajipropriate distances about the yard. This being 
the second evening spent in tliis manner, the joung ladies had 
begun noticeably to jpare off the number of their beaux, and 
the gay sounds of repartee were gradually softening into tones 
of more tender import. Toward the latter part of the evening, 
our reporter began to feel quite badly as he observed the dis- 
contented glance of every couple he chanced to interrupt ; so 
he was finally forced to make himself heard afterwanls, and at 
the time unseen ; but he is assured of this, that he was tlie 
only person who could have had a more pleasant time under 
any circumstiinces. 



TUESDAY. 

We cannot say that Tuesday dawned clear and bright, yet 
we are led to believe it could not have been otherwise from the 
power of the glances we received from old Sol when we first 
ventured to the Campus, attracted by the efforts of the band. 
An unusually small number of students and young ladies had 
chosen the College grounds for their morning pastime, proba- 
bly from the late hours of the night previous. The only event 
before evening was the annual meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees. The principal business before that body was the consid- 
eration of an offer from H. II. Houston, Ew|., of Philadelphia, 
to endow a Fellowship in the University. Mr. Houston pro- 
posed to donate five hundred dollars annually for ten years, 
and at the end of that time to donate an amount sufiicient to 
guarantee an annual income of five hundred dollars, in endow- 
ment of a Fellowship, to be called the ^' Howard Houston 
Fellowship." The Hoard accepted the proposition, and the 
Fellowship was conferred by the Faculty upon Mr. W. S. Cur- 
rell, of South Carolina. 

The regular tuition fees in the Academic and Law Depart- 
ments were reduced from one hundred dollars to seventy dol- 
lars. 

The Literary Societies were ordered to discontinue the cus- 
t jm of presenting medals to their best debaters and declaimers, 
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in consequence of the trouble the elections have been so fruit- 
ful in bringing about. 

In view of the establishment of the Howard Houston Fel- 
lowship, it was decided not to discontinue the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. 

The afternoon was spent in driving and strolls about Lexing- 
ton and vicinity, and at half-past eight an appreciative audience 
assembled to hear the Alumni Address. 

The speaker chosen by the Alumni Association, Dr. G. B. 
Strickler, of Tinkling Springs, was introduced by Mr. G. A. 
Robinson, of Ky., and delivered a most entertaining and in- 
structive address on the requisites to " Success." The arrange- 
ment and treatment of the different heads were such as to defy 
any attempt at a condensation of Dr. Strickler's oration, and 
we have not space to publish it in full, as we would like. Of 
the merits of the selection of the Association, it is useless to 
make any remark, since the eminent divine has already wrought 
for himself a reputation that the greatest might well envy. 

At the conclusion of Dr. Strickler's address, Mr. Robinson, 
after making a sly stroke or two at the younger portion of the 
audience, dismissed them to assemble in a short time at 

MB. TUCKEk's BEOEITION. 

It is only the blind opponent of evolution that could not 
predict part of the happenings of this evening. The ten- 
dency had now been at work for some days, and we were not 
surprised when it was found impossible to collect a sufficient 
number of ladies and gentlemen for the proposed dance. Rus- 
tic seats and shady promenades were -the order of the night, 
and if Hymen receives no votaries from the parties that dotted 
the lawn at Blandome, nature will have wasted a mighty 
quantity of intellectual force. With some degree of difficulty 
the party was got together for supper ; but no sooner had their 
eyes been feasted and their palates sweetened by the delightful 
repast, than the same dis])ersion was again to be observed; and 
when the time for the " Home Waltz " had arrived, such a 
fcene as was enacted by young gentlemen seeking their com- 
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pany would have inspired the most stupid poet to a witty song ; 
but unfortunately the Collegian poet was not there, and the 
world has lost an opportunity of producing a wonderfully 
beautiful eifusion. In addition to the sorrow of departing, was 
the consciousness that this was the last reception during Coin- 
raencement, and all were anxious to make the best of it. At 
two o'clock we saw no one left, though we are not certain that 
some did not remain even later to whisper their partings. Thus 
ended the happiest series of receptions it has been our pleasure 
to have attended ; and we but express the sentiment of all 
when we open our hearts in gratitude to those who suffered so 
much painstaking to enhance the enjoyment of home people 
and visitors. 



WEDNESDAY. 

COMMENCEMKNT DAY. 

This, like all the other days of Commencement, was almost 
oppressively warm, and we noticed in the gathering in the 
University Cliapel a universal inclination to surrender fashion 
to comfort in replacing those ''precious little fans" by some- 
tiling more useful practicjilly. 

The regular exercises were begun at half-past ten o'clock by 
music and prayer, after which Prof. Nelson made the an- 
nouncement of class distinctions. 

Mr. E. C. Day, A. B., then delivered the University Prize 
Oration. His delivery was graceful and easy, and the oration 
carefully and thoughtfully composed. Since the gentlemen 
who spoke during the day did not favor the Collegian with 
a copy of their speeches, we shall attempt no synopsis, and can 
make no extracts. 

The Law Oration was next on the programme, and Mr. W. 
D. Carter, B. L., of Ky., favored us with an excellent disser- 
tation on the profession of law. The speaker's voice was verj' 
distinct, and his gestures natural and effective. We only hope 
that Mr. Carter may succeed in his profession as well as he 
succeeded in lauding the good qualities and noble sentiments 
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of those lawyers who properly appreciate the loftiness of their 
Ciilling. 

After an interval of music, the following Certificates of 
Distingnisljied Proficiency were awarded : 

Latin. — J. E. Coekrell, Tex. ; II. Kelly, Va. ; G. Moore, 
Tex. 

Greek. — Helm Brace, Ky. ; J. E. Coekrell, Tex. ; H. Kelly, 
Va. ; Glover Moore, Tex. 

English. — J. H. Hamilton, Va. 

French. — Helm Bruce, Ky. ; Glover Moore, Tex. 

German. — H. Kelly, Va. 

Modem History. — J. H. Hamilton, Va. ; J. C. Rainsford, 
S. C. 

Moral Philosophy. — J. E. Coekrell, Tex. ; E. M. Gadsden, 
S. C. ; Glover Moore, Tex. 

Rhetoric. — Helm Bnice, Ky. ; J. E. Coekrell, Tex. ; C. M. 
Cooke, Tenn. ; E. C. Day, Ky. ; D. P. Junkin, Va. 

English Literature. — Helm Bruce, Ky. ; J. E. Coekrell, 
Tex. ; E. C. Day, Ky. ; Glover Moore, Tex. ; J. C. Rainsford, 

Mathematics. — H. D. Campbell, Va, ; J. E. Coekrell, Tex. 

Applied Mathematics. — Helm Bnice, Ky. , H. D. Camp- 
bell, Va. ; J. E. Coekrell, Tex. ; D. P. Junkin, Va. ; Glover 
Moore, Tex., (entire course) ; J. H. Hamilton, Va. 

Natural Philosophy. — J. C. Rainsford, S. C. 

Chemistry. — H. C. Brownfield, T^. 

Geology. — E. M. Gadsden, S. C. ; J. R. Jordan, Va. 

In the absence of Mr. J. T. Akers, there was no Cincinnati 
Oration ; and after a blast from the V. M. I. Band, the follow- 
ing Degrees were conferred : 

DEGREES. 

OivU Engineer. — J. H. Hamilton, Va. 

Bachelor of Law. — W. D. Carter, Ky. ; C. M. Cooke, Tenn.; 
A. W. Gaines, Ky. ; J. W. Kennedy, Va. ; E. de Montelle, 
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Tex. ; J. A. Muller, S. C. ; A. G. Paxton, Miss. ; J. G, Pax- 
ton, Va. ; G. H. Taylor, Va. 

BachdoT of Arts. — W. II. Barton, Va. ; U. Bruce, Ky. ; 
J. E. Cockrell, Tex. ; E. C. Day, Ky. ; J. R. Jordan, Va. ; G. 
Moore, Texas. 

Master of Arts. — J. H. Hamilton, Va. 

The Valedictory Address was delivered by Mr. Glover 
Moore, A. B., of Texas. This gentleman's academic record is 
sufficient to convey an idea of the ability of his composition, 
and his delivery was very good. Notwithstanding the diffi- 
culty of rendering a valedictory original and interesting to 
those who have heard them for years, Mr. Moore succeeded 
wonderfully well in holding the attention of the audience, and 
in concluding, coupled some sound injunctions with the words 
of farewell. 

The following Honorary Appointments were then an- 
nounced : 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In the School of Latin. — Glover Moore, Tex. 

In the School of OreeJc. — J. G. Meadors, La. 

Jn the School of Modem Zangttages. — Harry Kelly, Va. 

Taylor Prize Scholorship. — L. Pearce, Cent. America. 

Young Prize Scholarship. — J. E. Cockrell, Tex. 

CINCINNATI ORATION, 1881. 

J. II. Hamilton, Va. 

PRIZE MEDAL. 

Santini Prize Medal. — J. H. Hamilton, Va. 

HONORARY DEGREES. 

2>. 2>. — Rev. James Scott, of the Free Church of Scotland, 
New Brunswick ; Eev. M. L. Lacy, Lewisburg, W. Va. ; Rev. 
J. G. Armstrong, Richmond, Va. 

ZL. D. — Hon. John Welsh, Philadelphia. 

The President, after reading a communication from the 
honorable gentleman who had consented to address the lit* 
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erary Societiee, stating that unforseen business transactions 
rendered it impossible for him to fulfill bis engagement, dis- 
missed the audience, to regret that the Commencement of 
1879-'80 was over. 

THE FINAL BALL. 

Although the older heads had enjoyed all that could be of 
interest to them, there yet remained to the young the feature 
of the Comnieneemcnt. The Final Ball was held in the halls 
of the Literary Societies, and inaugre the inconvenience of 
having two bands in such proximity, it was certiinly the great- 
est success since the burning of the Mess Hall. At half-past 
ten, fifty couples were ready to join in the dance, and the ball 
of 1880 was soon becoming a thing of the past. Lexington, 
unused to the intrusion of outside tastes, was forced to suc- 
cumb to the number of strangers, and the polka assumed the 
first position among the round dances. But, O Jove! could 
we but describe those figures that swayed to and fro in the 
merriment of those short hours ! To attempt it would be but 
to ruftle the plumage of a bird of paradise; and yet a survey 
of the whole would rivet the attention on sparkling eyes and 
divine faces that the glitter of ornamental gems could never 
•dare combat. To behold was to admire, to love, to feel in fairy 
dreams reality. We did wish that night could never have its 
morning ; for sure we did more enjoy tlie fainter gleams of 
that artificial light than ever the pleasure of Sol's own gleams. 
But imagination will soon return us to that very scene where, 
had there been a trace of poetry in our songless soul, it must 
needs have made response. Our wand'ring spirit was recalled 
from dreams of happiness — ^liappinei>s must have its end. The 
unpoetic announcement of supper roused us to the unreality of 
the pictures we had been painting, and the intermission made 
the easy trippers but more anxious to commence again. This 
time the entertainment was to be brought to a close by the 
gray streaks that heralded the coming of the unsought morn, 
and all lingered until the graver heads commanded to disperse. 
Thus we were made to view the Commencement that ended 
this decade only as it presents itself to the more or less vivid 
memory. 
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After the ball was over, quite a number of studeDts assem- 
bled in front of the National Uotel, and with mingled songs 
and learned dissertations on tlie surprising ideas of a certain 
sleeper, some beheld for the first time during the year the mys- 
tic beauties of sunrise. It was found Purdy hard to wake a 
confectioner in the vicinity ; but suece>:s finally crowned the 
efforts of the more persistent, and after a refreshing draught of 
lemonade and a hearty breakfast, the crowd dispersed to in- 
dulge in blissful repose, and Lexington mourned by her silence 
the last efforts of the boys of 1880. 



VALEDICTORY OF THE FLUNKS. 

Unto my fellows in <'a;tinction greeting. Ye have chosen 
me to be spokesman of the greatest and most numerous order 
of our University. I should uselessly descant on the honor I 
have won from your ballots, were I to compare my position 
with that of the Awful Bust, whom the graduating class se- 
lected to harangue the multitudes on Commencement Day ; for 
we all feel that the world is indebted to us, in that we did not 
fruitlessly endeavor to hold their attention by a display of vo- 
cal ])ower and apelike gesticulations. Our productions are more 
worthy. They write to be heard once, and repetition would 
show their effusions like to the defense composed by the an- 
cient philosopher. We publish our grand ideas to an admiring 
world, to be read and re-read — to be carefully scnitinized and 
reflected upon. They seek the emptiness of diplomas and 
medals, seek to be "speaking things before the public," and 
get their five dollars worth of sheepskin. We are more gene- 
rously disposed, making our diploma fees a gratuity to our 
Alma Mater, and saving our gigantic intellects for the more 
real contest of active life. AVho would pour over musty vol- 
umes of ancient lore or peck the world's history out of homely 
rocks, when a young lady wants an afternoon drive, or the ball 
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club needs a practiced member ? And jet we even sec men 
who claim some little brains, applying for the titles of A(8inn8), 
M(a8inu8) and B(ig) L(iar). Verily we would repel the base 
insinuation of such a repute. If any reader believes that we 
are indulging in vain self-praise, ask the girls what class of 
students is most gallant, most entertaining, most '^awfully 
nice." Their sweet voices will be louder than our own in ex- 
tolling our qualities of grace and loveliness. With them to 
comfort us, what ciire we if Old Jim docs not get a chance to 
drill his Greek into our careless minds, or Old Aleck takes off 
five for every " unexcused." We are cutting for ourselves a 
nobler fortune in the preparation for a time beyond that of 
Bachelor-hood. Thus College life is made less burdensome, 
and fairer and better prizes won. The members ot the Faculty 
are made our private secretaries, and the bug-bear of writing 
home disi>ensed with. We lead a jolly life indeed, and as we 
now approach that time when the classic shades must give up 
our merry voices and beaming countenances, we must make 
the rounds and bid our friends " good-bye." 

Beginning with those who have taken most interest in us, 
and hence have made themselves most endeared, we bid the 
Faculty a long and sad farewell, returning oceans of gratitude 
fur the time and stationery they have expended in our behalf, 
and hoping that the incoming classes may have members as 
careless and entertaining in the class-room. As for ourselves, 
we feel the deepest sorrow that we shall furnish no further op- 
portunities to give "zeros" and air their arithmetic by sub- 
tractions at the end of each month. 

To the Lexington people, whose slumbers we have so often 
disturbed, and to whose gossip we are indebted for such copious 
additions to fact, we make our humble bow, and leave them 
to a summer of reflection, after which our successors are 
(loomed to become their conversational topic. Thanking them 
all most kindly for the attention our every action has received, 
we say '* FarewdV 

But now we come to the girls, those sweet creatures, our 
guide stiirs, our greatest solace in misfortune. We know not 
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what words to give at parting with those dear sonls, who alone 
took our part and nerved our hearts to combat the fiery wea- 
pons of the world around. You certainly can ««* fo^ge* «»' 
and we can only aek td^ love ub when we're gona With ling- 
ering looks and sorrowfiri. hearts, we moan our prting J'are- 
todl. 

Last of all, we must shake e^^N"^ f*'"^^'' ^*°^' *'''^ ^^fj 
those same sad syllables. Wo are sciIt^UlJ^the world unaided 

by the hopes and expectations of a prouoO " * . 
must stand upon our merits, and shoulder to sluSlJir^'^ 
honor-man baffle the " slins^s and arrows uf outraSir 
tune." We have had our resting time in the halls of ou^,. 
Mater, and now is the time for work. Then let ns i^^a^^ 
big spurt on the home-stretch, and pass those foolish ones w^ 
winded themselves on the first quarter. Hoping, and contf 
dently expecting, that we shall far outstrip our opponents in 
the race for matrimony, may we all leave a worthy posterity 
and names to be added t(» the list of the few that have deserved 
the honor of being called ;;reat. 

With pleasant reminiscences of the past, with expectant 
glances into the future, we grasp each others' hands for the 
last time, and say ** Farewell." 
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EEVIEW. 




[OW that we have passed another scholastic year, and ces- 
sation of labor gives time to reflect, it would be well to 
recall some of the events just past, and recount some of the 
influences and actions that have worked and will continue to 
operate in changes from older times. When we received the 
task of upholding the name of our predecessors, we were bur- 
dened to an unusual degree. While thej had succeeded ex- 
cellently in what they undertook, they overran the mark and 
left to us the weight of whait they enjoyed. The Southebn 
Collegian was several hundred dollars in debt, the Literary 
Societies were at the lowest ebb, and if we are rightly informed, 
no organization left us a better legacy than an example, to the 
world bright, to us inwardly corrupt. With these discourage- 
ments to face, the students went fearlessly to work, and to-day 
we are not made to regret the superior management of our 
immediate predecessors. 

Tlie Southebn Collegian, though somewhat irregular in 
publication, has retained the magazine form, and continues to 
hold its high rank among its coteiiiporaries, while by the gene- 
rous eflforts of the students the Business Manager has been 
enabled to pay off part of the old debt. 

The Literary Societies returned to the old regime of confer- 
ring honors by election, and thus greatly improved their finan- 
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cial condition, so that although tlie Board of Trustees have 
ordered a discontinuance of tlie system, we bequeath to oxir 
successors no unnecessary burdens. Much rnoi-e intere-^t has 
been shown by the students generally, and we may safely as^^ert 
that the benefits accruing from the exercise^ have been greater 
than in years previous. 

In base-ball the members worked earnestly and faithfully, 
and we regret that the club of the University of A^a. were 
unable to play a match on a day that was at all convenient to 
our own club. We were challenged for May Sth, on which 
day the elections in the Literary Societies were held, and it 
was consequently impossible to accept the conditions. Al- 
though the Ya. Univ. Mciff, is now so boastful as to the 
strength ot the Red and Gray, we think it is more than satis- 
fied that they did not meet the IJlue and White. The eds. 
seemed very dubious as to the result so long as there was a 
prospect of a match ; but as soon as this was made impossible 
by our friends' unheard-of conditions, they immediately de- 
clared their nine invincible, and subjected us to a most uncom- 
fortable amount of abuse. However, they say W. and L. boys 
cannot gain courage to leave the walls of their Almu Maicr^ 
when only the last match they ventured to Charlottesville, and 
did not i)ermit the " invincibles " to pa^s the second base in 
nine innings. Fright seems to do us good ; so we think the 
Mag. has been impolitic in its endeavors to scare us l)y brag- 
ging articles. If the Va. Univ. nine had been very anxious to 
have a match, they could most certainly have got it, and we 
think the manner in which they have acted about the matter 
rather shows the white feather than any real feeling of supe- 
riority. 

Some members of the boat clubs inaugurated a move toward 
consolidation into one University Club this session, but the dis- 
sent of the Albert Sidneys rendered its accomplishment impos- 
sible. The matter was brought before the students in a new 
light, and the defeat of the Albert Sidneys at the regatta, 
coupled with the fact that all the members of the Harry Lee 
crew will return next session, will probably result in the sue- 
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cess of the scheme, and our oarsmeu will be represented in the 
State Association. The final race was much more interesting 
than last year, and the time made l>y both crews better than 
for several years. 

AVe Would be neglectful did we not mention the organiza- 
tion of the Hop Clubj that furnished so much pleasure to the 
students and added so jnuch to the gaiety of Lexington. 
Monthly hops were given throughout the session, and many a 
mind was refreshed by their pleasant influence for renewed 
eflforts in intellectual pursuits. 

On the whole, we may pride ourselves on the manner in 
which all of our organizations have been conducted, while the 
authorities may congratulate themselves that the decrease in 
the number of students has ended, and better j^rospects are in 
view. The endowment of the Howard Houston Fkllowsiiip 
has added a new feature to the Accademic department, and 
we only hope that the friends of the TJnivei*sity will continue 
their generous donations. 



EDITORIAL VALEDICTORY. 




^ITH this issue of the Collb:gian it becomes our un- 
l^;^i pleasant duty to speak our words of parting not only to 
student readers and Alumni, but to the labors to which, though 
at times onerous, we have become so much attached. Feeling, 
as we do, that in some respects we may have fallen short of 
the expectations of those who granted us this position, we 
would wish to have extended opportunity for showing our 
earnestness in the work assigned us, while other circumstances 
would make us glad to have our work finished. Fellow- 
students have returned to their homes to receive the congratu- 
lations or condoling words of parents and friends, while we 
are left to complete the session's labors with the Commence- 
ment number of the Collegian ; and it shall be our highest 
reward to add somewhat to their pleasure by what we accom- 
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plifili after they have given themBcl vos to the reviving influences 
of the summer vacation. 

Bnt to make a brief review of the twelfth volume of the 
SoiJTUEBN Collegian, and to discover what is to be praised 
and what blamed in its composition and substance, let us re- 
turn for a brief interval to the beginning of the session. We 
received the Collegian from an able corps of editors, who had 
conducted it through its first volume in the magazine form 
with unprecedented success. Every one commented upon the 
improvement in its appearance and composition. To us was 
given the duty of sustaining this well-deserved reputation; 
and with the feeling that our efforts would be compared by 
our readers with those of our immediate predecessors only, 
there could be little hope of distinguished success. Almost 
wholly unaided by contributions, it has been our endeavor to 
retain the position so well earned among our cotemporaries, 
and make the Collegian as interesting as possible to all its 
readers ; and while we do not hesitate to express our many dis- 
appointments, we can say this at least, that we have done what 
we could ; and as we now surrender our pens to those who 
come after, we would beg them to profit by our errors, and 
exert their best efforts to the improvement of the modest 
legacy we now leave to them. 

Throughout this volume it has been a prime aim to give ex- 
pression to no opinions that could be exceptional to the 
authorities ; and while in a very few cases disappointment has 
befallen the innocent editors, it can now be said that the Col- 
legian has the ill-will of none and the sympathy of all. Our 
ideas on matters of student interest have been freely and 
frankly set forth, and it is pleasant to have had so much defer- 
ence shown our opinions. 

As to the criticisms of the College press, although a very 
unsafe criterion of merit, the majority have been of the most 
fluttering character, and with the exception of a few with 
whom we had passes a little unfriendly, we have enjoyed the 
respect and friendship of all our cotemporaries. So, express- 
ing the hope that our successors may have a more fortunate 
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eeason, and with the presentation of the Collegiajis friendly 
relatione to its fellows, our greatest legacy, we say Farewell. 

Jnu. II. Hamilton, 
W. D. Cabter, 
Helm Bbuce, 

C. M. CoOKE, 

W. T. SHIELDfl. 



College and Campus. 



Good-bye I 

" Any monkey ?" 

Purty after the ball. 



" 21 men locjin«i; time for one sleeper." 

B. of Ky. contemplates a Southern tour. 

Wonder what makes G. A. R. such an enthusiastic Alumnus? 



Wears a bicycle i)in, carries bicycle pamphlets, sings bicycle 
songs. What is it ? 

Oh ! I'll sing you a beautiful song, 
I know you've not heard it before ; 
'Tis the latest sensation I know, &c. 

United States History was certainly well taught during the 
last session. We heard men quoting the remarks of State 
Governors a week after Commencement. 



** Big Tex'' thinks he cannot affou'd the expefune oi leaving 
Lexington durin<r the summer. We could give a bettiT reason 
than that. 
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After the reception Monday night, the members of the 
Harry Lee crew made themselves receptacles, and old Sol 
peeped at them over the mountiiiris ere they bethouglit them- 
selves of Morpheus. It was only the association of mytho- 
logical rcminiscena'S that Venus in the evening suggested odes 
to Bacchus. 



"Perg" Thomas and Geo. Robinson, of Louisville, were 
with us during Commencement, and both seemed thoroughly 
happy, the one with the exercises, the other with Lexington. 



" Judge " says he is coming back in September. We would 
suggest that the " Judge " write an article for the Collegian 
on the ties that bind the student's heart to the shades of his 
Alma Mater. How unrare such wondrous loyalty. 



Through the kindness of j\[r. W. T. Jewell, the two crews 
were taken to the river in the grandest style on the day of the 
race. The handsome four-horse drag was placed at their dis- 
posal, and the becoming (?) uniforms of the respective crews 
completed the finest turnout that ever graced the streets of 
this Athens. AVe are instructed to exi)ress the tlianks of l>oth 
clubs for the generosity of our always friend. 



Fkateknities jn W. 6c L. U., 1879-80. — According to cus- 
tom we print in this number the list of members of secret fra- 
ternities during the session just i)ast. 

Alpha Taxi Omega, — Thomas l>arrLtt, Ga. ; H. D. Camp- 
bell, Va. ; E. M. Gadsden, S. C. ; Joel Goldsby, Ala. ; W. B. 
McCluer, Va. — 5. 

Ddtu Psi, — Wallace Cuniming, Ga. ; J. IL Hamilton, Va. ; 
J. E. Johnson, Tex. ; J. C. Rainsford, S. C. — 4. 

Kuppa S'njnia Kappa, — S. J. Bain, Va. ; J. W. Campbell, 
Va. ; K. Garter, Ky. ; W. D. Carter, Ky. ; Wm. Dixon, Ky. ; 
A. W. Gaines, Ky. ; AV. S. Hopkins, Va. ; Louis Johnson Tex.; 
M. W. Juhnson, Tex. — 0. 

Sigma Alpha Epidl on, — Helm Bruce, Ky. ; J. (\ Bullitt, 
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Ky. ; W. K. Carlisle, Ky. ; EJ. Graham, Va. ; J. J. Minter, 
Tex. ; F. S. Kirkpatrick, Va.— 0. 

Sigvui Chi, — W. Price Craighill, W. Va. ; A. J. Dufour, 
La.; II. C- Getzeiidanner, W. Va. ; J. 11. Jordan, Va. ;.E. F. 
Paxton, Va. ; Levi Pierce, C\ A. ; Clias Purterfield, W. Va. ; 
Steele, Va.— S. 

Phi Kappa Ptti. A, Lfyburn, Va. ; W. C, Preston, Va. — 2. 

Phi Gamma DAt'i, — A. (i. Paxton, Miss. ; W. F. I^ixton, 

Miss,- 2. 

Shjina Nu, — J. G. Paxtun, Va. 
Chi PhL—Y., r. Day, Ky. 

In face of the very first principle of the editorial corps, (\ 
of Ky. Vent out driving during Conimenceinent, and now his 
parents are wondering what attraction keeps hi in away from 
home so long. ( )nr soundest advice to our successors is, ** Take 
heed lest ve al^^o fall." 



A novice tolls us, that the cadets had some of the most ex- 
hilarating beverages in the room adjoining the ball-room he 
ever tasted. We are not good at guessing, but suggested 
lemonade. 



Quite an event in society circles took place in the University 
Chapel on Monday evening, succeeding the V. M. I. Com- 
mencement. It was the marriage of Miss Bessie M. Nelson 
to Mr. A. W. Gaines, of Burlington, Ky., a graduate of the 
Law Class of 1871>-8(L Tlie ceremony was conducted by Dr. 
Kirkpatrick, and never was happier or more handsome couple 
joined in the holy bonds. 

The attendants were: Mr. J. L. Campbell witii Miss Julia 
Nelson ; Mr. W. S. Hopkins with Miss Annie White; Mr. J. 
(1 Bullitt with Miss Sallie White; Mr. M. W. Johnson with 
Miss Ilattie Campbell ; Mr. W. 1). Carter with Miss Flora 
McElwee; Mr. IFelin Bruc;j with Miss Katie Nelson. 

After the marriage the guests were invited to the house of 
Prof, and Mrs. Nelson, in celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
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versary of tlicir marriage, where a iinM lieli^htful n'past was 
in waiting. 

At eleven o'clock tlie bridal i)arty set out for Kentucky, and 
left Virginia to mourn that a grand-son had pruved more wor- 
thy than a son. The Collkgian's wisli is that they be as hajv 
py as they are good lo(»king. 

On whom shall wc now < oiifer the honor of (Jueen i 

Joe Brook teli'gra[»hed from Kan.^as City to know the result 
of the boat race. Miah ^ur the oM Harry Lees! 

We were glad to see niir old Alumnus, I)luud, among us dur- 
ing Commencement. He was looking a< happy and carcdess 
as usual, and we Ci)nrlude his calicoing during the last ye;«r 
has not been without i^ood fortune. 

The Hoard of Trustees elect(Kl Prof. S. T. Moreland to fill 
tlie Chair of Natural riiih i^opliy, left vacant by the death of 
Prof. Estill. l*rof. More!::nd took the degree <>f M. A. and C 
E. in the University, and !ias since been engaged under Col. 
Allan at the ^rcDonoui^h School, near Baltimore. lie is a 
young man of unusuni ]>romise, having already won laurels in 
his special department of study. 

V. M. I. CoMMMNiJi.MKNT. — Tlic Cadct Commencement was 
inaugurated by the (lerman on Friday, June 25th. The en- 
tertainment was an unusual success, as the late hour of dis- 
persion well evidences. The lady participant^j were chiefly 
visitors, and oh, such lovely visitors I Among the strangers 
present were ^Misses I>ruce, Mitchell and Hechorts, of Tiouis- 
ville; Misses McDonald, Cullen and Bufort, of Tiichmond ; 
Miss Poore, of Jxdtimore, and Miss Currell, of South C-aro- 
lina. '*As the cocks crew for the dawn of morning," the 
party reluctantly took their de]>arture, with the sad pra'^])ect 
of no more dancing until AFonday. 

On Monday evenin-LT the V. ^I. I. Minstrel TroujHi made 
Lexington " laui:;h and grow fat." Messrs. llinton and Staley 
were the end men, and '* got off" an excellent fund of jokes od 
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calico and other subjects. The mu^ic was sj)lcndid ; and when 
Mr. W. P. Moore sang " Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye," the 
applauise was simply terrific. The last event was the Fan 
Drill, so gracefully and artistically performed that the au- 
dience would have it repeated, amid showers of notes and 
bouquets. We would fain describe the handsome dressing of 
the participants, but we are told that the manner in which 
these elegant damsels were made so attractive, is a most pro- 
found secret, and it is not given unto the Avorld to learn thereof, 
lest men shall become bankru])t from the demands of their 
families. 

Tuesday was set for the grand promenade and Eli Banana 
hop, and although a drenching shower prevented the former, 
the hop was *^ tres elegant." ?s otwithstanding the ladies were 
in such minority as to break sets with reckless freedom, all had 
a merry time, and the mystic order of Jills congratulated 
themselves that they had turned ni<^ht into dny, not only for 
themselves, but for all Lexington. 

The Final Celebration of the ('adet and Dialectic Literary 
Societies was held on Wednesday evening, after which the 
young people engaged in dancing until some time after the 
midnight hour. 

Thursday was Commencement Day pnjpcr. After forming 
on the parade ground, the corps passed in review and marched 
to the Mess hall, where the regular exercises were opened with 
prayer by I?ev. Mr. Carroll, of Lexington. IMr. Floyd, of Lynch- 
burg, valedictorian of '80, was introduced by the class Presi- 
dent, Mr. Wa(^le, and delivered one of the smoothest and most 
touching addresses it has ever been our pleasure to hear. 

Gen. Smith awarded diplomas of graduation to Messrs. 
French of New York and Watts of Lynchburg, members of 
the class of '79, who were called from their duties before the 
close of their course, and had returned to complete it. Twenty- 
five members of tlie class of '80 were then awarded diplomas, 
and tlie Jackson Hope medals for the first and second stands 
were awarded to Messrs. Pat ton and Prltchard respectively. 
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The Final Ball was begun about eleven o'clock in the even- 
ing, the signal being fired by Miss Cullen, of Richmond. It 
is useless to descant on the enjoyment of this feature of the 
Cadet Commencement. It is the event, and neither pains nor 
expense are spared to make it brilliantly successful. The large 
hall was filled to overtlowing, and the unprecedented number 
of eighteen sets was danced. The lights were arranged in all 
manner of designs, and chains of evergi'cens arranged most 
tastefully. About half-past five the last couples were seen to 
leave the last entertainment of the summer, and in a few days 
Lexington became as desolate as if some epidemic had driven 
the inhabitants to a distant clime. The Collegian editor is 
about the last remnant of student life, and he will fly as soon 
as his work is done, for fear of being " inveigled " by some of 
the pretty people, that have not yet left the recent scenes of 
gaiety. 

We beg indulgence for the monotony of this number, in 
that only one member of the editorial stafi" has not been ac- 
cused of being " mashed," and in consequence the labor of 
writing the Commencement and editorial departments has de- 
volved upon his imdevoted head. 



Special inducements have been oflered students arid cadets 
at s<jme of the Virginia watering placets, and those who would 
have spent the summer in l-icxington have sought more lively 
resort^, so that our little town has ber^ome unusually dull since 
the two Connni^ncements. 



The handsome bic did not get his feet tangled this Com- 
mencement. Why?. Sixteen guesses, and one number of 
SouTiiKRN 0>LLK<;iAN for tlrst correct solution. 



How many marriages before Christmas 'if Let's see. One — 
two — three — four — we give it up. 

Since the boat race, several ILirry Lees have determined to 
spend the summer at the springs, while a corresponding num- 



k 
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ber of Albert Sidneys c<»nten)plate ji pedestrian t<>ur. Wlmt 
discordant tastes ! 



B. of Ga. says he liasn^t a good car for Latin. The Prof, 
never will put up the chai)ter he reads on exam. Hotter try 
two chaptera next time. 

A young lady says Mohammed's assertion that hell is filled 
chiefly witli women, is enough to condenm him as a false |)ro- 
phet. " Self-praise is " you may take the chips. 

m 

"Kirk'' is firmly convinced that the climate of I-icxington 
is the finest in the world, and proposal to benefit by frequent 
visits dnrin*^ the summer vacation. We reallv think it would 
be imprudent, in his state of health to si)i'nd a whole three 
months out of the mountains. 



Since the abolition of medals in the Literary Societies, 
"Bloody Island " will go down as a morning resort A monu- 
ment should be erected in memory of the firiendly contest-^ it 
has been silent witness to. 



Notwithstmding the fact that the young ladies were taken 
out for so many afternoon drives, whenever students or cadets 
went by themselves, some insinuation was made as to their 
Cimdition. Verily this is a sail pass to which we have come, 
that a man can not sing without the imj^utation i>f artificial 
enjoyment. We ask whether there are not other i)lea8ures 
than calico and monkey. They answer nay. Certiinly there 
is D. P. to which we can go and enjoy ourselves then. O 
ladies, do not thus inveigle us into taking calico when we would 
see J), r. 



A cadet who has some tendency toward JMisogymy, and a 
greater toward an occisional glass, presents the following scene 
in strength of his convictions as to the preference in whiskey 
and love : 

A handsome pair are winding their way along the shaded 
promenade of some mountain spring. Finally they arrive at 
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the hotel parlor, where they eei)aK!^ ^ ^.. « j^teik^ J^f^^^kci 

attract the notice of the wily cnpu ' . ^i ^i^e^^^ftk 

the hero takes a social glass. When . ^ . . . ^eiG*^^^^^ 

bow is drawn, hut just as the poisoned C ^ , ^^Jp ^^Abah 

its victim turns from a straight course and it ^ \ i \fS^ ^fiif 

companion is not missed and the hero speeds th. ^ 

' ^ '\arrangetf 

Remainder of his life ''VnTicrfiil 

With a loving wife. \ *' 

NreBcei^ 

and never learns what it is " to be a woman's slave." >L j-^a- 

thor declares this the only way to i>revcnt the " obey" pJ 
the marriage ceremony from being a dead letter. 




A melancholy senior gives his experience in " hopping." 
Feeling honored by a bid to the Eli Banana Hop, he concluded 
to break for once his hermit habits and take a look at the world 
without. The music had scarcely begun ere he was ambitious 
to discover what those young ladies were saying all the time 
to make their escorts look so hapj)y ; so he picked him out a 
stylish girl and got an introduction, lie soon convinced him- 
self that calicoing was not such a bad thing after all, and de- 
termined to ask for a set. " Certainly, certainly," his fair charge 
replied, " I can give you the third." Thus happily initiated he 
patiently abided his time. What was his surj>rise when he 
found that several others were waiting for that same set. Being 
a novice, he set forth Lis claims in their truth, while none of 
his contestants had obtained the engagement less than a week 
previous. He was thus completely confounded, and although 
told there must be some mistake about the matter — a small 
amount of information — ^lie retreated in confusion. He now 
says he will have to give up the study of law, since ladies are 
entering the profession, and turn to the ministry, w^here his 
love for the truth will be of some avail. 



Now that the session's work is done, some wholesome advice 
on our part might not be inappropriate, and it is all summed 
up in this — Have a good time. 

'' J//« " says he hardly thinks he will return next session. 
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Believes the Ijouisville CVinniercial School a better i)lac»e than 
Washington & Lee for him. The Faculty will probahly take 

^ immediate step- to secure his return. 

k ^ 

We are requested by the President of the Association of 

Flunks, to announce that in view of the world^s coming to an 
end in 1881, all old members will be exj>ected to return early 
in the coming session, in order that a large membership may 
be secured for the last yciir of the organization. The regula- 
tions will be strictly enforced, and any one who buys or looks 
into a book, will be promptly expelled. On account of the 
large stock on hand, bar-keejiers will sell at cost, and livery 
men will allow their horses to be killed at reiluced rates. 



ALUMNI. 



Geo. A. Robinson, who is engaged in the wholesale drug 
business in I^ouisville, Ky., was with us during Commence- 
ment, or, to spejik more correctly, was on a visit to Lexington. 
He did not let us have his company over much. He gradu- 
ated first in Law in '7^, but was comi>elled to give up his pro- 
fession on account of the weakness of his eyes. If actiojisare 
not deceptive, he is more than making a living for iumself. 

Lawrence Rust, M. A., and valedictorian of '75, is still Pro- 
fessor of Greek in Kenyon College, Ohio. He takes the Col- 
legian, and corttinues to entertain pleasant reminiscences of 
Washington and Lee. ** Thistledown '' will never let him for- 
get the ha])py and fortunate days spent in these classic shades. 

'* Johnnie" Robinson, C. E. '75, passed through Lexington 
a short time after ( omniencement, on his way to the springs. 
He is a planter in Xorthwestern LouiMana, and has been quite 
successful since leiiving the Univer^ity. We are sorry his stay 
was so brief that he could not take a spin on the river for old 
memories' sake. Ho expects to visit us again before leavin"* 
Virginia. 
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** Fireman Tiilly " McCorklo, R L. '78, gut to Lexington a 
little too late to hce liis old color carried to victory, but was 
with us from Tuesday to the end. He is as hale and hearty as 
ever, aud siiys he is doing well in Charleston, AV. Va., where 
he has been praetL?ing his profession since graduation. 

The inimitable "Perg" Thomas, '7(]-'7-\S, was conspicu- 
ously present at the closing exerci.-es. Be^iidas a quantity of 
bicycle jewelry, and a whole literature on bicycling, he had a 
place for *'auld lan^ syne," and was as full of fun as ever. He 
is nominally in business wiih his father, in Li^uisville, but we 
do not think he has (piite '' settled down " to business yet. 
"J'ni pare excellence," ^' Olive Oil," &e., resounded in the 
night-time as of old. 

i\ II. Blood, '77- 'S, of Brookville, Pcnn., honored us with 
a short visit. We did not learn what progress he had made in 
the world without, but were informed a short time since that 
his chief pursuit was polities. His modesty did not permit 
his name to be presented to either of the National Conven- 
tions, so that we were before in ii^noranee of the direction in 
which he was exerting his strength. 

W. II. Dulaney, '76-7- S '9, A. H. '7i), is loafing away the 
summer vacation in Pewec Valley, Ky. He expected to visit 
Lexington during Commencement, but " circumstances were 
insuperable," and we have to regret the absence of his jovial 
countenance. *' Heck " took the first honor in the junior class 
at the Louisville Law School, where he will complete his 
ctMirse next session. Verily, " Pupe,'' we suffered a modicum 
of sadness that you disappointed us. 

Jas. and Sam'l Bell, '76-'7-''8, have been eng-aged in the 
cattle business. They had a rather unfortunate experience 
with a storm on one trip, and had to commit to the briny deep 
most of their possessions, in order to save themselves from a 
practical demonstration of man's mortality. As wo have not 
heard of their shipping any cattle to England since, we are led 
to the Ix^'lief that they have been convinced of the greater 
safetv of the land, and will henceforward be content to confine 
their business to these Uniteil States. 
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W. W. II. Harris, M. A., B. L., made a flying visit to Lex- 
ington recently. He expounds the law in Lynchburg, in the 
firm of Dudley & Harris. He is one of the most successful 
of the Law Class of '76, as is evidenced from his not being 
able to remain to Commencement. 

A. W. Gaines, A. B. '79, B. L. '80, has taken unto himself 
that which ^^ makes oneself a man," and settled down as a 
fairmer in Burlington, Ky. If his student career may be taken 
as a fair index of what he will accomplish in after life, we 
may prophecy distinguished success to the first " Fiddler." 

We received an invitation recently to the marriage of Lon 
V. Stephens, of Boonville, Mo. Lon is Asst. Cashisr of the 
Boonville National Bank, and is said to be just coining the 
ducats. We would like to have seen Lon step off very much, 
but so many of our Alumni are matrimonially inclined, that 
WQ should have to be a second Crce^us to accept the honors of 
all. What's the matter, Speed ? Lon is getting ahead of hie 
older brothers. 

T. S. Tutwiler, C. E. ife B. L., got home just in time to see 
his old friends plodding over the final examinations. He has 
been teaching for two sessions in Salem, Va., but expects to 
begin engineering in autumn. It will be hard to give up such 
an old stand-by. If we remember correctly, he was eight 
years at the University, and since graduation, lie has attended 
nearly every Commencement. '' Stiinhope" has not changed 
a bit; looks as young as he did as far back as the oldest stu- 
dent can remember. 

D. C. Humphreys, C. E., '78, is engaged in the practice of 
his profession in St. Louis, Mo. He passed a most excellent 
examination for the U. S. Coast Survey, and has, since his first 
appointment, received several promotions. Such a draughts- 
man as he can not fail to reach the very top of the profession. 

Arch. White is clerking in his father's store in Lexington, 
Va. His corpulency shows the ease with which he takes life. 
If he were little taller than a snow-bird, he would weigh two 
hundred. The general tendency of his class-mates has at last 
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aflected him, and he coiittmphites a departure from the charms 
of single blessedness. 

Of the Law Class of ^^^)^ Taylor, Hopkins, and probably \\, 
E. Corry, will return to take Academ. The Harry Lees are 
jubilant over the prospect of a return of the whole crew of 
this session. 

Hudgins, C. E., '76, is lecturing in New York. He is a great 
scientist, and wc hear has made quite an important discovery. 
Send us a copy of your publication. 

Omar H. Bartlette, '75-6-7, at last accounts was engaged 
on the staff of the Xew Orleans Picayune, Although ex- 
pecting to take to the law w^hen he left the University, Omar 
will yet spend his life in journalism. 

M. W. Paxton, Washington Del.ater's Medalist, '76, has 
bjen farming in Rockbridge for ^^everal years. He exi)ects to 
begin the practice of law soon, though he has not yet determ- 
ined where he will ^^hai g up his shingle." '' Cat'' is not half 
80 handsome with a leanl. His o\l friends would hardlv re- 
c agnize him. 

Hent Gordon, B. L., nd law orator of '7l», began the prac- 
tice of law in Kansas (.' ty, but the failure of his health forced 
hun to give up the profession. He spent some months in the 
South without recruiting sufhciently to recommence work, 
though he hopes to gain suthcient strength by winter. His 
friends are very sori-y to learn of his ill-fortune, and he may 
be well assured that he has manv sincere svmpathizers. 

John Jluff, '' Ugly Man," '77, was to see us some weeks 
since. He has graduated at the Union Theological, and ex- 
cepting a wife, is now a full-i)ledged minister. 

John Glenn. M. A. '79, and Robinson Prize Medalist, has been 
studying Greek at Johns Hopkins during the session just closed, 
and tiiking law in an otlice. He expected to return to Com- 
mencement, but was unexpectedly called away to Colorado, 
whence he did not return until after the exercises were con- 
cluded. 

R. F. Cani])l>ell. M. A., and Santlni Mcvlalist '70, is at liis 
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home in Lexington. He has been Vice Principal in a Classi- 
cal School in Charleston, W. A^a., for a year, where he often 
met W. A. McCorkle and J. W. Kennedy, one time bics of W. 
&L. 

Ed. Campbell is now a large and influential Doctor of Medi- 
cine, having jnst completed his course in Richmond. lie ex- 
pects to settle in Lexington, where we hope heMl find lots of 
sickness — outside of the University and Institute. 

In the local department will be noticed the election of S. T. 
Mooreland, M. A., C. E., to the chair of Xatnral Philosophy. 
" Sid." has been a loyal Alumnus and a diligent student since 
he left College, and his election gives general satisfaction. 

B. F. Kirkpatrick, '71-'5-'6-'7, has been teaching in Lynch- 
burg, Va. He expects to return and take Law next session, 
as he has not yet been able to make up his mind for the min- 
istry, lie is as staid as a grayhead, but has had little success 
in his untiring eiTorts to raise a mustache. 

W. S. Currell, M. A. '79, who has been adjunct Professor of 
Modern History and French during the past ftcssion, has re- 
ceived the Howard Houston Fellowship, recently endowed, 
and will return to pursue a post-graduate course in the Eng- 
lish Language and Literature. He is a good fellow (no pun), 
and we are glad to welcome him again. He will assist the 
editorial corps, and the Collegian will be made abler and 
more interesting. 

R. D. Shepherd, '75-'G- 7-'8, the seeker-out of easy tickets, 
and lover of Chemistry, is in the real estate business in New 
Orleans. He cultivates his voice and muscle, and proposes to 
take some boating next season. Wonder if he remembers 
'•three temps" yet? We did not mean to expose your 
knowledge of French, Shep., but guess it will do no harm now. 

Brown Ayres left Johns Hopkins before the close of the 
session, and is now engaged in the manipulation of electric 
apparatus, in New York City, lie failed to pay his usual 
visit to Lexington this June, but guess he was too busy. 

W. 1{. Bowie, M. A., !>. L., and Graham Debater's Medal- 
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ist, was in Lexington during Commencement. He is in buei- 
nesB with his father in Eichmond, and says he had to steal time 
enough to visit the old place. We have heard since that Rus- 
sell has a very desperate case, which accounts for some of his 
actions while in our midst. 

We close the Alumni notices of this volume with the earnest 
request that the old students will assist in this department 
next year. You must know that editors, changing every few 
months, cannot keep the track of Alumni, while communica- 
tions are always most interesting to old subscribers. 



BY MAIL. 



EXCHANGKS. 

It is with some regret that we take up our old friends for 
the last time, especially when we feel that some have been 
neglected, and others not yet pacified with our sometimes harsh 
critic. But the hour of parting has come, and we should not 
grieve too much over what is a necessity. 

The latest arrived of our exchanges are so nearly filled with 
Commencement orations that, feeling these hardly in our 
province, we scarcely know wherein to criticise. The WiUen- 
herger claims our notice first. The number before us begins 
with the Baccalaureate sermon, and Commencement exercises 
only give place to a host of mathematical problems and solu- 
tions, more becoming the blackboard of some preparatory 
school than the pages of a College magazine. We read with 
some interest the speeches of the graduating class ; and as we 
are about completing the list, our attention is called to the fol- 
lowing assertion: "Mental being and language are closely 
related, each is helpless without the other, and a nation ad- 
vances in thought as it advances in language." This com- 
mences very well, hut the author has clearly put the cart be- 
fore the horse in the last clause. Language, whether consid" 
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ered of divine or hnnian origin, merely keeps pace with the 
progress of thought ; it cannot be called the cause of it. 

The Simpsonian introduces itself with " The Vision of 
Wapello," a most interesting poem of some length. We en- 
joyed its perusal more than that of anything else in the whole 
volume. " Content " comes next, and we are more than con- 
tent to find it so short. The most we can say of it is that 
both subject and composition arc characteristic of the author's 
sex. Goldsmith and Poe are done up in short order, though 
the critiques show some study and care. Coming to the edi- 
torial, we are at once struck with the feminine weakness for 
italics, for the use of which we would give as our parting in- 
junction to the editors that they consult their Professor of 
English. 

We open the Va, University Magazine for June, and this 
is the first sentence our eye falls upon : " Mr. Tucker's de- 
scription of his childhood on the island has about it an air of 
elegant simplicity that must appeal directly to the heart of 
every one who can recall the scenes and incidents of their early 
days." What " their" refers to we are wholly unable to dis- 
cover. Our first impression of the literary articles being thus 
unfavorable, we look for better things in the editors' portion, 
but here we are disappointed by the little space left to their 
productions. They are kind enough, however, to devote a part 
of it to us, and we clip the following : '' The Southern Col- 
legian maintains its usual order of merit, and ranks decidedly 
above the average College journal. In conceit it ranks second 
to none." For the first sentence we are profoundly grateful, 
but as to the second we must gracefully yield the palm to our 
friends across the mountains, when we recall that same expres- 
sion, ** second to none," as having occurred in a former number 
of the magazine in connection with a discussion of its own 
merits. 

But our pleasant rambles mnst have an end, and it is perhaps 
as well that we end them thus near home ; so with the hope 
that College journalism may continue in its progressive career, 
we give our many exchanges our saddest words, Farewell. 
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TRADE NOTES. 



The " Vanity fair " cigarettes still retain their well-deserved 
I)opularity. Kimball & Co. always maintain the highest 
standard in their manufactures. 

Little White Sensenny is daily becoming more popular 
among the boys. The young ladies are so fond of going there. 

We hope that our readers will not pass any judgment upon 
the attractions of Lexington until they have spent an afternoon 
beside one of the *' Rockbridge Beauties," and behind Wright's 
big bays or his little greys. 

We would call attention to the advertisement of Mr. K. L. 
Northern, on another page. Mr. N. has on hand a large stock 
of fall and winter goods. His reputation among the students 
is too well established to require any further comment. 

'^ Students should never be shy ; 
Then buy of your Jacheri, dear little Jacheri, 
Sweet little Jachek-i. 

Oh, those cute little hats at Larrick's ! 

Our readers will do well to notice the advertisement, on 
another page, of the " Family Sewing Machine," This enter- 
prising Company are rapidly establishing themselves in the 
estimation of the' people throughout the South. We take 
pleasure in recommending them to our subscribers and the 
public generally as a reliable firm. 

Students needing the services of a dental surgeon will find 
experienced and reliable operators at the Dental Eooms of the 
Drs. Davison & Campbell. 

The students should patronize the merchants who advertise 
in the Collegian. 
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General G. W. C. LEE, President. 

IJVh a full Faculty of Professors and Assist- 

ant Professors, in all the departments of 

Art, Literature and Science. 



The Course of study is elective, ^vith diplomas and 
degrees corresponding to the respective Courses. Pro- 
fessional Degrees are conferred in Civil and Mining 
ExGi.NKF.RiNGy and in Law. 

Free tuition (under proper conditions) is offered in 
the following cases : 

1. To Candidates for the Christian Ministry. 

2. To Teachers of two years standing. 

3. To Graduates of all Colleges in good stan- 
ding. 

Jj. To Prize Scholars of Schools selected hy 
the Faculty. 

5. To Students preparing for Jouvnalisia as 
a profession. 

And a liberal indulgence is extended to in- 
digent and worthy young men. 



SoHSion from o<l Thiirs<hiy of Soptt'iiiber t(» 4lli Thurstlay in 
June. The second term opens on the 1st of Febniary, IST^K Entire 
expeiiBefl for se.ssion of nine numths n«»ed not vxceed $2"»(» t<» $:i2.'.. 

For further inftirniation, address 

J. L. CJjMriiELL, Jr., 

Chrk of Fuiuliy. 
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